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The above picture tells its own story. A travel- 
ing cow-doctor has come across a credulous, ignor- 
ant farmer, who has a sick cow ; the farmer is one 
of a kind which we are glad to say is becoming 
rarer, though such still exist ; this style of farmer 
never reads the papers, and is ready to believe 
anything that a glib-tongued, loud-talking quack 
may tell him. Perhaps the poor animal has been 
fed on straw or corn-stalks, and has passed the 
Winter in a cold, uncomfortable shed, and shows 
by her tight skin, her arched back, her rough coat, 
and miserable appearance that she has been 
neglected. Careful nursing is all she needs, but 
that is too simple a remedy, and the cow-doctor, 
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THE COW-DOCTO R. — Drawn ana Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


who knows nothing but what he has learned from 
an ancient “ Farrier’s Guide,” makes the farmer 
believe that. his cow has some dangerous disease. 
A pailful of filthy mixture is poured down the 
cow’s throat, and she is ordered to be blanketed 
and bedded comfortably, and fed with a warm 
mash, or some boiled oats. Some of the best hay 
is procured for her, and by and by she recovers. 
Of course, the physic and the cow-doctor get the 
credit of the cure, while the better food and care, 
which really deserve it, get none. But if, as often 
occurs, the cow dies in consequence of the dose, 
the result is laid to the disease, and not to the 
quack. Farm animals are naturally free from dis- 
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ease, if properly fed and cared for, Sickness and 
accidents will rarely happen on a well-ordered 
farm. Good food, and plenty of it, clean, warm 
stables, pure water given frequently, and not much 
at a time, at least a weekly, but better a daily card- 
ing of the skin, a daily modicum of salt, and no 
physic at all, will be effective im keeping stock in 
good health. If, in spite of care, an animal is ail- 
ing, a bran mash or drink of warm gruel, and a few 
days rest will generally make all right. If not, it 
is best to apply to a practiced and educated veteri- 
nary surgeon, or to the family doctor for advice, but 
never to the village cow-doctor, who is generally an 
ignorant person, and more likely to kill than to cure. 
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* Binding Marvester.—“H. & B.,” Wal- 
nut, Iowa, We know of no harvester that binds the 
sheaves with sufficient success to make it a desirable ma- 
chine. There are binding harvesters that are in course 
of being perfected, but at present they are chiefly ex- 
perimental machines. 


' $e Keep Eges.—“ M.,” Joanna Station,” 
~\ Pat’ The most cleanly method of preserving eggs, and 
W One as‘efféctive as any other, is to smear them with cot- 
® thmseed or\linsecd oil, and pack them, with the large end 
_-jedown,; in dry bran, or wheat or oat chaff, (not cut straw,) 
tel, pressing the whole down closely, and head- 
arrel. Keptin a dry, cool cellar, they will re- 
in g¢ of opder for six months, if the shell has been 
ly well oiled. 10% ae 














































































































enriching his farm, is to a great extent independent 
of seasons, while another in an unfavorable spring 
is for along time prevented from working. This 
makes all the difference between a good anda poor 
erop, oz even a good crop and none at all.. With 
low prices for most farm products, we must increase 
our production to the acre, or we must go behind. 
As in all other occupations, there are in farming 
those who gain and those who lose. Those who 
gain are those who save at both ends, they raise 
large crops, and so dispose of them as to make 
them realize the utmost—the men, in fact, who 
farm with brains. The other class begin this late 
season with less hope than ever. They. feel the 


“pressure of hard times while others eseapeit. There 


is no help for it but to change their method of 
farming, to become skilled in their art, to drain 
where draining is needed; to plow more carefully ; 


* 


to cultivate ‘more cleanly ; to husband every one, 


of their resources, to stép evefy leak, and to be 
patient and persevere in the right direction. 
Hints about. Work. 


Phe Corn Crop.—Corn may still be planted and 
make a good crop. By choosing an early kind, it 
may, in most localities, be safe to plant up to the 
middle of the month. The use of 150 Ibs. of guano 
or dried blood manure per acre, or a handful scat- 
tered about each hill, and frequent use of the 
Thomas harrow, Share’s horse-hoe, or some other 
implement that will stir the surface close up to the 
rows, will advance the growth greatly. If planted 
by hand, soaking the seed before planting, will 
hasten the germination, and save a few days. If 
the seed is to be dropped by a corn-planter, it will 
not do to soak it previously, as the revolving cups 
will crush the soft grains. Whatever will promote 
a vigorous and healthy growth, should be practised. 


Fodder Corn may be planted on ground that cannot 


be made ready in time for the main crop. Late corn 





aged. They may be planted this month, in rows 27 
to 30 inches apart, dropping three or four beans in 
hills one foot distant from each other in the rows. 
Cover not less than two inches deep. Plaster is a 
good fertilizer for beans. 

Haying.—Clover hay to be of the best quality, 
should be cut this month, unless the lateness of 
the season interferes.. .The crop should be cut at 
least as soon as half the blossoms appear; the 
advantages of early cutting are well shown in Prof. 
Atwater’s article on page 213.. The hay should be 
cured in the cock, and kept by itself in the barn, 
for young stock and milking cows next winter. 
Orchard grass should be cut in early blossom, or 
it will be poor hay. No grass suffers so much 
from late cutting as this. 

Hay Caps are inexpensive. They need not be 
more than a yard square, costing only 15 cents each. 
A ’Tundred will cover 10 tons of hay. By using 
them the hay may be left out safely until a whole 
field is dOwn and ready to draw into the barn. 
** Atlantic A,’’ or a yard wide sheeting of the same 
quality, is the best cloth for caps. 

The Mower.—See that the mower is in proper 
order, all bolts and nuts screwed up tightly ; the 
gearing greased with tallow and black lead; all the 
bearings clean and kept well oiled ; and the knives 
sharp. Take one of the emery harvest sharpeners 
into the field, and while the team is resting, touch 
up the edges of the knives. A sharp knife or 
scythe makes easy and clean work. It will pay to 
have a mower even where there is but 10 acres of 
hay to cut each year, if proper care of it is taken. 


Mares and Colts.—Brood mares should not be 
worked when near foaling. Light work which ‘is 
no more than moderate exercise, is proper and 
healthful for them. Give the mare a good roomy 
box all to herset, with plenty of bedding, and 
leave her alorz. After the foal is dropped, half a 
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pail full of warm oatmeal gruel will be useful, and 
if the foal needs assistance, it should be given. 
Nine or fifteen days afterwards the mare may be 
taken to the horse. Choose a well built sound 
stallion, but especially 2 docile, gentle, and well 
tempered one. These qualities are reproduced in 
the colt with great certainty. Never breed from a 
spavined, ringboned mare, These defects are 
hereditary, and are thus perpetuated. 

Ewes and Lambs.—Ewes from which early lambs 
have been taken, may be fattened very quickly. 
Give a pound of corn meal or oilcake meal, 
even when on good pasture. Keep sheep from 
swamps, ponds and streams. Water from springs 
or wells, given in wooden troughs, is the best for 
them. A handful of crushed oats and corn or bran, 
will force the lambs along, and nursing ewes should 
not be forgotten in the distribution. Give salt 
from the hand once a week, which will make the 
flock gentle and familiar with their owner. 

Swine should by all means have a run at grass, or 
in a clover field. Pigs are scarce this season, and 
pork will probably be a profitable thing to have on 
hand by and by. See article on ringing, page 220. 

Sundry Matters.—Wash sheep three or four days 
before shearing; ‘‘tag’’ before washing, and dip 
them and the lambs afterward. See article on 
page 221. Give calves a little scalded bran or 
oats daily. Force all young animals judiciously, so 
as to keep them in vigorous growth, but not fat. 
Plow odd pieces of land that have not been planted, 
to be sown hereafter with buckwheat or turnips. 
Clean out the barns, and whitewash them inside. 
Return all tools, implements, etc., to their places 
when they have been used, and make hoes, cultiva- 
tor teeth, spades, and other tools sharp on the 
grindstone, and keep themso. Remember a work- 
man is known by the condition of his tools, and a 
sharp tool does good and quick work, Read hints 
for last month again. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments, 








Early vegetables and small fruits are ordinarily 
by this time well advanced, but the cold, late spring 
has, at least in northern localities, retarded all 
crops. It is not yet toolate to sow seeds of most 
vegetables for medium and late crops. There 
should always be several plantings of all quick 
growing vegetables, to secure a succession through- 
out the summer. Weeds will be the common 
enemy to every gardener, and if the best results 
are wished for, the cultivator, hoe, rake, and other 
implements must be used constantly. Never allow 
weeds to become large enough to require hand pul- 
ling, as this takes time which can be more profita- 
bly used in some other way. Yellow docks, and 
plants, the roots of which retain their vitality, 
should be removed at plowing time and burned, 
else they will be sure to grow, as will purslane, or 
“‘pussley,’’ unless raked up and fed tothe pigs. 

was et 
Orchard and Nursery. 


The main thing now is to keep the soil loose and 
free from weeds around the trees and between the 
rows. If the rows of small fruits are far enough 
apart to admit a horse and cultivator, the weeds 
can be killed in much less time than if the hoe and 
rake only can be used. In using a plow or cultiva- 
tor among trees, care must be taken not to bark 
the trunks or break the lower branches ; to avoid 
this, the end of the whiffle-tree should be protect- 
ed with a thick covering of cloth, and the trace 
chains covered with leather. 


Insects must be destroyed as they appear. Tent 
caterpillar nests should be taken off either at 
morning or at night, when they are all in one clus- 
ter, and either crushed or burned. Wild cherry 
trees are favorite breeding places for these insects, 
and some orchardists prefer to leave them around 
their orchards as a trap, thinking that caterpillars 
often resort to these in preference to the fruit trees. 
So far as we have observed there have been cater- 
pillars enough for both the wild cherry trees and 
the fruit trees in the orchard. 


Young Trees should be mulched, especially if 





planted last spring. By the judicious rubbing off 
of young shoots, a young tree may be brought 
into proper shape, and avoid much pruning. 

Slugs are often so numerous as to injure the 
foliage of the cherry, pear and other fruit trees ; 
lime or ashes dusted upon them, will destroy them ; 
even dry road-dust has been successfully used, 

Borers may be prevented from doing injury, by 
placing a strip of paper for a foot or more. around 
the lower part of the trunk, and allowing its lower 


edge to reach an inch or so beneath the surface 


soil. The female insects usually appear this month. 
Some rub the lower part of the trunk with a corn 
cob, to destroy the eggs. 

Seed Beds must be kept weeded. ‘Sink seed- 
ling evergreens must be shaded, and during dry, 
hot weather, the beds watered occasionally. 

Grafts set last month, must be looked to, and 
where shoots appear on the stock to rob the graft, 
they should be rubbed off, so that all the nourish- 
ment may go to the graft. 

Pruning.—June is one of the best months in 
which to prune, but it is the season at which few 
can spare the time. The wounds should be cover- 
ed with shellac varnish, or melted grafting wax. 
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Fruit Garden. 

Grapes.—Tie up the young shoots as fast as they 
grow ; if allowed to become too long, there is great 
danger of breaking. Soft cotton twine, without 
starch, is the best and cheapest material. Thin out 
the fruit on vines just coming into bearing. Apply 
a top-dressing of ground bones or ashes to the soil 
between the vines, if not already done ; stimulating 
manures must be avoided. 


Strawberries.—Mulch as soon as the fruit sets, 
either with leaves, or cut straw, or hay; if applied 
liberally, very few weeds will show their heads 
above it. If plants are wanted to set new beds, 
sufficient runners may be allowed to grow, if not, 
cut off as fast as they appear. 

Currants.—Cultivate the soil between the rows 
often, unless the ground is heayily mulched, 

Raspberries and Blackberries.—The new canes 
should be tied up to stakes as soon as they are 
long enough, otherwise a high wind or driving 
storm may break them off. Leave only three or 
four canes to grow to each stool, and shorten them 
when 4 feet high for raspberries, and 5 feet for 
blackberries. 

Gooseberries are more profitable when marketed 
in the green state, and should be picked as soon as 
large enough for use. If mildew appears, use sul- 
phur freely. 

Thinning fruit pays in increasing both size and 
quality, and if practiced judiciously, will prove 
profitable, and with young trees just coming into 
bearing, is often absolutely necessary. 

i a 
Kitchen Garden. 

Too much can not be said on keeping the soil 
free from weeds, and allowing none to go to seed. 
Extra care in cultivation, will tellin a few years in 
the diminished crops of these pests of the garden. 
If it were only known how easy young weeds may 
be destroyed, we should hear fewer inquiries how 
to get rid of this or that weed after it has taken 
possession of the soil. A scratch of the rake at 
the proper time, will kill weeds that later require a 
spade for their removal. 


Asparagus.—Do not cut after peas haye become 
plenty, as the roots need.time to recover from the 


exhaustion of continued cutting. If there is well . 


rotted manure on hand, it will pay to give a dress- 
ing before the tops are allowed to grow. . Keep the 
beds free from weeds until the tops shade it. 

Beans.—Plant bush sorts for a succession. It is 
not yet too late for Limas, if put in at once. Keep 
the early plantings free from weeds, and provide 
poles for the running varieties. 

Beets and Carrots require thinning as soon as 
large enough to handle; the young beets make 
capital greens. 

Cabbages of the early plantings will be ready this 








month for use or market, and the ground may be 
made ready for celery or other late crops, as soonas 
cleared, Set out plants of the late sorts from the 
seed bed. Cut worms and the more common cab- 
bage worms must be watched and destroyed as 
soon as they appear. 

Celery.—Thin out the seed bed, and transplant 
into good soil, until wanted for setting out per- 
manently. July is early enough for the main crop. 

Corn,—Sow every week or ten days until July; 
sown even as late as the middle of that month, with 
a remarkably warm fall, a good crop may be had 
until late frosts come. If more than enough for 
family use is planted, dry the surplus for winter. 


Cucumbers.—Hoe and weed the early plantings, 
and sow for pickles ; the young plants must be 
kept free from insects, by the use of covers of net- 
ting, or a liberal sprinkling of ashes and plaster up- 
on the leaves when wet. 

Fog Plants must not be set until the ground is 
well warmed, and all danger of frost is past; then 
give them a good, rich soil, and hoe often; if wa- 
tered occasionally with liquid manure, they will 
produce extra large fruit. 

Lettwce, unless the plants can have shade during 
a portion of the day at least, they soon run to seed ; 
the north side of a fence or building is the best 
place for the summer crop. 

Melons of all kinds should be planted at once, if 
not already done, and the same precautions taken 
to destroy insects, as recommended for cucumbers. 

Onions.—Weed and thin. Near city markets it 
pays best to sell onions before they are ripe. 

Parsnips.—Thin before the plants become too 
large, and cultivate between the rows, until the 
leaves are large enough to cover the ground. 

Peas rarely do well when planted at this late sea- 
son. If tried, cover at least four inches with earth 
in planting ; as soon as up and hoed, give brush. 
Clear off the ground from which the early plantings 
have been gathered,and set cabbages or other plants. 


Radishes are hardly worth growing at this season, 
as they seldom come tender. 

Rhubarb.—Do not exhaust the roots by too late 
pulling. Cut the flower-stalks as soon as they 
appear. 

New Zealand Spinach is the best for summer use, 
and should be planted in hills three feet apart, but 
not until the weather is warm; the Round Leaved 
soon goes to seed, when planted late. 

Salsify and Scorzonera must be treated the same 
as parsnips ; thin to three inches in the row. 

Squashes.—Treat the same as melons and cucum- 
bers, and keep clear of weeds. 

Sweet Potatoes.—If not set, do it at once, and plant 
in well manured ridges, three feet apart. 

Tomatoes.—Set out early this month, and give 
supports of some kind to the vines, otherwise there 
will be danger of rotting. Many plans of trellises 
have been given in previous numbers. 

Turnips.—Sow the Ruta-baga kinds this month ; 


the black fly will seldom do much damage at this 


season; if the insects appear, use road-dust or 
ashes upon the leaves when wet. 
——< 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Annuals, sown in the open ground the first of 
June, in northern localities, do better than when 
planted earlier, as the ground is seldom watm 
enough for the most rapid growth before this time. 


. Bulbs of Hyacinths, Tulips, and other autumn- 
planted bulbs, may be taken up, and stored in a dry 
place, and the beds occupied with annuals or bed- 
ding plants. Set out Tuberoses and @ladioluses, 
which have been started in the greenhouse or win- 
dow, after the weather becomes warm. 

Tittes'should be kept carefully weeded, and the 
flower-stalks tied to stakes. 

Cannas do best when started in the greenhouse, 
and then planted out. If dry roots are planted, it 
takes much longer to make a fine show with them. 


_ Ricinus.—Single plants make a fine appearance, 
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“and especially some of the larger varieties are 


worth growing, when there is room. 
Climbers. —See that supports are provided for all 


~ ¢limbing plants, and those that do not climb by 


tendrils or otherwise, should be tied with soft twine. 

Dahlias need stakes to support the flower-stalks, 
‘as soon as they appear. 

Perennials.—Seedlings should be transplanted and 
shaded fora few days, until well established. Those 
having tall, weak stems, will require stakes. 

Lawn.—Cut the grass every week, and do aot re- 
move it, as it serves as a protection to the roots, 
and also as a fertilizer. Grass near trees must be 
cut with a grass-hook. in order not to injure the tree. 

Fadgings, if of grass, must be cut and trimmed as 
often as necessary; probably once a month will be 
often enough to keep them looking well. The 
edging-knife should be thrust down far enough 
to cut off all grass-roots, which grow into the beds 
or walks below the surface. 

Seeds of biennials and perennials do best when 
sown as soon asripe. Sow in shallow boxes, set in 
a frame, where a little shade can be given, either 
with boughs or lattice-work. Usually the plants 
will be large enough to transplant in the fall or the 
following spring. 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

The plants in a window may be kept looking 
finely during the summer, with proper attention to 
watering and shading during the middle of the day. 
The plants should be showered overhead occasion- 
ally ; those with thick leaves should have the dust 
removed with a soft sponge. 

Window Boxes that have been inside during the 
winter, may be used for decorating the porch or 
piazza during the summer ; these, as well as hang- 
ing baskets, ought to have an abundance of water. 
Outside window boxes, or balcony-gardens, must 
not be allowed to dry out. 

Bedding Plants must not be set out before the 
nights become warm, and the soil dry, otherwise 
they will get a check from which it will take a long 
time to recover. 

Bulbs that have done flowering, may be taken out 
of the pots, and stored in a dry place. 

Greenhouse.—This will look bare, if all the plants 
are taken out, as was formerly the custom. This 
stripping of the house is needless, as a perpetual 
show of flowers may be enjoyed, if a little care is 
exercised in the selection of varieties; besides 
there are many plants which do not grow well in 
the open ground, but which do well under glass. 
Do not omit the weekly smoking of the houses, to 
kill the green fly and other insects, nor the shower- 
ing overhead, to kill the red spider. Also admit 
plenty of air, except during cold storms, 

Camellias and Azaleas may be taken out of doors, 
and protected from the sun bya shade of lattice- 
work. This is much better than allowing them to 
remain in the greenhouse, where they are injured 
by too much sun. 

+ Ot 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
a i 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
folly prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending May 18th, 18%, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK goa yg 
eegeirzs ‘nose has orto Rye. on 
26 d's a am 1,782,000 baw as hs 
SAL Corn, 
Bea ih miss ik An ed 


a a. with same period at this time last year. 


m3 1833 Pies T1006 1,008,000" 600 Bom shi 


a} 

B days is 181. 29,00 2518,00 2367000 24°60 49/008 
ur. Gorn. 

6. 1.921.000 2.708006 | OSs Ta i ate 


So da dave 1875. 

25 days 1874. .294,000 2/306,000. 2684,000 47,000 317,000 1609000 

3. ok of grain in store at New York. 

May 11, 1875.. 969,504 1,542.99 16,124 16597 Bes.008 

Apr, 9, 1875. .1,701029 2,394,967 27/531 101,961 796.260 api 
rit gia 1,049,900 tas iol en pa 145657 

ee 3,680,141 1 7510 19.138 ie 794,722 


May 11,1874... 325,331 x 



































4. Ezporis from New York, Jan.1 to May 10, 
Flour. ga Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
1875. 633,236 5,535,389 4,176,173 47,415 88,122 175,663 
1874. 782,059 9,309,705 5,515,551 352,37: 45,113 158.947 
1873. .392,997 1,485,326 3,965,331 49,700 11,830 10,604 24,152 
1872... —— 286,732 2,380,246 4,425,213 208,000 9,300 12,388 
1871... —— 659,952 3,499,708 1,600,576 17,338 67,9038 18°77 
1870... —— 633,515 4,003,651 119,022 6,409 — 1,089 
1869.. —— 337,389 2,643,800 1,173,235 — 395 
1863.. —— 319,202 1,708,175 2/909,014 153,098 — 36,469 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
April 13. May 18. 
PrRioe OF GOLD.............. 5 3-8 115 1-2 
FLour—Super to Extra Tarn $460 @600 $485 @6 10 
Saper to Extra Southern.. 4600 @800 50 @850 
SERED . WOROOER. ...c0ccccccccse 500 @82% 520 @8 50 
Extra Genesee............... - 540 C65 5510 @TI3 
Superfine Western............ 460 @500 48 @520 
BEY FLOUR. o20..00.0000-05.55 485 O@5S 493 O58 
Comn-MRAL. ...............2+. 89 @480 400 @480 
Wueat—Ali kinds of White, 130 @142% 140 @ 147% 
All kinds of Red and Amber, 115 @ 18% 115 @143 
Goan -* SE estecsenss<. oes EXD. Be 8s @ 9 
SPE SCE ech rkscewsxene ienoee 3 @ % 8ikK@ 92% 
Whit MiESNisbeEIsetecbbsebeses - &€e@ 9 @ W 
Oats— Western 2 @ 3 @ 8% 
State ...... 3 @ %% % @ Be 
RYE... 9 @107 00 @109 
BARLEY . me 115 @15 13 @15 
Hay—B ale, # 100 Ds. > @105 60 @110 
STRAW, # 100 fs.............. 50 @ 8 5S @ 380 
CorTron— Middlings, # b.. 16%@ 17 16K@ 16% 
Hops—Crop of 1874, #  .... 83 @ 4 23 @ 4 
ae, eng ty Geese, WD 55 3 @ 60 
Sxep—Clover, # Ib .... See 14%@ l1yX 1ly@ 12% 
Timothy, # bushel. . 5 @28 255 @2%7 
Flax, ® bushel............ 210 @235 200 @ 2 20 
Suaar—Refi’g & Groc ery ve 7 @ 2% 14@ 9% 
MoLassxs, Cuba, # gal....... 40 @ 4 3 @ 46 
New Orleans, # gal .. 8 @ TK VD@ 
Correr—{tio(Gold).. IbX@ 8% 16 @ 19 
‘TOBACCO, ‘ee &e., #B. 100 @ 8 10 @ 28 
Seed Leaf, # b 7@ 55 7 @ 5S 
WooL—Domestic Fleece, ¥D 30 @ 64 23 @ 8% 
Domestic, patted, sch . 38 @ 50 2 @ 50 
California, clip.. 1 @ 34 15 @ 33 
TALLOW, # tb 8K@ 8x 8xX@ 9% 
OU-Cakk—# ton 4500 @4i 50 44.50 @48 50 
PorK—Mess, # barrel 2225 -@—— 29 @22 15 
Prime Mess, # barrel. . . 1975 @2000 1950 @19 
BEERF—Plain mess......... 1050 @—-— 100 @ — 
LARD, in tres. & barrels, # 15 @ bX WKe@ 15% 
Burrern—State, # t.......... - Be Ww 1 @ 30 
cones bh, DER > = @ 2@ Aa 
CHEESE... Sas nereakis @ 16% 4@ 15% 
BeaANS—®- bushel............5 1 50 @300 159 @310 
Pras—Canada, free, # bu... 115 @~— ae vs 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen ....... 25 @ 26 b4@ ii 
PouLtTRry—Fowls........ ee: ae 16 @ 2% 
PREROVO—O B.ncccccccccceccscs 14 @ 2 li @ 8B 
Geese, # pair.. ames Le ele 18 622 
Ducks, ¥ pair.. 0 @112 7 @1 00 
PIGEONS, ® pair... 7 @100 100 @1% 
WILD Dwcks, pair. bie 50 @125 —- @ — 
PLOVER, # dozen.,..... we «hl — @ — 13 @137 
SNIPE, per dozen ..... —- @ — 30 @137 
TURNIPS # bbl........... 125 @1% 175 @200 
CABB\GES—# 100.... . 500 @ii 00 —- @ — 
ONIONS—¥#® bbl............006- 17% @400 50 @ 1 00 
ONIONS, new oe crate — @ — 100 @12% 
PoTraToEs—# 1624@ 250 200 @ 27 
Sweet Serena 0b 800 @3% 300 @400 
BOOMOMM ..-5--v0cc0s cosce 10 @ 16 9@ Bb 
PoTaTOEs, new Bermuda,bbl - @ — 750 @ — 
ASPARAGUS, # doz. bunches.. —- @ — 200 @ 5 00 
RaDIsHES, # 100 bunches..... -—-@ -—- 10@ -— 
STRAWBERRIES, # quart..... —- @ — 235 @ 40 
APPLES—# barrel... ......... 9 @200 100 @250 
CRANBERRIES—#® Dbl........ 225 @ 950 —- @ — 
GREEN PEas, # busbel........ 220 @ 250 —- @ — 
GREEN Pkas, @ crate........ 600 @ — 223 @2% 
TOMATOES, @ crate........... 2500 @ — 80 @ 100 
SPINAOH, # DbI.............006 —- @ — 40 @450 
SL eee ere —- @ — 20 @ — 


Gold has been up to 116, and down to 11434, closing 
May 12th at 115%, as against 1159g on April 12th..... The 
offerings of most kinds of Breadstuff, afloat and from 
store, have been much lighter, and higher prices, have 
been claimed, especially in view of the unfavorable 
weather, and the reports of injuries by the severe and 
unseasonable cold to the crop of winter wheat. The de- 
mand, however, has not been remarkably active, either 
for home use or shipment, at the ruling figures, though 
the export movement has been favored by unusual de- 
pression in ocean freights. Toward the close, Wheat 
was pressed for sale, and quoted lower, influenced, in 
part, by more liberal offerings of Sprig, for June ar- 
rivals. Considerable quantities of Canada Club Wheat, 
in bond, to arrive on the opening of canal navigation, 
have been also offered within the week ending with May 
13th, for which the nominal asking price was $1.20 per 
bushel, but lower rates would be accepted. It was found 
difficult, however, to elicit bids from export buyers, as 
these operators were apprehensive of an adverse turn in 
ocean freights. Corn, Rye, and Oats closed with more 
firmness, in view of the reduced supplies available. Ryc 
was particularly scarce and wanted for shipment to the 
Continent, as well as for milling. Prime Oats were offer- 
ed very sparingly, and some speculative demand was 
noted....Provisions have been less active, opening more 
firmly, but closing generally cheaper. Butter left off 
rather more steadily, with prime to strictly choice makes 
in limited stock. Cheese was nuusually depressed, and 
difficult to place, in any considerable amounts. Eggs 
declined materially....Cotton has been very freely dealt 
im, especially on speculative account, but at reduced 
quotations. ...Tobacco has been in fair request at essen- 
tiaMy unchanged rates....Hops have been quict, but held 
with firmness....Seeds have been dull and weak....Hay 
and Straw have been rather more sought after at quoted 
rates.... Petroleum and Naval Stores have been depressed 
and quoted cheaper, on slow movements....Wool has 
been in comparatively moderate demand, but without 
important alteration as tovalues. The inquiry for manu- 
facturing purposes has been quite limited. Supplies 








have been offering with comparative freedom, in most in- 
stances, at late rates. Buyers have not been disposed to 
Operate to any considerable extent in the local market, 
pending the receipt of more liberal amounts of new clip. 
From the interior there have been very few advices re- 
ceived thus far, indicative of the probable opening figures 
for the new clip ; but the experiences of the past season 
would seem to lead to the opinion on the part of buyers 
that it will not be advantageous to operate at prices any 
higher than those of last year, and even at those rates 
that the new clip is not likely to pass freely into con- 
sumption, in view of the extreme dullness of the market 
for domestic woolens. On the other hand, producers are 
not eager to accept bids short of asking figures, which 
are represented as ruling generally somewhat above the 
opening quotations of last year. Some sales of fleece 
wool, on sheep’s back, have been reported in the interior 
@ 50c. per tb. for combing stock. 
New York Live-Stock Markets. 
RECEIPTS. 


WEEK BuDING — a Calves. Sheep. Sivine. Tot, 


| Sere 693 2.270 19,669 30,606 61 315 
April 2 ea ee 10,20 183 3; 374 24,743 85,427 3,996 
| he ee 8,575 3 3/364 18,900 25,612 51, 524 
i ES 941 90 3,000 17,543 32,883 62 927 
Total for 4 Weeks. .36,948 423 12,008 75,855 124,528 249,762 
do. for prev.4 Weeks32,159 509 4,685 72,568 95,803 205) 674 

Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 


Average per Week........ 9,23¢ 106 3,002 18,964 31,132 


do. do. last Month... 8,010 127 1,159 18,142 23,950 
do. do. prev’s Month:. 7185 100 619 21 1952 26,051 
Beeves.—The months’ business opened with an 


advance of igc. @ I., on a brisk market. The hopeful 
feeling was soon lost, and large receipts altered the 
tone of the market considerably. Losses of $5 @ $6 2 
head, were made on most of the stock, except extra, 
which remained firm. Dealers who lost no more than 
$50 a car load, were well pleased, and a poor market was 
the rule tothe end. At the close the market was dull, 
with a strong downward tendency, and sales were made 
at a loss on western siock. A few selections went at 13% 
@ 13\%¢. @ T., to dress 58 Tbs. to the cwt. ; common to 
prime natives sold at 10 @ 123¢c. ® tb., to dress 56 to 
58 Ibs. Rough oxen brought 9}¥c., to dress 55 tbs., and 
fat bulls sold for 5c. @ tb. live weight. A reduction in 
the cost of western stock, is the only hope for dealers 
here, as prices can not be advanced in this market. A 
year avo extra cattle were sold here at 1214 @12Kc. PB 
Tb., on 58 Ibs. to the gross cwt. 
The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 


WEEK ee Range. Large Sales. Aver. 
ch , Se 10 @i «c. 114@l1xXe. 11Ke. 
Berth BB, 2. <ccsece 9¥@13X%c, ll @11¥ce, ll\ye. 
le SRE 9¥4@13Ke. 10%@114ce. ll ¢. 
Be DRisncsssece 9¥e@LK. 1l0¥@llKe. ll ¢c. 


Mileh Cows.—Cows have been dull of sale through 
all of the past month. Prices have not been maintained, 
and quotations are reduced to $40 to $70 for common to 
good cows, with slow sales at these figures....Calwves, 
—For this class of stock the market has been easy, with 
a gradual weakening at the close, and prices gave way 
fully 1<c. @ Tb. The range at the close was 5@ 9c. # bb. 
for poor to prime veals....Sheep and Lambs.— 
The market for sheep closes dull, with prices falling. 
Ordinary to extra clipped sheep, sold for 5 @ 6\%c. #% b 
No good wooled sheep were offered. Spring lambs were 
quoted at 10@ 13c. @ b....Swinme.—There has been a 
good demand for hogs, and prises have generally ruled 
steady. As we close, there are no live hogs on sale, and 
city dressed are very firm at 9% @ 10c. # b. 

The following statement, taken form a report made by 
Sidney D. Maxwell, Supt. of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Cincinnati, and kindly furnished us by that gentleman, 
gives the quantity of pork, barreled and in bulk, and lard, 
in stock in that city on the 1st of May, 18%, compared 


with the stocks on hand the same day last year. We 
give totals, and omit details: 

Winter Packing, Nov. 1st to March ist. 1875. 1874. 
PEE WEE ROMS, a ss cess icice teeeaneeasece es 26,724 100% 
Bulk meats (shoulders and sides), bs... 2%, 108,017 33 522,865 
Bacon (shoulders and sides), ts.......... 1 256,197 296,985 
Hams, sugar-cured and pickled, Mie daces i" 787,138 OTIS 98S 
Total, bulk meats, bacon, and hams, hs. .40,151,952 45,565,855 

ROOGTONSS AN TEsS, Wes ccinsncckesacecese 5,413,883 
Lard in tierces..........0. piewansueeeeess « 22,294 6,607 
Lard in bbls. and kegs......2....00-seccee ° 3,404 2,602 
em iP i 








Effect of Feed.—“W. 8.,’’ Ogle Co., Ill. 
Food of a proper character and in sufficient quantity, is 
not alone sufficient to produce abundant milk. Milking 
properties come chiefly by inheritance, and although 
milk can not be produced without food, yet there mist 
be a natural capability In the animal, to change thie food 
into milk. There are good and poor cows, and feed will 
not at once make a good cow out of a poor one. But ifa 
poor cow is fed well and her calves are raised well from 
their birth, the character of her descendents may be 
greatly improved in a few generations. The ,improve- 
ment is increased by selecting a bull from a good cow, 
md also by selecting the bes of the calves to breed from. 
If this course was generally taken by farmers and dairy- 
men, it wonld require but a few years to largely increase 
if not double the value of our common native cows. 
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FOR THE 


Old and New. 


The Publishers have offered a variety of 
o Splendid, A No. 1 articles free to those send- 
° ing in clubs of subscribers for the American 
8 Agriculturist, of Three names or more. Over 


° 15,000 Persons 


oO 
© have secured these Premiums, and in 499 
o cases of every 500, with great satisfaction. 
$ Many more have clubs partly made up. They 
§ should be promptly filled out mow, as the Pre- 


o mium Offers only extend to the end of June. 
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: 10,600 NEW CLUBS 


° Can be started and easily 
° made up during June. 
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There are many fine things in our Premium 
List, and you can get one or more of them 
without momey, and with only a few 
minutes time. Sce part of them in the next 
column, and in the Illustrated Descriptions on 
the sheet you have already, or if you have not ° 
a copy, one will be sent free on application. . 
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LARGE PAY 
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‘LITTLE WORK: 
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Is not this Journal, with all its Illustrations, 
its variety of reading, its large size, and low 
price, well worth all its cost ? 

If it is, explain this to a few friends and 
neighbors, and offer to send on their names as 
subscribers. It will cost you but a little effort, 
while for every three names or more, the Publishers 
will present you with a valuable article worth 
having, as named below. Extra. [GQ = Be- 
o Sides your Premiums, every subscriber can also 
© have a Fine Premium Picture, offered on p. 211. 
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Constant Business, 


Many persons collect five to twenty-five 
names a day, receive our Premiums, and sell 
them. Butin allJune, YOU, READER, o 
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can get three, five, ten, twenty, or more names, 
and receive a nice Premium, as named below. 


33" We will present to you, free, for sending 


3 Subscribers, 


($1.60 each, a year, post-paid.) 


A Pocket Tool Holder; or Apple 
Parer; or Cherry Stoner; or Crane. 
dall’s Acrobats; or Indelible Ink 
with Pen, etc. etc., (each worth $1 to $1.50). 

only 4 Subscribers, 

Fine Pocket Knife ; or Bracket Saw ; 
or Patent Revolving Pencil, cic. 

only 7 Subscribers, 
Excelsior Pocket Microscopes or 
Child’s Silver-plated Cup, etc. 

aly 8 Subscribers, 

That Splendid Multum in Parvo Pocket 
Knife (a pocket lot of tools weighing only 2 
ounces); or first-rate Gold Pen, etc. 

For 


only 10 Subscribers, 
Fine Carver and Forks or French Cook’s 
Knife, Fork and Steel. 


Only 


only 12 Subscribers, 
Doll’s Cottage Chamber Sets; or 


Child’s Silver-plated Knife, Fork 
and Spoon. 

only 15 Subscribers, 

One dozen Silver-plated ‘Teaspoons > 
or Ladies’ Elegant Gold Pen in Rubber 
case, etc. 


For 


only 18 Subscribers, 


A $10 Library for the Farmer’s Home. Your 
choice from our list ; and for an increased number 
of subscribers your library can be proportionately 
increased. (See Premium List). 

In addition to the few articles enumerated above, 
many others are offered in our Premium List, as 
Elegant Silver-plated Tea Set; Ice Pitcher ; Cake 
Basket; Knitting Machine; Sewing Machines; 
Breech Loading Pocket Rifle; Double-barreled 


' Gun; Watches; Piano; Melodeon, etc. ete. Any 


of these valuable and useful articles, can readily be 
obtained by any one who will put forth a little well 
directed effort, during this pleasant month of June, 
Send and get, free, (if you do not already have it), 
our Illustrated Premium List. 
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containing a great variety of Items, inc’uding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 


ie N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, after January ist, 1875, each subscriber 
must remit, in addition to the regular rates, ten cents 
for prepayment of postage by the Publish=- 
ers, at New York, for the year 1875. Every 
subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at club 
rates, will be particular to send to this office postage as 
above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British Am- 
erica will continue to send postage as heretofore, for 
pre-payment here. 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
three arc now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 





each, if sent by mail. Any of the last eighteen volumes 
(16 to 33) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'%5 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Our National BAZAAR this month, 
contains the usual assortment of good things, advertised 
by trustworthy men. It will always pay any one to look 
all through the advertisements, and see what is offered, 
by whom, at what price, etc. Many a man has got @ 
valuable new idea from seeing what others say about 
business matters, which has started his own thought in 
& profitable direction. When writing to any of our 
advertisers, for information, catalogues, etc., or sending 
orders to them, please let them know that you belong to 
the great Agriculturist family, and you may expect and 
will receive good treatment. Our advertisers know that 
we carefully exclude any one who does not promptly 
perform what he promises in his advertisement. 





Origin of Indian Corn.—The Mary- 
land Academy of Science, in its Proceedings for March 
15, published in the Tribune, mentions “ a letter read from 
Prof. Gray, stating that there was no reason to suppose 
that Indian Corn is native or indigenous to North Amer- 
ica.”” Now, on the contrary, Prof. Gray supposes’ that 
maize did most probably originate in North America, 
and he can hardly have written any thing to the contrary. 
What he did write, in answer to an inquiry whether he 
had ever seen or knew of any indigenous Indian Corn, or 
had any sufficient evidence of its growing truly wild, 
(not as an escape from cultivation), doubtless was, that 
no really wild corn was known. But the case is much 
the same with wheat in the old world—to which it 
belongs, no doubt, although it has never been found in 
an indigenous state. A. G. 


*\'Forsion’? Wagon Springs.— In 
the American Agriculturist for December last, a wagon 
seat or spring was illustrated, which is made upon the 
“torsion”? principle, the General Agents being Messrs. 
Schenck & Sheridan, of Fuiton, N. Y.. Thé business of 
this concern has so largely increased, that we understand 
they have opened a branch establishment at Chicago, 
under the firm of Schenck, Sheridan & Moffatt. 


The Buffalo Gnat.—“‘H. 8.”’ We shall 
have an illustrated account of this insect, which has 
destroyed so many horses, next month. It was not prac- 
ticable to procure the engravings for thie issue. There 
are probably several different species popularly known 
as Buffalo Gnat, all closely related to the European Simu- 
lium molestum. 





Did It Pay ?—Thirty-three years ago two 
farmers settled side by side, with about equal advantages 
as to soil, markets, etc. One of them subscribed for the 
American Agriculturist, and occasionally bought a book 
or two about his business, the whole costing him only 
$6a year. His boys read and thought about their work, 
became interested in and respected it, and were happy in 
their toil, because they had something to think about, 
They grew up intelligent, and settled as good prosperous 
farmers, respected and influential....The other farmer 
“‘couldn’t afford papers and books” ; (he could afford 6 
cents a day, or $20 a year, for tobacco, beer, etc.) His 
boys worked sullenly by day, and “ skylarked ” at night; 
they despised and hated their work, which for them was 
only exercising brute force, with little mind applied. 
When old enough to escape parental restraint, they quit 
the farm, one for this, and another for that, and none of 
them ever amounted to anything. Six dollars a year, or 
even $1.50 a year, would have made a wonderful differ- 
ence—would have changed their whole course of life. 
Would it have paid?... Please show this item to some 
of your neighbors, who have perhaps not thought of 
this matter, and invite them to try this or some other 
good journal for the present gear. You may do them a 
positive good by such a hint. 


N. Y.and New Haven Steamers.— 
Maltitndes of people have occasion to come from New 
England to New York City via New Haven. Those com- 
ing.by the evening express train, arrive after 11 o’clock, 
dusty and travel-worn, and it is after midnight before 
they can get to repose in a hotel. By stepping off at the 
New Haven Depot, and taking the horse-cars to the pala- 
tial steamer C. H. Northam, they will find spacions and 
home-like saloons, a first-rate bed in a fine state-room, 
and after a good night’s rest, land in the city in time to 
take breakfast, and be all ready for business at its open- 
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ing, or for pursuing their journey westward or southward. 
The fare is only $1.25, including sleeping-berth, or $1 
extra for a stateroom for one or two persons, while $2 is 
saved in car-fare, and as much more in hotel and carriage 
expense in the city. One can also remain in the city until 
11 P. m., have a night-ride and sleep on the fine steamer 
Continental, and leave New Haven by an early morning- 
* train. It is thus practicable for those living 30 to 60 
miles beyond New Haven, to leave home after tea, lose 
no day-time in coming and going, and have the whole 
* day in New York from 7 a. m. to 10 P. m. 





The Ames Plow Company.—tThis old 
éstablishment does not, as one might suppose from its 
mame, by any means confine itself to the manufacture of 
plows. It is largely engaged in the production of haying 
implements, especially Burt’s Horse Hay Rake, and the 
American Hay Tedder. These implements enable the 
farmer to work his hay rapidly, but at such a slight cost 
that the expenses of the hay crop are materially reduced, 
and he is rendered almost independent of the weather. 





Cranberry Culture.—“ J. F. Z.,’’ Minn. 
If you propose to try to grow cranberries, the best in- 
vesiment you can make is $1.25 in ‘“‘ White’s Cranberry 
Culturist,”’ published by the Orange Judd Company— 
which is full and practical—indeed a book that one who 
wishes to undertake cranberry culture cannot afford to 
do without. 

Horticultural Prizes.—tThe Mass. Hor- 
ticultural Society, which is always doing something for 
the benefit of the cause, offers Special Prizes for Essays 
upon various horticultural subjects—that on Roses is to 
be decided early this month, but later there come three 
chances—all open to general competition. Twenty-five 
dollars each is offered for the best Essay upon Grape 
Culture in gardens and on buildings, with a list of varic- 
ties best adapted to such purposes ; the essay to be read 
on Saturday, Oct. 9....For the best Essay upon the Cul- 
ture of the Cauliflower and other vegetables of the Cab- 
bage family, (Brassica oleracea) ; the essay to be read on 
Saturday, November 6....For the best Essay upon the 
Principles of Landscape Gardening as applied to small 
suburban estates; the essay to be read on Saturday, No- 
vember 27....The Essays must be submitted at least one 
month before the day of reading, and the name of the 
writer sent in asealed envelope. For next year we would 
suggest a botanical subject: what is the ‘‘ cabbage fam- 
ily”’—and so near Cambridge too. 





Central Park.—It has been a subject of 
general remark among persons of taste, especially those 
who have seen what is done in public parks abroad, 
that ornamental planting of. flowers, and sub-tropical 
gardening are almost entirely neglected in our much 
praised Central Park. This neglect is likely to be 
still more marked. The latest act of the politicians who 
now control matters, is to abolish the office of Land- 
scape Gardener altogether, and thus remove Mr. Robert 
Demcker, the gardener, to whom the public have been 
indebted for what little gardening has been done during 
the past few years—and accomplished too in the face of 
great obstacles. The removal is claimed to be in the 
interest of economy; it is that kind of economy we 
often see in political affairs; he is removed, and three 
others engaged to do his work. We hope Mr. D. may 
goon find a position where his accomplishments will be 
better appreciated, than they were by the political gentle- 
men who now mismanage the park. 





When to Cut HMay.—Valuable practical 
hints on this topic, will be found in Prof. Atwater’s arti- 
cle, on page 213. The reader should become familiar 
with the principles there enunciated. Some careful re- 
reading of the previous chapters of these articles, may 
be useful to those who have not thoroughly mastered 
them as they have appeared. 





Condition of Winter Wheat.—The 
returns from 300 principal winter wheat growing coun- 
ties in the United States, to the Agricultural Department 
at Washington indicate that the damage by unfavorable 
weather the past winter, has reduced the average condi- 
tion of the crop 37 per ct. Unless favorable weather 
occurs, not more than five-eighths of a full crop will be 
haryested. It is estimated that over one million acres 
have been replanted. The most extensive damage has 
occurred in Missouri and Mlinois, and the least in Kansas, 


Potato Bugs.—A dailf paper says: “Asa 
sensible safeguard against the introduction within her 
borders of the Colorado potato-beetle, Germany has 
farnished illustrated descriptions of the insect to all ves- 


_ Bels plying between that: country and American ports, 


% ‘passengers and sailors are earnestly besought to 
‘Gestroy any stray specimen they may detect.”"—Good, 


the likeness or the stripe of the bug, but, whether they 
are like the illustrated descriptions or not, smash them 
all flat, and the flat ones flatter ; and very thankful will 
all sea-goers be to ‘‘ Germany.” 





Immigration to Mexico.—Geo. M. 
W.,” Plainfield, N. J. We should not advise any person 
te emigrate to Mexico, whatever inducements may be 
offered by that government to attract persons thither. 
Is there not room and variety enough at home from 
Maine to Florida, and from Oregon to California? Be- 
sides, it is unsafe to believe the reports of appropriations 
made by Mexico for the benefit of immigrants, and more 
unsafe to depend upon them. We have had a rather ex- 
tended experience with Mexicans, and would not live 
there if the whole country were given us, provided we 
had to take the people too. 











Product of one Rose-bush. — Mr. 
Phos. Broderick, gardener for Jas. D. Smith, Esq., Stam- 
ford, Conn., sends an account of the daily yield of a 
Lamarque rose during the month of April. The bushis 
five years old, and is planted out in the ground of the 
greenhouse. The number of roses cut ranged from 20 to 
200 daily, making for the whole month a total of 2,012. 





Fistula in a Horse.—‘ J. D. A.,” North 
Stonington, Conn. Fistula is generally the result of a 
bruise of the shoulder or withers, which forms a running 
sore with several pipes or sinuses, pointing in differ- 
ent directions, from the walls of which pus is secreted. 
The remedy is to destroy these pipes and remove them, 
and produce an open wound which must be healed from 
the bottom. The treatment is to inject with a syringe, 
half a teaspoonful of tincture of iodine once a day, fora 
few days, until the pipes are destroyed and sluughed 
away. The sore is tien kept open by.a plug of lint 
smeared with simple ointment, until it heals from the 
bottom. <A little compound tincture of benzoin, injected 
occasionally, will assist the healing. 

Plant Named.—“ Amelia E. F.,"’ Md. The 
common Bloodroot, Sanguinaria Canadensis. Though 
the flower is of short duration, this is worth transferring 
to the garden on account of its earliness. 





Keeping Soft Soap.—P. A. V.,” Flan- 
derm, D. T. Soft soap can be kept very well in a pine 
or oaken barrel. A fish or pork barrel will answer, the 
salt in the wood will not hurt the soap. <A kerosene oil 
barrel will give a strong smell to the soap, which will 
make it disagreeable for some purposes, but will not 
injure it for use. 

HMardiness of Silver Thorn.—Stecle 
Bros., Ind. The Eleagnus has endured the winter on our 
grounds, a little north of New York, not only last winter, 
but during the much more destructive winter of 1872-78. 

To Ring a Bull.—“G. K. M.,” Bucks Co., 
Pa. A bull should be ringed when a year old; earlier, if 
he shows any turbulence or vice, but never later. 
Some Questions as to Sheep.—“ K.,”’ 
Delaware. No one should attempt to keep more sheep 
than can be well fed and housed. Three pounds of hay, 
and one pound of bran or meal per day, is a fair average 
allowance per head. It is not profitable to purchase 
wethers for feeding ; ewes only should be kept, as the 
lambs are the profit, the wool and increase in weight 
going to pay expenses. Ewes may be bought in the fall, 
and if well fed, may be sold fat after rearing a lamb, 
within a year, and pay 100 per cent profit on their cost. 
Pure Merino ewes can not be bought for $3 a head. 
Common grades with some Merino blood, are worth that 
price. These sheep, however, with a pure Cotswold ram, 
will produce first-rate market lambs, or good sheep for 
wool or breeding. Corn fodder and straw are poor feed 
for sheep. The wool is rich in nitrogen and potash, and 
food that will furnish these is absolutely necessary. 
Clover hay, bran, corn, oats, rye, and buckwheat, are 
appropriate food. Some straw may be given occasionally 
to pick over, and some roots will be useful with the dry 
feed, as acorrective. But sheep may be kept successfully 
without roots, if given other food of a laxative char- 
acter. Cotton seed or linseed oilcake meal is useful. 
Insects on Flowers.—“ Flora,’”’? Green 
Co.,O. The black beetle which troubles your Asters 
and other flowers, is, to judge from your description, 
Lytta atrata, or some closely related species. The only 
remedy we know is hand-picking and killing them, 


Profit in Poultry.—“E. W. A.,” Rogers- 
ville, East Tennessee. Poultry-keeping is not profitable, 
unless followed with great perseverance, skill, and ex- 
perience—nor even then, if there is not a good market 





for a range, unless fancy fowls are kept, and eggs or birds 
are sold at high prices. A considerable portion of the 
profit of fancy poultry keepers is from premiuins at 
poultry shows, and to succeed as an exhibitor or breeder 
of fancy poultry, one must have long experience, tact, 
taste, and skill, and an established reputation. A young 
man, who knows nothing of poultry-keeping, would be 
almost sure to lose his money, by going into the business, 
Where fowls can be kept on a farm at little or no ex- 
pense, there they are profitable, but rarely elsewhere. 





Machine to Sow and Cultivate 
Turnips.--“ R. D.,”” Winnebago, Ill. Allen’s Planet 
Seed Drill and Hoe Combined, sows turnips or any other 
small seeds, and by making the necessary changes, culti- 
vates and hoes the rows. It is made byS. L. Allen & 
Co., 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. It is a light 
machine, and can be used by a woman in the garden, or 
a boy or man in the field. 














“semper paratus/ And let them not be particular about 


near by for eggs and fowls. Grass fields are necessary 


SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—Many persons 
who are victimized by swindlers, or have attempts made 
upon them, think they have done their whole ,duty in 
the matter if they report the case to us. We have no 
power to suppress humbugs, except that which accom- 
panies our ability to expose them; and there are many 
cases in which exposure does but little good. As an il- 
lustration of this: we not long ago received a note stat- 
ing that three licensed venders—giving their numbers— 
were selling from their carts a few blocks below our 
office. The writer stated that he had examined their 
measures, and found all had false bottoms; one tin 
quart measure having two bottoms over an inch apart. 
This gentlemen writes us a note asking us to expose the 
swindle under “Sundry Humbugs” and then to com- 
pletely throw the matter upon our shoulders, omits to 
sign his name. This gentleman’s duty in the case was 
very plain ; he should have bought a quart of what the 
vender was selling, as evidence that the measure had 
been used, and then called upon the nearest policeman 
to make the arrest, and should then have gone with him 
as witness. Our exposure of a street-vender, who is here 
to-day and there to-morrow, a month after the occurrence, 
would do no good whatever, while one single arrest 
would carry consternation to the whole crew. It is the 
same with many other cases we are called upon to ex- 
pose. There is a live-stock concern in Pennsylvania 
about which we have almost weekly complaints, which 
are apparently getting considerable sums of money with- 
out making any returns. We have no proof of this, 
other than the assurance of a number of persons in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, but which is really no legal 
proof. If facts are as stated, about this Pennsylvania 
concern, why do not those who have lost their money 
take legal steps to recover? Writing to us will not get 
the money back, nor can we publish the concern as 
swindlers unless we have the proofs which will convince 
twelve men that we were right in doing so. Law-suits 
are a natural consequence of our course in exposing hum- 
bugs, and the expense of time and money in defending 
suits where we have abundant proof of the accuracy of 
our statements, give us all the amusement of that kind 
we care for, and we do not propose in any case to ba 
called into court without being able to fully substantiate 
our assertions. We have done in the past, as we expect 
to do in the future, our full share in exposing swindlers, 
and this with no other object than to protect the public, 
and we think we have a right to ask that those who have 
the opportunity, should help in the work. But tore- 
turn to this matter of 


FALSE WEIGHT’ AND MEASURES, 


the loss to the community from this source is much 
greater than is supposed. Aside from the cases of in- 
tentional fraud, there is much inaccuracy in the scales 
and weights of presumably honest dealers. We cannot 
here point out the inaccuracies that may occur with an 
honest dealer. Spring-balances are always to be looked 
at with suspicion ; at best they are liable to vary, and 
a dishonest vender can make them tell heavily against 
the purchaser. The only safeguard against inten- 
tional and accidental short weight is to have a pair of 
accurate scales or a weil-tested balance of some kind, 
and weigh every article that comes home. 
CATCHING VAIN PREACHERS. 

There is a new dodge reported by a Virginia correspon- 
dent. The Rey. So-and-So is a good man who has been 
quietly discharging his duties in some obscure town in 
Virginia, without thought of anything beyond his own 
proper work. He getsa letter from a person in N. Y. 
He knows no one in that city, and wondering, opens the 
lettcr; he finds it dated No. 000 5th Avenue; he has 
heard of that as the place where the ‘‘nabobs”’ live.; 
great is his astonishment to find that it is a gratuitous 
letter from Mr. Whats-his-name, praising a beautiful ex- 
tract from one of his sermons. Oh! this was a lovely 
sermon, it did Whats-his-name so much good; he only 
paid $2 for the ‘“‘Rambulecr” published by Art & Co., 
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N. Y., and he holds that volume as the priceless gem of 
his extensive library. Is not Parson ‘ So-and-So *’ mor- 
ial? is he not too guileless to see the bait? He sends 
the $2, which can be poorly spared—but it will be such a 
surprise and pleasure to his wife to see one of his ser- 
mons in print—printed in New York, too. He says 
nothing to the wife, but sends the $2 to Art & Co. He 
awaits the arrival of the book by mail—and at last ac- 
counts was still waiting. ; 
THE MINING FEVER 

is now prevailing in eastern Massachusetts, and the re- 
ported success of some mines has caused great excite- 
ment throughout Essex and adjoining counties. Already 
very suspicious-looking persons are prowling around 
farms, and proposing to pay large prices for the property 
on a provisional purchase, the farmer signing a bond to 
sell at the end of two years if valuable metals are found 
on the place. All the advice we can give is to be careful 
how you sign anything affecting your property. No 
doubt these bonds, perhaps in an obscure manner, con- 
vey the right of exploration, and the unfortunate signer 
may find excavations made in his best fields, or even in 
his front yard in the ‘‘ exploration” for silver and gold. 
Be cautious....Complaints are now and then made of 





BOGUS CANVASSERS, 
who come around and get subscriptions for papers which 
have no existence. It would occur to most persons to 
ask to see a copy of the paper to which their subscrip- 
tions are solicited. The people of Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
have been victimized by paying money for a paper said 
to be published in New York, which, and its alleged pub- 
lishers, is not to be found. 

TELEGRAPH INSTITUTES. 
We have received so many complaints of these concerns 
that there must be something rotten in those at some west- 
ern points. A correspondent at Harper's Ferry, lowa,com- 
plains of being swindled himself by one of these in Wis- 
consin, and states that many young men, including crip- 
ples, who go there, get “beaten out of” their hard- 
earned money, and asks us to warn people against such 
Institutes. That there are “Telegraphic Institutes” 
and ‘‘ Commercial Colleges *’ which promise much more 
than they can perform, seems very probable, but unless 
our friend can give us something more definite, we can- 
not warn people against the particular “Institute” of 
which he complains. 
LOTTERIES 

for the present seem chiefly confined to Texas. It is to 
be regretted that this magnificent state, with such won- 
derful capabilities, and which within a few years has 
made such cheering progress, should harbor these enter- 
prises. There are several of them in full blast, one of 
which ‘‘The Texas Mutual Benefit Association” has a 
truly ingenious plan for getting rid of its tickets. It 
sends a person five tickets with a circular stating that the 
price is $2, but if the one who receives them does not 
wish to go $2 on the chances, he is advised to sell four 
of the tickets at 50 cents each, an] keep the other for his 
trouble, ana this one ticket may draw the capital prize 
of $25,000—and then again it may not, no knowing what 
may happen. The Texans talk about Yankee ’cuteness, 
but this beats anything we have known a Yankee to do. 
The name of the “secretary”? is Choate Somerby, 
which printed in fac-similie, looks at first sight most un- 
fortunately like ‘‘ Cheat Somebody,” as one of our corre- 
spondents suggests. The business of selling 


COUNTERFEIT MONEY, 
or rather of pretending to do so, (for as we have before 
explained there is no counterfeit money in the transac- 
tion, all the machinery being for getting a hold on some 
unfortunate victim), seems to have revived a little as 
spring opens. It would be amusing to us, who have cir- 
culars of these chaps by the bushel, to see the surprise 
of those to whom such a matter is entirely new, did we 
not see that their indignation at being made the recipi- 
ent of a proposition to engage in dealing in ‘‘ queer” 
was perfectly honest. One gentleman in South Carolina 
is careful to send the envelope the ‘circular came in, so 
that we may ‘ferret out the scoundrel if possible.” 
“ Ferret out’’—why bless your honest soul, we havegon 
the table several other copies of the self-same circular, 
printed on the very same paper, with the same type, 
each of which has a different name attached to it, and 
were we to goamong our ‘‘ archives *’ we could no doubt 
produce the identical thing with from 25 to 50 different 
names. ..We thank Herry Woodward for offering a 
little variety in thisline. Most of these fellows offer a 
printed circular, and poorly printed too, or else a litho- 
graphed one, but Henry's circular is written, and neatly 
too to be in keeping with its style. Henry is not one of 
these vulgar fellows that talk about “counterfeit money,” 
oh no, he has only ‘“‘ goods,”’ and they are of the “ finest 
quality” which is a great improvement over the old 
style of circular....These so-called 
PUROHASING AGENCIES 


are anuisance. We say ‘‘ so-called,” because there arein 





New York, and perhaps other cities, respectable persons 
doing a legitimate business as purchasing agents, but 
we refer to those chaps in obscure towns whose cata- 
logues and circulars give no names. They offer traps 
and trinkets of various kinds, but often their real end and 
object is to introduce improper and foolish books.... 
John' M. Haven, of Mich., though only 16, is too old a 
bird to be caught with such chaff as that sent out by the 
“Union Purchasing Agency.” Master H. has no need 
of a book that teaches ‘‘ How to make a girl fall in love 
with you,” or ‘how to bet and always win.”’....In the 
medical line there is unusual dullness ; the old things 
seem to be very quiet and new ones are rare. 
THE DODGES FOR SECURING AGENTS 

for the sale of quack medicines all over the country, are 
ingenious and amusing. These fellows know that.they 
can by mail reach all the postmasters in the country, 
without knowing their names. We have before us a 
circular to postmasters, persuading them to find an agent. 
The medicine man wants a ‘local preacher,” a man 
‘*too feeble to labor” oran “invalid”? to act as his 
agent, and to pay the postmaster for securing such, he 
will send him “ one dollar’s worth of the medicines, or I 
will send you one gross of pens ’’-—take the pens, by all 
means. Others are more liberal; one chap offers the 
person who procures an agent 20 percent on all the 
money that agent may send in during his first year, and 
to the agent who will buy half a gross of the stuff, he 
sends a coat pattern.—Moral. The stuff itself must cost 
precious little to start with—to allow all these discounts. 
The expense is, in any case, a matter of bottles and labels, 
as the filling, as we have shown in the former articles, 
can be made very cheaply....The ‘‘ Toll-gate* adver- 
tisement still appears in papers which go into respecta- 
ble families. Those who send for it get a card about the 
size of an ordinary envelope, with a very poor puzzle 
picture on one side, and on the other the advertisement 
of a “ Doctor” who will for 10c. send his book on private 
diseases. Well, this book—which is embellished by a 
portrait of the author is just a wonder. We thought we 
had seen the high pressure style of ‘* medical ** literature 
before, but this “takes the rag off’? of any quackery 
that we have seen. Being about maticrs that we do not 
care to print here, we cannot show it up as it deserves. 
This book tells us—about a very simple matier—‘“ no 
doctor under heayen understands this but myself,’ and 
on through the whole little closely printed pamphlet, 
which is designed to convince any nervous person who 
reads it that something fearful is the matter with him, 
and that his only hope is to send to this Buffalo quack 
who treats patients by the month. Abbey—how can 
you—after publishing this book, ran down your brother 
quacks of the ‘‘ Bible House,” ‘‘ Howard Association,” 
“Retired Physicians,’ and all the rest, as you do on 
p. 23? There is said to be honor among thieves—are 
quack doctors without that attribute ?....A correspon- 
dent in Morgan Co., Ohio, offers us some interesting facts 
about that ‘‘ National Surgical Institute.” We do not 
need to go beyond its circular to form an opinion of it. 


48 CANCER PLASTERS, 
and all on one poor woman! A friend in Morrison, IIl., 
states that a wonderful cancer quack has been there 
from Princeton, Ill., who has as sharp a nose for cancers 
as a pig has for truffles. This fellow took six cancers 
out of one unfortunate woman, and finding so many 
more, he concluded he must take her home with him in 
order to finish up the job. He writes to the poor crea- 
ture’s husband that he has “ got 48 plasters on her,”’ but 
that’s just nothing, as he has taken out over 80 cancérs 
from one woman, and she lived. We are tempted to say 
that it is a pity that the ‘Doctor’ did. Is there no 
power to stay those fiends who prowl about, and by giv- 
ing some ‘‘ test medicine *’ profess to find cancers in any 
one who is weak enough to believe the wretch? An 
Italian friend of ours—by the way one of the most ten- 
der-hearted of men in his acts, but one of the most vio- 
lent in speech, considers hanging too good for some 
crimes, and when he hears of anything particularly atro- 
cious says: ‘* Boil them,. boil ’em in oil, over a slow 
fire.” Perhaps this would be unnatural punishment, 
but this cancer quack should have at least 48 plasters put 
upon his body, “ where they would do the most good.” 





Patent Fences.—“G. H.§.,’? Mason Co., 
Ill. There is no necessity to pay a patent right for the 
construction of a wire fence with pickets interwoven. 
There are a sufficient number of fences now in use, and 
not patented, from’ which to choose. Unfortunately, 
however, one does not know to-day if the fence he is 
building may not be patented to-morrow. Patents are 
granted for anything and everything of the most trifling 
character, and the patentees frequently impose upon 
public journals and get their patents described and 
published as contrivances in common use. Farmers are 
thus victimized by thousands, and a regular business is 
thus carried on. The remedy is for the farmers to help 
the agricultural press to procure a change in the present 
loose system of granting patents. 
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Printed in 18 Color Shades, 
That are Beautiful, and 
Charming. 

I—“Up for Repairs.” 


The sister mending her brother’s torn clothes, 
will be a fine ornament in any house. 


II—“ Look Out.” 
A maiden at a cascade in the act of dashing wa- 
ter upon you,—a new and greatly improved edition 
of this new painting. . 


IlI—“ Mischief Brewing.” 

A country boy with a-‘‘ Jack o’ lantern,’”? which 
he has made out of a pumpkin, and he is telling 
his little sister of the sport they will have with it 
by and by, afier nightfall. : 


IV—“The Strawberry Girl,” 

One of the most popular pictures brought out in 
this country or Europe, (size 14 by 20 inches,) of 
which every home should have a copy. 











As long as our supply holds out, we offer achoice 
of any one of the above four pictures, to every 
person subscribing for the American Agriculturist, 
who sends, to pay the cost of mounting, packing, 
and forwarding free by mail, viz: 


For No. I....only 25 cents extra. ) For mounting, 
For No. II....only 25 cents extra. packing, , 
For No. IIlI....only 25 cents extra. and free 
For No. IV....only 50 cents extra. delivery. 


That is, nothing for the pictures, and only 25 or 50 
cents extra for cost of mounting, packing, and pay- 
ing postage or express, Any one of these pictures 
is richly worth the cost of many subscriptions. 
They are beautifully printed in Oil Colors, and have 
the appearance, and indeed the value, of Oil Paint- 
ings on canvas. ‘ 

[a¥" Name your choice when sending in your 
subscription. 

[=¥> These Pictures are offered to all subscribers 
now coming in. 


>-aGae 
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Live Stock at the Centennial.~ 
The Bureau of Agriculture of the International Centen 
nial Exhibition will exhibit Live Stock within the months 
of Sept. and Oct., 1876, as follows: Horses, mules and 
asscs, (as one class), frum Sept, Ist to 15th. Horned 
Cattle, (of a'l varieties), from Sept. 20th to Oct. 5th. 
Sheep, swine and goats, (as one class), from Oct. 10th to 
25th. The Bureau is in daily receipt of applications for 
space, and it is highly important that all who design ex- 
hibiting, shouid now make application, as the prepara- 
tion necessary must be regulated by the actual demands. 
Inquiries as to regulations for admission of stock, etc., 
may be addressed to the Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture, Philadelphia. 


Basket Items con= 
tinued on page 237. 
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A House Costing $2,000. 

BY §. B REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N, ¥Y. 

’ y iui gest 

_ The plans published in the March American Agri- 
culturist haye called out considerable correspon- 
dence, indicating a general interest. in- houses of 
that character and cost. 
somewhat larger, but can be built for very nearly 
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Fig. 1.—SUBURBAN RESIDENCE—ELEVATION. 


the same cost.... Elevation, (figure 1.)—The 
Front is irregular, having an angle, which narrows 
the parts, supplies more vertical lines, and adds to 
their length comparatively. These are important 
features, imparting a graceful appearance, and in- 
fluencing the entire character of the house....The 
angle affords ample room for the Piazza, which can 
be built for much less cost than when its three 
sides are exposed.—The next attractive features of 
the front, are the Bay Windows below, and double 
windows above, with the Ballustrade, and Hood, so 
proportioned and arranged, that they conforin with 
each other with pleasing effect..... Cellar, (fig. 
2.)—The Foundation Walls are of hard bricks laid 
in mortar, 8 inches thick, and 7 feet high. In lo- 
calities where the foundation rests on loose sand, 
care should be taken to provide a bedding, laid 4 
inches below the cellar bottom, 16 inches wide, of 
brick, or better of large flat stones. Stili greater 
care should be bestowed on the bedding for the 
chimneys and girder supports, for they sustain the 
greatest proportionate weight, and any settlement 
of these parts will cause a depression of the floors, 
disarranging the whole house, and become an im- 
mediate and continuous source of anxiety.and ex- 
pense. The Area in the rear is built of hard brick 
‘and mortar, with blue-stone steps and coping. 
-Blue-stone Sills are provided for each of the cellar 
windows....First Story, (fig. 3.)—The inte- 
rior arrangement of the plan will be appreciated as 
making the best possible use of the room. The 

_ ‘Front Hall is wider than is usual in houses of this 
_ @haracter. The Stairs are arranged with the 
“quarter circle” about midway of their hight, 
owe which brings the niche down where it becomes an 
imy it feature of the hall.—The three principal 
Parlor, Dining Room, and Kitchen, can 


The plans here given are | 








—_ 


| be entered from the hall. The latter two rooms 


have doors leading to the lobby. The Lobby is 
built of 43-inch tongued and grooved ceiling-boards, 
with sashes made to swing. A Shelf, 13 feet high, 
and another just above the sash, give sufficient 
framework to fasten the center of the boarding ; 
the ends are nailed to the sill and plate; these 
shelves will be found useful for many purposes. 
| Attached to the lobby, and built with it, is a good 
sized Pantry, (p,) for the din- 
ing room. Thekitchen is pro- 
vided with a Closet at the side 
of the chimney, a Sink, with 
small closet underneath, and 
a direct communication to the 
cellar stairs under the hall 
stairs. The window in the 
side of the dining room may 
be omitted, if the house is in 
a village and joins another, but 
this is desirable to give avund- 
ant light in this, which is 
really the living room of the 
family.—The method of heat- 
ing indicated in the plans given 
for March are applicable to this 
plan....Second Story, 
(fig. 4.)—The peculiar manner 
of constructing the Stairs, 
brings their landing nearly in 
the center, so that hall space 
sufficient only for four doors 
is necessary, leaving almost 
the entire floor to be laid off 
into rooms. The heavy lines 
show the most simple method 
of dividing this story into four 
rooms. Should another room 
be desirable, it can be taken 
off from two rooms as shown 
by the dotted lines. In this 
case another window may be 
inserted as indicated. Every 
one’s experience is that there 
cannot be too many closets, 
and we nave added one to every 
room in the house, except the 
parlor.... Construction. 
—The bill of timber appended 
indicates a “‘regular’’ Frame. 
It is a great satisfaction, and 
saving, to have the timber properly ‘‘laid_ out,” 
and framed by, and under the immediate direction 
of a master mechanic, so as to be quickly and sub- 
stantially raised. Four good carpenters would 
easily frame all the timber in this house in 2 days, 
and raise it the next day. At least one man of well 
known ability and experience as a mechanic should 
be with and take charge of those employed to 
build a house. It is not economical for one about 
to build a home to trust such work to the caprice of 
an inexperienced man, who has “helped” around 
some job, until he has learned the name of tools, 
but who has no positive knowledge of the trade, 
and could not for his life “lay out” the corner 
post for a two story house, yet is shrewd enough to 
screen his deficiencies by suggesting ‘‘ balloon,” 
or something indefinite, that requires little or no 
skill. It sometimes happens, in localities remote 
from cities or large towns, that persons are obliged 
to do with make-shifts, to get a home at all. It 
was such a condition of things that led the well 
disposed pioneer of the west to adopt the method 
called ‘Balloon framing,’’ which is really no fram- 
ing at all, and required no skill to get up a kind 
of home, acceptable under such circumstances. 
But wherever skilled labor may be had, it is ridicu- 
lous to see a gang of intelligent (?) mechanics 
standing up pieces of diverse lengths, and prop- 
ping them in a vertical position with rods running 
every way as braces, not one of which can be re- 
moved until the upper ends are secured by ties of 
some sort. A good frame in a house is equivalent 
to a good constitution in a man, and is of vital im- 
portance ; it need not be clumsy, or overloaded, 
but should at least have the merit of being able to 
stand alone.... Painting.—The principal ob- 
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ject in Painting should be to protect and preserve 
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the materials used in construction, as also to giveg 
good appearance. All exterior wood-work, though 
executed with the greatest care and in the most 
substantial manner, if left exposed to climatic in- 
fluences is very soon destroyed. It is economy to 
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Fig. 2,—PLAN OF CELLAR. 


use only the best lead and linsced oil in painting ex- 
terior wood-work. They will outlast all other 
compounds, present a better appearance, and in 
the end furnish a much better foundation for fu- 
ture painting. The difference in cost between the 
best materials and the imitations, for painting the 
exterior of a house built on these plans, would not 
exceed twelve dollars, and the cost of labor would 
be just the same in either case. The first coat, or 
‘priming’? should be put on with the greatest 
care, so as to thoroughly cover and close all the 
pores in the exposed surface. All window and out- 
side door frames, corner boards, window caps, wa- 
ter table, and stoop flooring, should be primed be- 
fore setting, especially their edges, where joinings 
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Fig. 8.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


require to be made, as it will be the last opportuni- 
ty to do justice to these parts, where moisture is 
liable to collect and remain, When priming is 
well done, it is best to let the buiiding stand until 
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thoroughly acted, both inside and out, . sable ‘sibili 
ing the second coat. It must be evident to any one 
that much of the water used inthe plastering must 
percolate through and thoroughly saturate every 
part of a house. Sufficient time should be allowed 
for this moisture to pass off, and the whole house 
to become dried out....The nails should then be 
“set,”? which will tighten up permanently all the 
laps in the siding, after which the work should be 
properly puttied and the second coat applied. Au- 
tumn is the best season to paint, after the extreme 
heat has passed, and insects have disappeared ; the 
process of drying will be slower, and more perfect, 
with less waste by evaporation, leaving a smooth 
solid surface. I am often asked “‘ what color to 
paint?’ Notwithstanding much has been said 
against white for outside painting, and the assur- 
ance that there are many cases where white would 
not be suitable, or thought of, yet I believe that for 
suitability and good taste in nine cases out of ten 
very light colors, or pure white are indicated. I 
have known instances where much time has been 
spent to discover a suitable color fora house, where 
nearly all the different pigments were drawn from, 
and after much mixing and testing, the result has 
generally been an unknown and unnamed shade, as 
if everything depended on some sentimental 
‘“‘blending with the back ground,” or in other 
words, painting the house out of sight. As a rule 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR, 


paint so as to best reveal the true character of 
the building, and this is best done when the colors 
afford the foundation for the natural shadows 
that result from the true and actual projections. 

Cost: The following items, prepared with care, 
embrace the full bill of materials, and labor re- 
quired in the construction of this house, together 
with their present cost in the ee of New York : 


57 yards Excavation, @ 20c. per Yard ..........ccececeee $11.40 
13,00 Brick, furnished and laid, @ Per) BOCES nascecces 105.00 
500. yards Lath and Plastering, @ Sic. Per YATA...2. 2006 175.00 
28 fect Stone Steps and Coping, @ 40c. per foot........ 11.20 
16 feet Stone Sills, @ 30c. per fOOb.........ceeceeceeecees 4.80 
2370 feet limber, @ 2c. per foot...... 53.32 
viz. 2 Sills, 4x7 in. x30) ft. ong. 6 Posts, 4x7 in. x20 ft. long. 
3 Sills, 4x7 in, x 22 ft. long. 2 Ties, 4x6 in, x 30 ft. long. 


2 Ties. 4x6 in. x 22 ft. long. 
2 Plates, 4x6 in.x30 ft. long. 
9 Plate 8, 4x6 in. x 2? ft. lg, 
6 Pieces, 3x7 in. x 16 ft. ’'g¢ 


1 Girt, 4x8 in. x 16 ft. long. 

1 Girt, 4x8 in. x 8 ft. long. 
26 Beams, 3x7 in. x22 ft. long. 
6 Beams. 3x7 in. x15 ft. long. 


400 Wall Strips, 2x4 inches x13 feet long, @ 16c, = 64.00 
200 Novelty Siding Boards, 9% —- @ 38c. each.. bee 
160 pounds Tarred Paper, @ ie. DE Bian cinocctensacens 8.00 

44.80 


128 tongued and grooved yieorine. "9! 4 inches, @35c ea 
110 Hemlock Boar rds, @ 20c. each a 
9'4 Squares of Tin Roofing, @ 9c. per foot. 
120 feet Cornice, 30c. per [006.... .. ..cccccoccccssescces OO 
111 feet Gutter sind Le: ander, 10c. per TNOR ic sdvceceseveene 

1 Bay Window with Blinds (comic te) 





Materials in Stoop, Lobby, Balcony, Ho od, and Cor- 


MOK MEI int nig Venema aceacin cae enn es GaaieeN srs 78.00 
8 Windows with Blinds, —— te) @ os CRACK. wr 00006 128 00 
4 Cellar Windows, (complete), @ fie 6.00 


24 Doors, ota a rte ), @ $10 exch.......00 
@ DEALS, (COMBO) 5565. oc6 base's. sscacccst 
2 Marble M: antele and 4 Pine Mantles.. 
Base-Boards and EME ec ccaséasenecioes se eeeeeeeeere 
WIIG; Dt, MINE OI oe ict eebedbaccaasccdescoessieets 34.00 
Cartage, average one ae ° 

Carpenter’s L abor | a = luded above) 

 Seeeaag two co 





VS ie we eeeeseesees. ++ cones 





Total cost of materials and construction........... $2,000.00 
Probably the average cost, throughout the coun- 





try, may be a little less, as brick Pl weet are 
cheaper in most localities. Where necessary to 
economize more, some saving may be effected in 
blinds, stone steps, etc., but the small additional 
cost of these will be amply repaid where it can be 
possibly afforded. 
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The Element of Pluck. 
<-teee 

People in pecuniary misfortune, in estimating 
their liabilities and resources, seldom consider 
among the latter the element of pluck. The ten- 
dency with nearly all unfortunates is to magnify 
difficulties, and underrate or wholly forget their 
power to overcome them. A man in good health, 
with unsullied character, need fear no evil, nor be 
robbed of his happiness, no matter how adversely 
things may appear. If he is heavily in debt, and 
can satisfy the community that he is straining 
every nerve und appropriating all his resources 
to discharge his obligations, there is no danger of 
his losing a well-earned reputation, and there is 
no reason why he should not be cheerful in his 
family and joyous in his own heart. The self-con- 
sciousness of integrity, coupled with the approving 
smile of the Father above, should enable a man to 
face every foe and surmount every difficulty. If 


_ instead of burdensome debt, he is overtaken by fire 


or flood, so that the accumulated comforts of years 
are swept away in an hour, he gains nothing by 
sitting down, folding his arms, and weeping over 
his misfortune. ‘ Up and at it,”’ is a familiar, but 
expressive phrase. Pluck is a lever that upheaves 
difficulties. Before a resolute man, the green withes 
of adversity snap like threads of tow. It is not 
enough that a man in trouble has physical force to 
execute, and mental clearness to plan, but behind 
both he needs the impelling power of pluck. The 
steam engine may be ever so perfect and bright, 
the engineer ever so competent, but both would be 
unavailable to draw the long line of cars if steam 
were lacking. Pluck is toa man what steam is to 
the railway train. 

A farmer, a short time ago, came to a well-known 
citizen for advice. He was in low spirits, matters 
had gone wrong with him through loans to friends, 
and speculations outside of his farming business, 
until his debts became exceedingly burdensome. 
Unaccustomed to such interruptions in his hitherto 
unwavering success, his spirits gave way. Brood- 
ing over his troubles, he became morose and 
gloomy. He had no cheerful words for family or 
friends. He allowed trifling causes to keep him 
from church, and instead of listening to the en- 
couragement of the gospel, he moped on Sundays 
around his house and barns. Wherever he went he 
carried a “ hang-dog look,’’ and whatever he did, 
was done feebly, as though strength and ambition 
were both gone. In this condition of things a 
friend advised him to open his mind to the citizen 
above mentioned, whose long familiarity with tri- 
als made him capable both of sympathy and coun- 
sel. The conversation soon developed the fact that 
the farmer owned a property worth thirty thousand 
dollars, that his entire indebtcdness did not exceed 
thirteen thousand dollars, and that his income ex- 
ceeded his outgoes, including interest on his in- 
debtedness, by one thousand dollars. ‘‘ Why,”’ 
said the citizen, ‘‘ have you been disheartened over 
such a condition of affairs as this? What! a sur- 
plus of $17,000, and a net income of $1,000 per year 
to apply to your debts, which will grow less and 
less burdensome as successive payments are made. 
Why, my friend, thousands of poor fellows strug- 
gling with debts without any surplus income, 
would be happy to step into your shoes and sing 
like a lark over their good fortune. There is but one 
thing that is the matter with you, my friend, you 
have simply lost pluck! Yes! one other—profess- 
ing faith in a Divine Providence, you have also lost 
trust.”—So after many encouraging words on the 
part of the citizen, he bid him good-bye with a 
strong grasp of the hand, and with the parting 
words, “thank you, sir, I feel better.’”” And so he 
did ; his eyes were opened to realize that, as in the 
case of thousands of others, his troubles were im- 


aginary. How different the spirit of a furniture | 





dealer of my acquaintance, whose entire property 
above ground was recently destroyed by fire ina 
single night. Three buildings, a stock of furniture, 
household comforts, wardrobes, keepsake; indeed 
everything, so that morning found the family dis- 
persed in friendly dwellings with nething sed but 
the garments in which they fled. 

But see this man’s pluck. Inansweringa friend’s 
sympathizing letter, he writes: ‘‘ Your kind letter 
of sympathy at our late mishap was duly received. 
I have so much to tell I hardly know where to be- 
gin. Well, thank Providence we are all well, in 
excellent health and full of pluck. We haveal- 
most forgotten about it, and are tired of. talking 
fire, and are on the go-ahead track only. .In less 
than 24 hours we had a store rented, and com- 
menced to get ready for a new start. Some folks 
could not understand how I could take it so céolly, 
and if our loss ‘had not been so complete and total, 
I might have been suspected from my coolness 
of having a hand in ft. I have been rusting for 
two years, my son ran the business, while I did the 
playing. But now the rust is pretty well, raapd 
off, and I am about as bright as ten yea:s ago.” 
To any one in pecuniary distress, let me suggest 
that the way out of difficulties is not by bang-dog- 
ged-ness, but pluck. Cc. C.N. 
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Science Applied to Farming.—VI. 
By Pror. W. O. ATwaTER, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Middletown, Conn. 
53.5. 
How Science is Saving Money and Increading 
the Profits of Farming—@ The Proper Time 
for Harvesting Hay and Clever. 


‘* Haying time’ is close at hand, and will. bring 
with it an opportunity to put in practice. some 
principles brought out in previous chapters, And 
while we need Experiment Stations of our own to 
add to our knowledge of these principles, yet the 
recent investigations at the European Stations 
have yielded results worthy of careful atténtion. 

The proper time to cut hay and clover, depends 
1st, upon the Feeding Value of the crop gathered ; 
—2nd, upon the value of the after-growth ;—8d, 
upon the value of the roots and stubble left to 
enrich the soil.for another crop. 

The Feeding Value depends: First, upon the 
quantity gathered, and Second, upon the greater or 
less proportion of nutritive material it contains.— 
To obtain some definite knowledge 
these points, Dr. Wagner, director of the Experi- 
ment Station at Darmstadt, selected a portion of 
a field of red clover, where the growth was uni- 
form, and measured three plots, each containing 
about 2,300 square feet, (8¢ square rods), numbering 
them I, II, IM. On May 22nd, just before thie ‘clo- 
ver began to blossom, plot I was mowed,’ 

85 lbs. of cured hay. June 13th, when in full blos- . 
som, plot If was mowed, with a yield of 114 Ibs. of 
dry hay. July ist, near the end of blosséming, 
plot III was cut, and 128 lbs. of dry hay obtained. 
The gain in 40 days, May 22 to July 1, on 8 
square rods, was 43 lbs., or about 800 Ibs. per acre. 

But did the increase of feeding value correspond 
to the gain in weight ? To answer this, Dr. Wagner 
carefully analyzed the several cuttings, and found 
that, as is always the case, the young succulent 
clover was rich in albuminoids, and contained but 
little crude fiber. But as it grew older, the per- 
centage of albuminoids (nitrogen) decreased, while 
the crude fiber as constantly increased. 

















The Organic : 

Table 7. 2 stance af the 
ee a Nn *~ on 
1.—Cur May 2. va lgsay. ; 

Il.—Cur June 13. o§ 38 gs - 18 

Ill.—Cur Juty 1. 3 &3 83 

= 
ia De. | Ds. | Bs. | Be. | Bs. 
I.—Just before blossom..../ 8 | 64.2 | 11.8 | 21.9 | 90.6 
11—In full blossom......... Md | 90-5 12-2 | M4 | 19 
IIT—Toward end of biossom! 128 |100:2 | 12:8 | 42°8 | 46:9 











Let us study this table carefully, We have pre- 
viously learned that the albuminoids (8d column) 
are the most valuable, and the crude fiber the least 
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valuable part of the food. In 40 days the amount 
« of organic substance increased from 64 to 100 lbs.— 
just 86.lbs. But in this there was a gain of only 
lw, of albuminoids, while the crude fiber increas- 
@d about 21 Ibs:, or nearly.doubled, And during 
the last 19 days (June 13 to July 1) there was hard- 
ly any gain of albuminoids, although the crude 
fiber increased 6% Ibs., and other carbo-hydrates 
5 Ibs. These figures. show most clearly that the 
older growth was far less valuable as compared 
with the younger, than the increased weight of 43 
ibs. would imply. Dr. Wagner calculated the 
“money value of these crops,as based upon the nutri- 
itive values of the albuminoids and carbo-hydrates 
“whieh each contained. Here are his figures: 


“able 8.—Ciover Hay. Value. 
‘ Sam before blossoming. ... 8 ts. 72 cents. 
Cat full blossom............. 114 Ds. $1.05 cents. 
Iff.--Cut near end of blossom........ 128 ds. 94 cents. 


However theoretical these calculations may seem, 
they are doubtless not far out of the way as an 
expression of the relative values of the crop at the 
diffcrent cuttings. We may illustrate this very 
Gleaily by another consideration which we have 
previously discussed, namely, the digestibility of the 
different crops. How much of the material of 
these different crops would animals which consume 
them actually digest, and make over in flesh, fat, 
milk, etc., or utilize in other ways in their bodies ? 
Some experiments by Dr. Wolff, of the Station at 
Holiénheim, will-aid us inanswering this question. 

Four different portions of a clover field were 
mowed at as many different times, and the hay fed 
tosheep. Four experiments, with hay of different 

_ degrees of maturity, were thus made. During each 
the hay consumed by tle animals, and the excre- 
ment voided, were carefully weighed and analyzed. 
Thus the proportions of each crop which the ani- 
mals digested, were learned. Below are the results : 
Out of every \\0 lbs. of the 

following substances contain- 
6d in the clover cut at the dif- 

Serent periods, the animals 


digested the number of pounds 
sel under each, viz.: a 





Table 9. 

















Timm OF CUTTING THE 2s te | ; rr 

CLoves. ag | $s 8s $33 
l\-oisot= 

BS |S Se | RS Ss 

PR A foot! Gers [Te 

| os. | me. | ms. ! ms. | Ds. 

ust before blossom......... | Ws. | HH. | OO. | 65.2 | 82.7 

n beginning of blossom.....| 68. BE | 58. | 67. | 74.5 

n full blossom.......... -| 6.9 | 64.8 | 49.7 | 61.2 | 71.8 

Near end of bi ape 68.3 ' 58.6 38.8 | 44.5 | 70.7 


It appears, then, that from every 109 lbs. of or- 
ganic substance in the young clover, the animals 
digested 75 Ibs., or nearly three-fourths. As the 
clover grew older, it became less and less digest- 
ibie, until in the most mature crop only 583 Ibs., or 
little over one half, was digested. Taking the 
several ingredients of the organic substance sepa- 
rately, we find a similar decrease, in digestibility 
as the plant matures. Fromjevery 100 Ibs. of al- 
buminoids the animals digested in the youngest 
clover 74, and in the oldest only 55% Ibs. The 
amount of crude fiber digested falls in like manner 
from 60 to 39 per cent.—Remember that all which 
was not digested was passed off as excrement. It 
was worthless for nutrition, and was useful only 
as manure. The youngest clover was nearly as 
digestible as meal or potatoes, while the oldest was 
but little more digestible than straw. 

Now apply these results to those obtained by Dr. 
Wagner, in Table 7, above. The 85 Ibs. of hay of 
Plot I, cut just before the beginning of blossom, 
contained 64'/, lbs. of organic substance. Accord- 
ing to Table 9, 74 per cent of this, or 474 lbs., would 
be digestible. Comparing the other items in Tables 











7 and 9, we have the following results of Dr. Wag- 
ner’s crops of clover : 

Table 10. 3g) 23 |S s3i 

Bet os | &s es 
S83) 53 | 35 S58 
8}; Rops Crover Cur. 8S=| &> | £> est 
2} QA! RSS 

| | | 

3 lore blossom | G4 | 47.5 | Pe, 
I tall b ar {68 | 61.6 105c. 
Fie koe ee 8 ge ie 





To every one having grass or clover to harvest, 
‘buch facts as these are very important. From May 
‘224 (1) to June 13th (II), there was an increase of 
"99 Ibs. of hay, including 26°1bs. of organic sub- 

















staxce. The digestibility, however, decreased from 
74 to 68 per cent during this time, so that the ac- 
tual gain of nutritive material was (614—47%) 14 lbs. 
But from ‘June 13th (Il) to July 1st (IIL), while 
there was a gain of 14 Ibs. of hay and 11% Ibs. of 
organic substance, the digestibility decreased 10 
per cent, so that there was not a gain, but an actual 
loss of (613—594) 23 lbs. of nutritive material. 
This makes a bad showing for the older crops, but 
the case is, in fact, still worse. Table 7 tells us 
that the earlier crops contain the largest propor- 
tions of the albuminoids, and Table 9 that a larger 
percentage of these is digestible in the younger 
clover. It is clear then that the digestible material 
is richer in nitrogen, and hence worth more pound 
for pound in the younger than the older crops. 

We are then forced to the conclusion that, as far as 
the FEEDING VALUE of the crop is concerned, the most 
profitable time for harvesting clover is a little before 
the period of full blossom. 


The experiments upon other grasses have not } 
been as extensive; but so far as they have been @ 
made, as well as from analogy, we may adopt the J 
And these results obtained by 4 
positive science, correspond with the experience » ~~ 


same conclusions. 


of the most observing, intelligent, practical men. 


Another question of considerable importance ‘ 


must be considered. If the grass cut 20 days be- 
fore the close of blossoming is then at its highest 


feeding value, by cutting it thus early, we have 20 | 


days more for the aftergrowth, and this too at the 
period before the dryest, parching weather arrives. 
It is evident that there will be a much larger growth 
of aftermath than if the first cutting was delayed. 
We have not space to go into details, or to give ex- 
periments on this point. They are hardly needed. 

One objection, if not the only one, to early cut- 
ting of clover especially, may be named, viz.: 
clover roots gather much organic matter which 
enriches the soil for other crops, even when the 
clover itself ismowed forfodder. Experiment and 
observation seem to show that these roots continue 
to develop and enlarge up to the full maturity of 
blossoming and seed—gathering an increasing 
amount of fertilizing material. When, therefore, 
the clover stubble is to be plowed under for other 
crops, the loss from later mowing is partly made 
up in the increase of roots and stubble. How much 
account is to be made of this, we have, as yet, not 
sufficient experiments and investigations to decide. 
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Bee Notes. 


BY M. QUINBY, ST. JOHNSVILLE, N. Y. 
—_—o— 

Among the domestic animals, we have various grades 
of improvement. Among horses and cattle, the various 
breeders find points in each grade that they wish to prop- 
agate for some particular purpose. They select parents 
that have points that they expect to find in their off- 
spring. The beautiful Durham is not expected from the 
wild race of the tropics. Among bees, the beautiful and 
amiable Italian is not expected from the black, vicious, 
and often more indolent native. Both varieties may 
have some traits that it is desirable to propagate, while 
both have some which might be advantageously left out. 
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Fig. 1.—THE BROOD CUT OUT. 


One stock may possess vigor and industrious habits, and 
a disposition to resent any measure that seems to them 
an approach to robbing them of their stores. Another 
may be too indolent to collect much, and lack energy to 
protect what they have. Accumulation of stores is what 
is usually wanted. 1f industrious habits and a mild dis- 
position are found combined, that is the breed to propa- 
gate from. With most of us these traits are only ascer- 
tained by close and attentive observation. Thirty years 
ago an old lady, when asked to fix a price for one of her 
colonies, replied that she had smarter bees than any one 


else, they swarmed early and often; she had probably | 


discovered a fact, without being able to trace it to any 
cause. What is there to prevent changing all our stocks 
into the best in one summer, if all the queens are select- 
ed from such only? It is time this point received atten- 
tion. In rearing cattle, it will not do to check the 
growth by an insufficiency, or an inferior quaiity of food. 
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| alittle sooner than from eggs just laid. 


Queen bees need a full development as well as cattle. 
Much discussion has been had relative to rearing queens 
in full stocks, or in small nuclei ; some claiming that a 
full stock is the most natural. It will not be discussed 
here, further than to say that a full supply of nutriment 
is required to rear good queens ; usually the least trouble 
and expense, where many queens are to be reared, is to 
make a little box to represent a movable-comb hive. 
Combs of full size of hive can be used on the same prin- 
ciple, the size makes but little difference, if there are 
nurse bees enough. It would seem that the Creator had 
designed especially to facilitate the increase of the best. 
stock. In addition to the number of queens provided, 
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Fig. 2.—1TNE BROOD FIXED IN THE COMB. 


when a swarm issues naturally, it isso arranged that they 
can be increased almost indefinitely. Eggs of a fertile 
queen are of two kinds—one produces males, the other 
females. Means of deciding which will produce drones, 
and which workers, are given to all observers, as one 
kind is deposited in worker cells, the other in drone 
cells, Whether the act of depositing the egg in the large 
or small cell decides the sex or not, will not now be dis- 


| cussed. One thing is certain, the eggs deposited in 


worker cells that ordinarily would produce workers, can 
be converted into queens. ‘When young bees not many 
days old, are destitute of a queen, and are provided with 
eggs, or young brood, in season, they at once procecd to 
provide one or more. It is well to wait, before com- 
mencing toraise queens, until there is a prospect of 
drones hatching, as soon, at least, as the queens do. If 
bees to commence with can be procured a half mile 
away, it is better. Geta quart or thereabouts. Now, 
from the stock you wish to breed from, take a piece 
of comb containing brood. It is better to get it all 
of one age, The first or second day after the eges are 
hatched, is best. Take out the comb containing brood, 
and hold it so that the light shines directly into the bot- 
tom of the cells. Find a spot where the eggs are just 
hatched. Take such ; as queens will mature from them 
The larve that 
have been fed toe long as workers, can not be so well 
developed into queens by nursing. New comb is better 
than old. If old and tough, cut off half the length of the 
cells with a knife. Cut out a piece the shape of fig. 1, 
3 or 4 inches long, by 34 an inch wide. Then cut froma 
larger piece—let it be clean—a place that this will just 
fit. Give an inch space under it, in the shape shown in 
fig 2. Let the piece of brood be crowded in firm enough 
to hold a few hourg, until the bees weld it fast. Combs 
should contain abundant honey for several days. If bees 
to raise the queens are to be taken from the home yard, 
they should be mostly young, if possible. Go toa strong 
stock in the middle of the day, when most of the old 
ones are out to work, raise out a comb or two, and shake 
or brush the bees into a box, made with joints close 
enough to keep them when the lid ison. Young bees 
will not be apt to fly. Tlave a little piece of wire cloth 
one side somewhere, in hot weather, for ventilation. 


Make a hole in the bottom of the box, in which the 
combs with the brood ready for the bees, are to be put, 
and one to match in the top of the one with bees. Open 


both and sect the two together, and the bees will creep 
into the upper one with combs and brood. Keep con- 
fined for thirty-six hours or more, when they may be 
allowed to fly out from the stand they are to occupy. 
More than one piece of brood can be put in the same 
comb, if many are wanted, and there are bees enough to 
take the proper care of it all. If brood that is taken for 
queens, is not over two days old from the egg, a queen 
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can not be matured from it in less than ten days. When 
the first one matures and comes out of the cell, she makes 
it her business to look up other queen cells the first thing, 
and destroy every competitor. If the beekeeper wishes 
more than one queen, the extra cells may be cut out before 
any hatch—leaving one. Put those taken out in their natur- 
al position in a box, prepared as for brood, using cell in- 
stead of brood. Manage as before, and a gain of several 
days is obtained. As many as there are cells can be pre- 
pared. Care is needed not to bruise the cells, or turn 
them over roughly. The queens inside may be very 
tender, and rough handling may. kill them. When 
combs of full size of hive are used, instead’ of small 
ones, a little more care is needed to Keep warm, 
etc. There will be this advantage in large combs. The 
queen can be established in a full colony, and there is no 
trouble in transferring her. When she is once estab- 
lished, and begins to lay, go to a hive that is well filled 
with bees, and has several combs well filled with sealed 
brood that needs no further nursing, take one or two, 
shake off the bees, and put them in with the young 
queen. No fighting will occur with the young bees as 
they hatch. More combs may be added until it is 
thought to be strong enough, with what they will rear of 
their own. When an increase,of colonies is desired, 
instead of surplus honey, they can be increased faster in 
in this way, than in any other. New colonies can be 
made to assist others long before the summer is through, 
when managed properly. Remember it is best to have 
all colonies strong, by having others to assist when 
necessary. Do not allow bees to sit outside and do 
nothing for want of room in the hive to store their 
gatherings. If no room can be given for boxes for sur- 
plus, or combs to hold honey fer extracting, it is best to 
add to the number of colonies, Continne to cxamine 
into the exact state of every hive, 
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Ogden Farm Papers.—No, 64. 
BY GEORGE E, WARING, JR., 
entities 


Referring to the ventilation of a liquid manure 
vat described in Ogden Farm Paper, No. 62, Mr. J. 
Wilkinson, of Baltimore, makes the very good sug- 
gestion that the vat be ventilated, (where the lay of 
the land will allow), through an underground tile 
drain-pipe of large size. In this case a small open- 
ing in the covering of the vat will be sufficient, and 
the pipe should lead from the upper part of the vat 
well above the water level, to some point sufficiently 
distant to discharge the emanations where they will 
do no harm, and enough lower than its starting- 
point in the vat to secure the down-hill flow of the 
heavier and cooler air; if the drain is placed three 
feet underground, Mr. Wilkinson says that it will 
be sufficiently cool for the air in warm weather to 
maintain a constant flow towards its lower end. 
By this arrangement fresh air will constantly be 
drawn in at the surface of the vat, and the foul air 
from the manure will flow out through the pipe. 
To prevent opposing winds from interfering with 
this flow, the mouth of the pipe should be thor- 
oughly shielded against any direct blast. I have 
never tried this plan, but I see no reason why it 
should not work satisfactorily. Mr. W. accompa- 
nies his letter with a diagram showing his method 
for collecting surface water for storage during 
drouth, so that_the rainfall on a large area can be 
conducted to the central pond or reservoir without 
danger of washing away the earth by accumulating 
in too strong a flow at any point. The principle is 
simple, and will be applicable in a great many cases 
where the question of water-storage in dry weather 
is the most impértant one connected with the rais- 
ing of stock. It is simply to arrange shallow sur- 
face-gutters, (which may be sodded, and which will 
form no obstruction to the mowing-machine), in 
such a manner that each one shall accumulate the 
water of only a limited arca, each running inde- 
pendently of the others to the central reservoir. 
The areas drained by all of these being equal, all 
will carry an equal amount of water, and with a 
little care in adjusting their fall, none will at any 
point have a sufficiently rapid flow to wash away 
the surface. The area drained may be steep or of 
gentle slope, according to circumstances, but when 
the water has accumulated in the gutter, it should 
be carried at such an angle to the slope of the 
ground as will prevent its getting up too much 
speed. Ifthe inclination of the gutters is slight 





enough, the system may be used for collecting wa- 
ter even from plowed ground. 





G. B. 8., Amelia Court House, Va., describes a 
large tract of flat ground of excellent quality which 
is frequently flooded by the rise of a creek running 
through it, and of branches which come in from 
the surrounding hills. Much of the land is soft, 
some of it is underlaid by quicksand, and the out- 
let is not low enough for satisfactory drainage by 
open ditches. He asks how he shall arrange for its 
drainage with tiles. I have not generally found 
that large areas of this sort, haying an insufficient 
outlet, are made satisfactory by tile drainage, espe- 
cially if the tile-drains are long. Soil of this char- 
acter is often very silty, and it is difficult to give 
enough fall to keep up a regular flow that will car- 
ry the silt to the outlet. If tiles are to be used at 
all, it is better that they should be only for short 
branches, each with its independent outlet into an 
open ditch, the mouth of each being protected 
against vermin and against the action of the cur- 
rent in the ditch—all of which requires watching, 
and is somewhat troublesome. As a general rule, 
the money that such drainage costs would be spent 
to better advantage in the improvement of higher- 
lying land, but there is a method by which these 
large low meadows may be drained, and the cost of 
which, if the land is of good quality, will not be 
very great, and will be well repaid; that is, the 
system that is in universal use in Holland, The 
land to be cultivated should be separated by dykes 
or embankments from the sources of external 
water, and should then be artificially pumped out 
to a sufficient depth to secure the easy drainage of 
the soil by tiles or by open ditches. In alluvial 
ground, such as my correspondent describes, depth 
of outlet is the chief thing needed; this being se- 


‘cured, drains at quite distant intervals will keep the 


land dry enough, perhaps even fifty or one hundred 
feet apart. The water is to be removed in such 
eases by a pumping-wheel or by the Archimedian 
screw, either of which can be easily and cheaply 
constructed, and can be worked by a small wind- 
mill, or, in such a case as that described to me, by 
the water-power of the creek running through the 
land. The details for the work cannot be fully ex- 
plained without the aid of diagrams, and they 
would vary for each case to be considered, but there 
are thousands of acres of good land in every state 
that may be easily reclaimed by this system, and 
which cannot be satisfactorily treated by any other 
that I know. 





The same writer has found difficulty in keeping 
his deep-cans of milk at a low enough temperature, 
and hes thought of surrounding them with dry 
earth as a cooling medium. This would hardly be 
satisfactory. Earth, as he proposes to use it, would 
not be rapid enough in its action, nor would it 
probably reduce the temperature sufficiently. But 
there need be no difficulty in cooling with water. 
If there is no spring or well available, a small, deep 
cistern will answer a perfectly.good purpose. The 
water may be pumped with a very small windmill, 
one costing Jess than $100, and kept flowing in a 
small stream into the vat, the contents of which 
should*be not much greater than is necessary to 
accommodate the cans to be used. . The overflow 
from this vat should run directly back into the cis- 
tern, so that there shall be, when the wind blows, a 
constant circulation of water coming from deep in 
the ground, where it will be as cool as ordinary 
well water.. The same water being used over and 
over, no considerable amount will be needed, but 
the deeper the cistern is made and the narrower, s0 
as to have a good proportion of its water in contact 
with its walls, the “cooler will it be... The suction- 
pipe should come from the lower part of the cistern. 

Mr. 8. asks advice about a Jersey cow, whose 
milk has such a strong flavor as to be disagreeable, 
and to spoil the flavor of the butter of his whole 
dairy. My advice in such a case would be brief: 


get her into the beef barrel as early as convenient. 





Much has been said about an experiment made 
by Mr.. Linus W. Miller, of Chautauqua County, 
New York, in keeping his dry cows two winters in 





succession on a di3i of three quarts of,.corn-meal.. 
per day, without bsy, straw, roots, or anyother 
food. I have watehed this experiment. with some 
care since it firs; came into notice, but without 
much confidence that it would be eontinued so 
long as it has been, or that it would result-so ‘well 
as in Mr. Miller’s ease it seems to have done. His 
statements seem to be well endorsed, and he claims 
that his cattle heve been kept in perfectly good 
condition, and haye come out in the spring rather 
better than usual, as shown by their general condi- 
tion, and by the fact that the returns from his 
cheese factory show an increase of milk over pre- 
vious years. I supposed that the result of this ex- 
periment would be a diseased condition of those 
parts of the digestive organs of the cows-which are 
intended to deal with coarse and rough forege, and 
which, in a state of nature—and thus far under 
conditions of domestication—are kept constantly 
at work ; but the cows in this experiment seem to 
have come through two seasons without having 
their cud-forming and cud-chewing capacity at all 
diminished. It is to be hoped that others will ex. 
periment in the same direction, for certainly.if we 
can keep ordinary-sized cows in good condition, 
through the winter season at the cost of only three 
quarts of corn-meal per day, we shall have gained 
a very great point. 1 cannot try such,experiments, 
as my cows are all thoroughbred breeding animals, 
and too valuable to tamper with, the experiment 


would involve not, only the. question of. the eow’s 


health, but the character of the p y, which is 
very important. Those whose cows bear calves 
only that they may give milk, might try it with very 
little risk, and with avery good prospect of econo- 
my in their winter feeding operations, If I were 
going to advise in this matter, I should -say. that, 
Mr. Miller’s experiment having succeeded, it. would 
be wise for all situated as he was,.to feed three 
quarts of corn-meal per day, and, in addition to 
this, five pounds of cut hay, making.a compromise 
between the two systems without entirely losing 
the benefits of either. In this case, supposing a 
cow to consume twenty pounds of hay.a day as or- 
dinarily kept, the saving would be the difference of 
value between fifteen pounds of hay and a little 
more than fiye pounds of corn-meal. 

Mr. Miller’s theory is, that the action of. the first 
three stomachs of the cow- is not essential to her 
health, but is only nature’s way of enabling her to 
macerate and grind the coarse and bulky food that 
she finds in a wild state; and that it is as legitimate 
for man to substitute for this expensive style of 
preparation, (expensive because it requires an im+ 
mense amount of labor on the part of the cow’s 
system), the preparation of the more concentrated 
kinds of vegetable food by the cheaper means of . 
artificial grinding. 





A correspondent in Du Quoin, Tll., asks : “ What 
is my Jersey cow worth?” He says)an ordinary 
cow, giving three-quarters.of a! pound» per day of 
butter worth thirty. cents per pound, barely pays 
for her keeping. His cow, (seven-eighths Jersey), 


. gives 14 lbs. per day worth 45eentsperlb: ‘He says 


that in his experience this proportion of product 
would hold good throughout the year. He findé 
by his record that his native cow in winter with’ 4 
quarts of meal and 4 quarts of bran’ per day con- 
sumes 20 Ibs. 12 oz. of coarse feed daily, while 
the Jersey with the same grain, requires but 9 Ibs: 
12 oz. of coarse feed per day, or a daily saving of 
11 lbs. of hay, worth Jast winter one cent per Tb. 
He thinks that the answer. depends on an “‘if;” if 
the common cow pays for her keeping, themhis’ Jersey 
is worth a great price, That she does! pay’ for her' 
keeping may well be. doubted, but that ‘the Jersey 
cow, as he. describes her, is very profitable, there 
can be no doubt.. .To answer his question directly, 
and say how much. the animal is worth, would be 
impossible, but there certainly-can be no compari- 
son between her value and that: of the inferior ani- 
mal deseribed. He.gives the following on‘feeding, 
which agrees with my own.opinion based: ons expe 
rience and observation ;»‘‘ For milk, we would feed® 
hay and bran; for butter, we would: feed cérii-fods 
der or meal, 
flow of milk, but increased the amount of butter; ~ 


Corn-meal has always reduceditho 
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corn-fodder produced about the same effect. Would 
préfer corn-fodder as a steady feed tohay. Yellow 
corn-ineal will color butter much better than white 
meal. Early-sown rye makes excellent winter pas- 
turage, atid is very profitable, but the best fall and 

winter feed is sorghum planted thickly in 
drills.”’ (This last sentence applies to hot climates. ) 





T have recently had a visit from Mr. Edward Bur- 
nett, of Southborough, Mass., to whose operations 
I ave before referred in these papers. He has 
adopted in his operations the only system that now 
seems to me consistent with profitable farming in 
the older settled parts of the country, that is, the 
prineiple that the way to make up for poor soil and 
an expénsive system of cultivation, both of which 
help to cut us down in our competition with the 
west, is to produce special articles of first-rate qual- 
ity, and to bring them to the favorable notice of 
those who are willing to pay extraordinary prices 
for what suits their fancy. Mr. Burnett is a large 
producer-of butter, for which he gets a round price, 
mainly from private customers, but he has gradu- 
ally worked into a large trade in pork. He feeds, 
on his own farm and others, a good class of well- 
bred shotes, giving them no’refuse of any kind ex- 
cept skimmed milk, and making up the rest of their 
diet with corn and oats, and a certain amount of 
clover and corn-fodder. These pigs he kills at the 
rate of about one hundred per month from Novem- 
ber until March, dressing an average weight of 
about one hundred and fifty pounds. Everything 
about his establishment is as cleanly and well ar- 
ranged as in a large public abattoir, and he gives 
his personal attention to every part of the business. 
This perfect cleanliness of feeding and handling 
being well known, he has not yet been able to keep 
pace with the demand for his hams, bacon, jowls, 
sausages and lard. The lowest price for which any 
part of: the animal is sold, is twenty cents per 
pound, het cash, at which price he has already con- 
tracted to deliver six thousand pounds of lard next 
winter, His theory is, to sell nothing whatever 
with the name of his farm attached to it except for 
a price considerably above that of the ordinary 
market, and so far as possible, to keep nothing that 
will not readily command this higher price, and he 
is able to live up to his theory more closely than 
most of us are. 





It is @ little curious to see how all of the better 
farmers at the east are adopting very simple rota- 
tions. They often begin with quite an elaborate 
series of crops such as the books recommend for 
the improvement of the soil, but they generally 
come around after a little experience to something 
like that which Mr. Burnett has “ worked into’: 
first ‘year, corn on an inverted sod, with a good 
dressing of stable manure ; second year, mangel- 
wurzel, very heavily manured; third year, barley, 
seeded:down in the spring with grass; and then 
grass for years afterward, so long as top-dressing 
will keep the crop good, or until the land is again 
needed forcorn. I asked Mr. B. whether it paid him 
to raise corn. He said that it did not, but that he 
considered it absolutely necessary to have the fod- 
der to.feed his cows in winter—an end that he 
could gain more satisfactorily by sowing his corn 
thickly in drilis for fodder and not troubling him- 
self about the grain at all. 





I am often ata loss to know how to treat reports 
eoncerning the large yield of very small herds of 
cows whieh have been selected with great care, and 
which are treated as well as cows can be. 1 am 
sometimes disposed to doubt their truth, but thus 
far investigation has always shown them to be well 
founded. A cattle-dealer in Connecticut reported 
a Jersey cow that yielded 574 Ibs. of butter in a 
year. Thoroughly as I am in favor of the breed, 
I refusedste believe this statement until the owner 
and his -wife, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Sutliff, of Bristol, 
Conn., who are known to be trustworthy people, 
_ made affidavit that. during the whole year they had 


takewsditect personal care of 
selves, ahd- had kept a careful wire The cow 
em ** The trial ommpenced Oct. 








1, 1871, with the following results: October, 60 Ibs. 
8 oz.; November, 52 lbs. ; December, 55 Ibs. 5 oz. ; 
January, 57 Ibs. 4 oz.; February, 54 lbs. 2 oz. ; 
March, 54 lbs. 6 oz.; April, 47 Ibs. ; May, 49 lbs. 7 
oz.; June, 45 Ibs. 9 oz.; July, 37 Ibs. 12 oz. ; Au- 
gust, 31 Ibs.; and September, 30 Ibs. Total, 574 
lbs. 50z. During November considerable milk was 
sold, so that less butter was made.’’ This is the 
champion Jersey to this date, the largest authentic 
report before this having been that of Mr. Motley’s 
cow, Flora, producing 511 Ibs, 

Another Connecticut man sets us all a very good 
example—Mr. F. M. North, who lives at East Ber- 
lin. He has seven acres of mowing and pasturage, 
and keeps three grade Jerseys, bred by himself. 
These cows calved Feb. 26th, Feb. 27th, and March 
7th, 1874, and an exact account of their product 
was kept from March 1st to December 15th, during 
which time 700 quarts of milk were consumed in 
the family, (estimated), and 790 quarts were sold, 
yet in the time mentioned, 1,105 Ibs. of butter were 
made, being an average of 368% lbs. per cow. In 
September it took a trifle over 7 quarts of milk to 
make a pound of butter. In November, when the 
cattle were fed eight quarts per day, of bran and 
meal, it took but 5g quarts. I know nothing of the 
circumstances of this case, save that the account is 
given in great detail, with name and date, and is 
contributed by W. H. Yeomans, of Columbia, Conn., 
to the Live Stock Journal. 
the capabilities of the breed when carefully kept on 
small places, I do not question the truth of the 
statement. 

Mr. 8. G. Livermore, of Robin, Iowa, and J. W. 
Riley, of Troy, Ohio, both send reports of great 
success with their Jersey cattle, but they and all 
others who favor me with such letters will under- 
stand that, while I read them all with great satis- 
faction, it would not be fair to the general readers 
of the Agriculturist to give too much space to such 
details concerning a single breed. 





Mr. William Spicer, of West Hallock, IIl., re- 
ports experiments with the deep-can system, and I 
regard the adoption of this system so important to 
the general dairy interests of the country, that I 
make no apology for my frequent reference to it. 
Mr. 8. has made three comparative trials with cans 


holding 38% lbs. of milk, and with ordinary milk- | 


pans. On the first trial, the milk being cooled be- 
fore setting, the temperature of the room 50° to 
55°, and the cream being taken off forty-eight hours 
after setting, there was made 1 ]b of butter from 
213/,, Ibs. of milk in cans, and 11b. of butter from 
218/,o lbs. of milk in pans. In the next experiment 
the conditions were the same, except that the tem- 
perature was from 45° to 50°; the cans made 1 Ib 
of butter from 19*/,. lbs. of milk, and the pans made 
1 1b of butter from 22?/,, Ibs. of milk. In the next 
trial the temperature was from 55° to 60°. The cans 
made 1 Ib of butter from 22'/,, lbs. of milk, and the 
pans, 1 Ib. of butter from 21°/, lbs. of milk. He 
says, ‘‘ We made several more trials with about the 
same results, and notwithstanding the decision of 
the Solebury Farmers’ Club, or the predictions of 
old dairymen, we are setting milk in deep cans, 
each of which yields about 34 inches of solid cream 
and a superior quality of butter.” 

This experiment, like many others that I have 
published, supports my original view that there is 
neither a gain nor aloss of quantity resulting from 
the deep-setting. In any proper setting, deep or 
shallow, all the cream is undoubtedly raised, but 
the advantage in uniformity of product, improve- 
ment of quality, and saving of labor, secuted by 
the deep-can system, constitute advantages which 
it seems to me that no unprejudiced man can dis- 


regard. 
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AssIsTANCE IN Hatconine Eoes.—Assistance is 
sometimes of great importance in hatching, especi- 
ally in the case of the thick shells of the eggs of 
Asiatic fowls and of ducks. It is a good plan to 
sprinkle cr dip the eggs in tepid water every day at 
noon for a week before hatching. The shell cracks 
more easily. When the shell is chipped, if the bird 
does not come out in a few hours, it should have just 
little help, and but alittle. Break the shell a little 
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each side of the chip, and tear the membrane where 
it is dried. Great care must be taken not to draw 
blood. Make only just room enough for the 
bill and head to get free. Having done this, put 
the egg back again under the fluff of the hen, and 
watch the progress made in hatching two or three 
times a day. We save the lives of a good many 
chickens and ducks every season by a little timely 
aid while hatching. If kept quiet and carefully 
handled, no harm will result to mother or brood. 
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CarE OF Root Crops.—Roots can not be grown 
successfully without perfectly clean and frequent 
cultivation. The ground may be rich but yet pro- 
duce a poor crop of roots if weeds are permitted, 
or if the soil is allowed to become dry and hard. 
An extra outlay of $5 or less per acre for Jubor in 
weeding and cultivation, may very easily make a 
difference of $25 or $50 in the crop. The same is 
true of corn, but especially of roots, which insist on 
having a mellow, clean soil, or they refuse to grow. 
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Spelling Matches—Keep them Going. 


The ‘‘Spelling mania ’’ has been very contagious 
during two or three months past. One can hardly 
take up a newspaper, printed anywhere from Maine 
to Nebraska, without finding in it an account of 
one or more spelling matches. Probably not less 
than twenty thousand such contests have been held 
this year,.in which an average of fifty persons have 
been directly engaged, and all of these million 
people, young and old, have performed a deal of 
studying over the right orthography of a very large 
number of words. Then an average of over 100 
persons have attended these matches, as spectators, 
and carefully watehed the spelling of every word 
so that at least 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
people have improved their spelling ability to.a 
considerable extent. We know that in a single lo- 
cality at least one hundred families were actively 
engaged, parents and children, morning, noon, and 
night, in going over and over the spelling books 
and lists of ‘‘ test words,’’ while in the shops, 
stores, and manufactories, the right spelling of this 
and that word has been the main topic of conversa- 
tion. Even in a barber-shop, the retailing of scan- 
dal and unimportant news has given place to spel- 
ling discussions ; and had not the ‘‘ Bee¢her Trial ” 
come in to claim extraordinary attention, perhaps 
three-fourths of our whole population would have 
had ‘spelling on the brain.” 

We look with a good deal of favor upon all this. 
Even if it stop right here, the influence will con- 
tinue many years. Everybody will be more careful 
about sending out letters and other written docu- 
ments defaced with badly spelled words, which al- 
ways give the impression of illiteracy. These 
matches have afforded much amusement, and that 
of afar more useful character than a majority of 
the entertainments commonly supplied. For ex- 
ample, take two benevolent societies we know of. 
One of them held a “‘ fair,’’ for which a lot of fancy 
articles, of nearly a useless character, were got up 
with much time and expense, and the attendants 
were dragooned into buying what they did not 
want, and had no earthly use for—all ‘‘ for the good 
of the cause.” The ending, and chief attraction 
of the af-fair, was a sort of ‘‘ kissing bee.” The 


‘net proceeds were $65, including the income of a 


lottery ring-cake, and lottery grab-bag. The other 
society had a spelling match, to which a few lead- 
ing citizens lent their influence as participants, and 
were followed by the young people generally. The 
only preparation was the useful spelling study in 
families. The net result of the quiet but amusing 
entertainment, was over $75 taken at the door. 
This last is only one of several thousand similar 
doubly useful enterprises of the present year. We 
sincerely hope the spelling campaign will reopen 
next autumn with increased energy, and also that 
the good old plan of choosing sides and spelling 
matches in aJl our public schools will be the order. 
They will furnish legitimate entertainment, having 
no unhealthful moral tone, and we shall, as a 
nation, become far better “spellers.” 
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The Beacon Downs. 





The importance of giving attention to the breed- 
ing of classes of sheep which will be adapted 
to the needs of the various localities of the United 
States, has been frequently referred to. The 
Merino has been im- 
proved until it suits our 
purpose in some dis- 
tricts, but that purpose 
is wool of a certain 
grade ‘only. Where 
there is a demand for 
coarse or long wools, 
or for mutton, different 
classes of sheep are re- 
quired. We want a 
sheep larger than the 
Southdown, but of 
equal quality for mut- 
ton, and with a heavier 
fleece; and one finer 
than the coarse fleece 
of the pure Cotswold. 
The Lincoln and Lei- 
cester do not seem to 
be adapted to our cli- 
mate or methods of 
agriculture, and are out 
of the race. We have 
the Cotswold and 
Southdown, but these 
fill only a very small 
part of our needs. In 
Great Britain there are 
some thirteen distinct 
breeds, which occur to 
us as we write, each of 
which is paramount in its own exclusive domain, 
and yet that country is smaller than any one of 
several of our states, and but very little larger than 
the State of New York. How much greater scope 
then is there with us, with our immense territory, 
marked by great diversity of soil, climate, and sur- 
face, for a much greater diversity of character in 
our sheep. Unfortunately our sheep have been 
deteriorating instead of improving, and our so- 
called native sheep, while they present variety 
enough, their difference is mainly in degree of infe- 
riority. As an illustration of a praiseworthy effort 
to meet the want referred to, we give the accom- 
panying portrait of a sheep from a flock raised by 
Mr. Crozier, of Bea- 
con Farm, which 
were produced by 
a cross between an 
imported Southdown 
ewe and the Cots- 
wold ram, Kingston, 
imported in 1868. 
This ram is a choice 
animal, and has been 
the winner of many 
prizes in England,Ca- 
nada, and the United 
States. The original 
parents of these 
sheep were well se- 
lected and of choice 
quality. The cross 
was made in 1868, 
and the produce of 
this ewe and ram, 
have been. bred in- 
and-in with the re- 
sult of producing a 
sheep of which. the 
engraving is an exact 
representation. So 
far these sheep have 
exhibited good con- 
stitution, and pro- 
duce a heavy fleece of combing wool, much supe- 
Tior in quality to, and of equal weight with that of 
the pure Cotswoid, and much closer and denser 
upon the sheep’s back, while they yield a carcass 
of mutton as good as, and one-half larger than that 
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of the pure Southdown. Mr. Crozier states 
that he has none of these sheep to dispose of, 
as he intends to breed them for two years longer, 
until assured that he has a standard breed. He 
gives to them the name of “‘ Beacon Downs.” We 
hope Mr. Crozier will realize his anticipations, and 
that more of our intelligent breeders will turn 





BEACON DOWN RAM.—BRED BY WM. CROZIER, OF BEACON FARM. 


their efforts in the same direction. I+ must be re- 
membered, however, that a breed can only be pro- 
duced and thoroughly established, by long and skill- 
ful effort, and by the most judicious selection of pa- 
rents, with a very distinct idea of what is aimed at. 


+ Oa 


The Middlesex Breed of Pigs. 
ee 
The pig which received the first “‘ prize of honor” 
at the recent exhibition of fat animals at Paris, 
(France), was one of the Middlesex breed. Its 
portrait, here reproduced from a French journal, 
shows it to be avery fine specimen. The exhibition 
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FIRST PREMIUM MIDDLESEX SOW AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


referred to, is held annually, under the auspices of 
the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, for the 
reception of animals fattened for the buicher, of 
living or dead poultry, of grains, of farm products 
destined for industrial processes, such as flax, hemp, 











hops, etc. ; fruits, fresh, dry, and preserved, fresh 
vegetables, honey and wax, cheese, butter, efc., as 
well as agricultural machines and implements. We 
take the opportunity of making this annual exhi- 
bition known to exhibitors in this country, as it may 
become an important means through which to 
make the great variety of such products raised by 
—, us extensively known 

=] abroad. By a decision 

of the Minister of Agri- 
culture, the next exhi- 
bition will be opened 
for the reception of the 
products above enu- 
merated, from the 14th 
to the 19th of February 
next, and will be open 
from the 19th to the 
23d of February, (1876), 
inclusive. The animal 
here represented, is a 
sow, white in color, 
aged less than one year, 
and weighing over 500 
pounds. She was bred 
from stock imported 
from England, by Mons. 
Emile Pavy, “by M. 
Poisson, director of the 
“farm-school,” (agri- 
cultural college), of 
Laumoy, France. The 
extreme precocity of 
this race of pigs, is one 
of its chief characteris- 
tics, for it has long been 
known asa “butchers 
prize” pig, having taken 
premiums at the Sniith- 
field (London) Club shows, several times since 184i. 
It is an offspring of the famous old Yorkshire 
breed, but has been subjected to a successful course 
of improvement, which certainly has not ceased 
to continue in operation under the hands of: the 
French breeders. Whether or not this breed would 
fill a place in our agriculture, is not yet known. 
Yet from study of the points of this pig, it is 
easily seen that it possesses many valuable qualities. 
As an example of what may be done in the course 
of a few years in improving a race of pigs, it is 
noteworthy, more especially for those who are 
honestly endeavoring to build up a class or breed 
which has many good characteristics, such as our 
own Chester Whites. 
This class of pigs hag 
unfortunately suffer. 
ed from ill-advised or 
ignorant _ breeders, 
but if those interest- 
ed in its improve- 
ment, will honestly 
and skillfulfy work 
for a few years longer 
there is reason to 
hope that they may 
permanently estab- 
lish an excellent type. 
Although ‘we have 
such excellent breeds 

. as the Berkshire, 
Poland China, and 
Essex, yet these are 
either black or black 
and white, and there 
is a prejudice erist- 

. ing amongst a large 
class of people in 
favor of white pigs, 
which makes it desir- 
able that we should 
possess at least more 
than one white breed 

_ Of good character. 
This refers more especially to the neighborhood of 
the great eastern cities, where there is a deniand for 


- pigs rather than for hogs, and: in which a rapidly 


maturing white pig of a pure breed, with smail bone 
and offal, and a good meaty carcass, is needed, 
































































of twenty of his neighbors, and they have a talk 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 138. 
Z (CoPpYRIGHT SECURED.) 


“I believe,” writes Geo. Geddes in the “Country 
Gentleman,” “that Mr. Lawes’ largest crops of 
wheat cost him more per bushel than those of 
medium yield.”"—Mr. Geddes should take time to 
study the experiments at Rothamstead, and their 
practical bearing, before he makes such a state- 
ment. There is no profit there, nor here, nor any- 
where in poor farming. ‘Extremes are almost 
always costly,’? continues Mr. G., ‘‘and ordinary 
farmers can not safely take the risk involved in the 
attempt to raise the last. possible bushel of grain, 
or to raise the largest steer that ever went to the 
butcher. We must follow safer methods, and 
depend more upon average results.”—I have said 
the same thing a great many times; only that I 
want the “average result’? to be a great deal 
higher and better than they now are, either on my 
own farm or on that of Mr. Geddes. ‘‘ We try to 
read all that the men who are devoting themselves 
to scientific investigation,” continues Mr. G., 
‘write for our instruction, and we try to learn 
something from each other’s doings. But when we 
read in ‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm,’ that the 
manurial value of a ton of clover hay is $15.82, we 
are silent out of respect to the high source from 
which we receive the information ; and we con- 
clude that when the ownerof Moreton Farm has 
drained all his land, removed all stones and other 
obstructions, and once thoroughly cultivated every 
part of his wide fields, and fed out many hundred 
tons of clover hay to his stock, and carefully saved 
and applied the manure made for many long years, 
he will probably arrive at the same conclusions 
that have been reached by those who have already 
had this experience.’”’—I have no doubt this is true, 
but who are the men that have had this experience ? 
John Johnston is one of them, and we all know that 
he has found it eminently profitable. And though 
84 years of age yesterday (April, 11th), he is just 
as enthusiastic in regard to the pleasures and 
profits of good farming, as he ever was. 





Mr. Geddes some months since gave an account 
of two fields of wheat—one after barley, and the 
other after summer-fallow. He thought the re- 
sults showed that it was not profitable to summer- 
fallow. I endeavored to show that the experiment 
did not prove this. I did not, and I do not now 
wish to be understood as advocating the practice 
of summer-fallowing, indiscriminately. It is only 
the principles involved that I care anything about. 
Practices are changed or modified by circumstances, 
but principles are as true here as in Onondaga Co. 
It may not pay Mr. Geddes to summer-fallow. I 
do not say that it will, or that it will not. He must 
be his own judge. If he says it does not pay, I 
shouldenever think of disputing him. But when 
he assails a fundamental and important principle of 
scientific agriculture, much as I dislike controversy, 
{ am willing to defend the truth. When Colonel 
Waring intimated that Dr. Voelcker’s experiments 
indicated that there was a loss of nitrogen when a 
soil was repeatedly stirred and exposed to the at- 
mosphere, Mr. Geddes hastened to bring forward 
facts in confirmation. The facts I cared nothing 
about. But the principle involved was too impor- 
tant to be given up without positive proof. I show- 
ed very conclusively, as [ think, that the experi- 
ments of Dr. Voelcker did not prove that there 
was any loss of nitrogen, or other valuable plant- 
food, from exposing the soil to the atmosphere. 
And I must do Col. Waring the justice to say that 

after talking with Dr. Voelcker, he has heen caadid 
' enough to admit all that I claimed on this joint. 
In other words, so far as these experiments go, 
there is no evidence of a loss of fertilizing matter 
by stirring and exposing ‘the soil.—But Mr. Geddes 
still sticks to his facts. My next move was to 
show that these facts did not prove what was claim- 
_ ed for them. 1 do not say that they prove the 
. truth of my positions. In fact, to be strictly candid, 
__ I donot think they prove anything. Mr. Geddes 
_ ‘Seems to think so too ; for he now calls a meeting 





on summer-fallowing. ‘ All of them,’ says Mr. 
G., “‘are raisers of wheat, and but one of them has 
wheat growing on land that was last year summer- 
fallowed.’,—What of that? I could get twenty 
wheat-growers here, none of whom practice sum- 
mer fallowing. And they are men of full average 
intelligence. Perhaps it is my misfortune, but it 
never occurs to me that a scientific question can be 
decided like a political one, by the majority of 
votes. If Mr. Geddes and his twenty neighbors 
are satisfied with their system of farming, I have 
no right to complain. But there are some of us 
who are looking for something better; we want 
larger crops, better stock, cleaner land, and greater 
profits. We want to keep some of our boys at 
home on the farm. We do not want all of them to 
be lawyers, doctors, merchants, engineers, contrac- 
tors, mechanics, and manufacturers, We are in- 
voking the aid of science,and never in the history 
of agriculture, probably, were 80 many men with 
trained intellects investigating the laws of hus- 
bandry. But Science does not give us recipes, she 
gives us principles, and leaves us to apply them. 
She will not help a lazy, shiftless, careless farmer. 
But to the real industrious, energetic, thoughtful, 
painstaking man, who is willing to learn and ready 
to practice, she is prepared to give hints which 
will add greatly to his comfort and profits. 





Science does not say to such a man, “ summer- 
fallow.’’ This would be quackery. She does not 
say ‘raise clover and plow it under.” She does not 
say “ underdrain.’’ She does not say ‘‘ plow deep- 
er.” She does not say “plow shallower, or with 


this or that kind of furrow.’? She says: “be a | 


man, think for yourself, study, observe, experiment. 
Help yourself and I will help you. Take hold; 
wake up; push ahead. Do not be satisfied with 
what you know, or with what your neighbors know. 
They will laugh at you. Heed them not. You 
may fail at first, but you shall prosper in the end. 
There are great improvements to be made. There 
is much to be learned.”’ 

The Deacon stopped me. “I don’t see what you 
are driving at,” he said, ‘‘ Mr. Geddes is wise to call 
in his experienced neighbors, and ask them whether 
he had better summer-fallow or sow barley as a 
preparation for wheat. ‘In the multitude of coun- 
selors there is wisdom.’’’—‘‘A Deacon should 
quote scripture correctly,” I replied, “it is ‘in 
multitude of counselors there is safety,’ and I have 
no doubt these counselors gave Mr. Geddes very 
safe advice. ‘Do as you have done,’ they say, ‘ fol- 
low the old beaten track.’ ”’ 

This is safe advice. I have no objection to it. All 
I have to say is, there isa better way. The system 
of farming recommended by Mr. Geddes, as I un- 
derstand it, is not economical. We do not make 
the best use of our materials. We waste seed, 
labor, and food. We can not afford to raise beef, 
he tells us, and at the same time he recommends 
us to plow under our crops of clover. I have 
heard him say he does not sell straw, but scatters 
it around the yards by wagon-loads at a time; and 
then he laughs at me for saying a ton of clover hay 
(say 5 tons of green clover) is worth $9.64 for 
manure. And this, by the way, I never have said, 
all I say is this: Jf a ton of wheat-straw is worth 
$2.68 for manure, then a ton of claver hay, or five 
tons of green clover, is worth $9.64, I have never 
said that clover hay is worth $15.82 per ton for 
manure. All I have said is that if nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash, are worth so and so per 
pound, then clover hay contains enough of these 
valuable ingredients of plant-food, to make it 
worth $15.82. 

Does Mr. Geddes buy artificial manures ?—Do 
not some of his neighbors use them ?—Thousands 
and tens of thousands of tons are sold, and I hope 
and believe more and more will be used every year. 
Mr. Geddes tells us that his neighbors are good and 
intelligent farmers. I can say the same thing of 
mine, I do not know a better farming section. I 
say nothing of the Deacon and myself, except that 
we are improving. But a mile or two away from 
us, there is as good land, and as good farmers as 
any in the state. These men have been buying 
superphosphate at $45 per ton, to sow on their 











| may accelerate the development. 


wheat ; and this winter one of them sold me choice 
early cut clover hay at $10 per ton, and the day I 
visited him, he had been scattering straw about the 
yards and sheds two feet thick, to get rid of it 
and “make it into manure.”” This man has got ‘ 
fine farm, and he is an intelligent, enterprising, 
and what we call a successful farmer. But 1 do 
not hesitate to say that such farming is not 
economical. I do not think the farmers in this 
fine section, with land worth from $125 to $200 per 
acre, average more than 125 bushels of potatoes 
per acre; 35 bushels shelled corn; 25 bushels of 
barley, and 20 bushels of wheat. Does the best 
town in Mr. Geddes’s neighborhood average any 
more ? and with such crops on such land, does a 
well educated, active, and industrious farmer get 
adequate compensation for his time, care, labor, 
and capital? If not, why not? My answer is 
because our crops are not large enough per acre. And 
IT am Happy to say that I have received hundreds of 
letters from farmers in different parts of the 
United States and Canada, telling me that my point 
is well taken. 





Now how are we to get larger crops per acre? 
The atmosphere perhaps furnishes us all the car- 
bonic acid which plants require ; and the rains and 
dews furnish us a small quantity of nitrogen; but 
not nearly as much as we need to produce large 
crops. Nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, etc., 
are annually developed from the soil. The amount 
s0 furnished, varies greatly according to the char- 
acter of the land. On light sandy soil it may not 
be sufficient to furnish food for more than a quar- 
ter of a ton of hay, or 5 bushels of wheat to the 
acre; or it may be sufficient on some soils to fur- 
nish food enough for a ton of hay, or 20 bushels of 
wheat an acre. Whatever the amount is, that is 
what i call the normal yield of the soil; cultivation 
It may procure 
us a larger quantity in a given time. A meadow 
which produces less that half a ton of hay to the 
acre, if plowed up, well worked, and seeded down 
again, may give us two tons tothe acre. This is 
due in a good degree to the decomposition of the 
roots, which have been formed from the slowly 
developed matter in the soil for some years past. 
This is not the normal supply of plant-food. 

In Mr. Lawes’ experimental wheat field, the an- 
nual yield of wheat for over thirty years, without 
manure of any kind, and the crop of grain and 
straw all removed, has been about 15 bushels per 
acre. This is the normal yield of wheat on that 
soil, with two plowings each year, and hoeing be- 
tween the drills, to keep the crop clean. I have 
used this well established fact to illustrate what 
Mr. Geddes calls my “pet theory of the advantages 
of raising, at long intervals, large crops of wheat 
by summer-fallowing.”’? I hope the careful readers 
of the Agricuturist understand my views better 
than to limit this theory merely to summer-fallow- 
ing. That is only one of the means I have suggest- 
ed. Raising clover, peas, mangels, turnips, mus- 
tard, rape, corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, and grass, 
and feeding them out on the farm, carefully saving 
and returning the manure, is just as much one of 
my ‘‘pet theories.’? The principle is the same. 
What I contend for is, that we must in some way 
get a greater accumulation of available plant-food 
in the soil, especially for our best paying crops, 
and those which require the largest amount of 
labor to the acre. There are but two ways of doing 
this ; 1st. Buy the plant-food. This we can do in 
artificial fertilizers. The nitrogen in this form will 
cost us 20 to 30 cents per pound. We can also 
buy stable manure from the cities. We can also 
buy hay from such of our neighbors as are willing 
to sell, or bran, oileake, grain, and other foods, and 
feed it out to cattle, sheep, and pigs. There are 
some who can get fish, sea-weed, swamp muck, etc. 
2nd. We can get this accumulation of plant-food, 
by saving that which is annually developed from 
the soil. And it is right here that we need all the 
aid which science and experience can furnish us. 
It is the starting point of good farming. If you 
have a good, calcareous clayey soil like that of Mr. 
Lawes’, which will produce 15 bushels of wheat 
per acre every year, I contend that it is poor farm- 
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ing to sow it to wheat, or barley, or oats, or corn 
every year, and sell all the produce. It would 
require less seed and less labor to raise a crop of 
30 bushels every other year—and the land would be 
cleaner. You raise and sell just as much wheat 
in the one case as in the other. I do not say that 
by summer-fallowing you would be sure of getting 
the 30 bushels every other year, or if you summer- 
fallowed two years in succession, that you would get 
45 bushels every third year. I have only used these 
figures to illustrate my meaning. What I contend 
for is, that we should raise fewer wheat crops, and 
either summer-fallow more, (on heavy soils), or 
raise more clover or other crops which are consum- 
ed on the farm. I want to raise just as much 
wheat as we do now ; but I want fewer acres and 
larger profits. And I want more good beef, mutton, 
wool, pork, cheese, butter and milk into the bar- 
gain. I believe all this can be accomplished, and I 
do not think Mr. Geddes should oppose my plan 
unless he can suggest a better one. It is easy to 
say you can not afford to produce good beef in the 
state of New York, or to raise large crops, or that 
we can not make farming pay. It is certain if 
farming will not pay in this country, other business 
interests will not long prosper. 


‘‘ But tell me,” said the Deacon, ‘if those large 
crops of barley, which you say Mr. Lawes has 
raised for so many years on the same land with ar- 
tificial manures, have not cost more than the crops 
raised on the same land without manure, or on the 
plots less liberally manured ? ’’—‘‘ No, they have 
not—and if they had, this would be no evidence 
against my views ; for Ido not advocate growing 
grain crops every year on the same land. I think 
we can get manure cheaper than by buying arti- 
ficial fertilizers.’’—‘‘ Well, never mind all that, 
answer my question.”*—“ I will, sir. For 20 years 
in succession, the whole crop of grain and straw 
being removed each year, the plot without manure 
produced each year on the average 1,133 Ibs. of bar- 
ley, equal to 233 of our bushels per acre, and 11? 
ewts. of straw. The plot with 3% cwts. of super- 
phosphate per acre produced 1,439 Ibs., or within 
one Ib. of 30 of our bushels, per acre, and 13% ewts. 
of straw. The plot with 3: cwts. superphosphate 
and 275 lbs. nitrate of soda per acre, produced on 
the average 2,795 Ibs., equal to 58? of our bushels 
per acre, and 303 cwts. of straw. During the 20 years 
there has been removed in grain, straw, and chaff 
from each acre as follows: 

TRO IIORE... «6.0 eines veer ces Siebel 48,080 Tbs. 
BUPSTOUNOAPUALE 02.0 .005, oo dcnae oo 58.600 Ths. 
Nitrate of soda and superphosphate. 124,340 Ths. 

Mr. Lawes, in his lecture on ‘‘ Scientific Agricul- 
ture with a View to Profit,’ gives the following 
figures of the cost of growing barley continuously 
on the same land with superphosphate and nitrate 
of soda: 


275 Tbs. nitrate of goda.........é £2 08 0d) 

234 cwts. superphosphates. .... 13 9 »+=about $18.50 
Sowing manure...........-e+- 1 6 { 

Rent, tithe, and rates........... 115 0 } 

PIOWIDG 0.00: 5 os ccheccee sssenece 10 0 

IOBENV ID 605. esas cvacseue sees 3 0 

HIAITOWING,.. 0562002228 cecsecce : ; 
cre are _ 
og, 2 9 [=abont $25.00 
3 bushels seed, @ 4s. 3d......... 12 9 

Hoeing and weeding............ 70 | 

BIATVOSUNE , «50.0002 500s0siee see's 10 0 

Threshing and dressing. ........ 12 0 J 


Total cost. 713 0 about $38.50 
The results of the three different plots will be 
about as follows, leaving out of consideration the 
extra cost of threshing the larger crop: 
1. No MANURE. 


931¢ bushels barley, @ $1.25 .............. $29 37 

113 cwts. of straw, @ %c......... 02.00. 2 93 

32 30 

MUR PIOUBOR 6). ch wsvcitns, “ac tivjsentsinnieey 96st 25 00 

Pron tet MOtO ear soe can ec eect ~% 30 
2. SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

30 bushels barley, @ $1.25. ............. «$37 50 

133% cwts of straw, @ We. . ...... ccc cues 3 50 

$41 00 

HEPONSCE—RUOUG 6 cso scincssascecsandecds 30 00 

DROME DOE WONG. circ eames a 5 5 oa cas “Ti 00 


3. SUPERPHOSPHATE AND NITRATE OF SoDA. 


58'z bushels of barlev. @ $1.25........ .. $72 81 
3034 cwts. of straw, @ 5c.............0.05 qT 62 
$80 43 

WERPOUINON 6 oso 0'v. pines os Saaescousacewes 88 50 
UOEb EE BITC sii 5:0 vees nso dcav copie ensure’ 41 93 








These are average results, extending over @ pe- 
riod of 20 years. By selecting single years, I could 
make out a still stronger case. One year the yield 
of the plot quoted above as averaging 58 bushels 
per acre, gave over 75% bushels per acre, and three 
years later 77 bushels per acre, 





I do not say that we can raise 77 bushels of bar- 
ley per acre here. But I dosay that we should 
furnish sufficient available plant-food to approxi- 
mate very closely to the limit of climatic pro- 
ductiveness. I have several times grown over 50 
bushels of barley per acre, and have never yet had 
my land toorich. Had it been richer, I think [ 
should have had a heavier crop. 

By referring to the American Agriculturist, of Jan- 
uary last, page 14, it will be seen that Mr. Geddes 
got 34 bushels of barley, and 27% bushels of Claw- 
son wheat afterwards. His wheat on the summer- 
fallow, part Dich] and part Clawson, he thought, 
had it been all Clawson, would have been 50 bushels 
per acre. And he thinks this shows that it is bet- 
ter to grow barley than to summer-fallow. Perhaps 
itis. Butit should be understood that I am not 
arguing in favor of summer-fallowing for wheat. I 
am simply desirous of showing that it is better to 
raise fewer grain crops, until we get our land rich 
enough to produce a higher yield per acre. I have 
sowed 15 acres of barley this spring on land ma- 
nured last year for mangels. It would be very 
likely to grow 27% bushels of Clawson wheat after 
the barley. But this does not satisfy me. And so, 
instead of sowing wheat after the barley, I have 
seeded it down with clover. I have another field 
of 17 acres, a clover sod, plowed last fall, and sown 
to barley this spring. This I have also seeded down 
with clover. My object is to get the land richer. 
I am practicing what I preach. I do not want, as a 
rule, to sow land to wheat that I do not think rich 
enough to produce, in a favorable season, 40 bushels 
of Diehl wheat per acre. 


—a> + @ > ao 
Sheep Shelters in Kansas and Virginia. 


Notes of Successful Experience. 


The experience of the past winter in keeping 
sheep on the western plains, has been of great 
value. It has shown that with proper protection 
and comfortable shelter, any breed of sheep— 
those even which require very great care in the 
east—may be kept with very little expense for 
feed. The open pasture is sufficient to keep them 
in fair condition during fine weather, and it is only 
when the occasional short storms prevail, that hay 
need be given to them. But the heavier breeds of 
sheep, that have been used to better fare than pas- 
ture alone, while they may be kept in ordinary con- 
dition on this fare, cau be kept increasing in weight, 
and made to yield a heavier and better fleece, by 
the daily ration, in the winter, of a pint of corn per 
head. The experience on this point the past win- 
ter, of Mr. George Grant, of Victoria, in Ellis 
Co., Kansas, is very pertinent. This gentleman 
informs us that his flock of 7,000 sheep, consisting 
mainly of native ewes, with rams of pure Leicester, 
Lincoln, Cotswold, Southdown, Shropshire, and 
Oxforddown blood, and half-bred lambs, of last 
year, have passed through the winter very success- 
fully, under the rational treatment given to them. 
The shelter or corral provided for them is a build- 
ing with stone walls, covered with a peaked 
roof. It issquare in shape, with sides about 570 feet 
long. A commodious house of two stories is 
built at one corner, for the shepherds. The corral 
drawn from a sketch furnished by Mr. Grant, is 
shown in the engraving (figure 1) given on the 
following page. The flock is brought into the 
corral every night, and is kept inside during stormy 
weather. At these times the sheep are furnish- 
ed with hay, and a pint of crushed corn per head. 
At other times they are turned out to pasture in 
the morning, upon the prairie, and are brought 
back in the evening. As an experiment, a flock of 
2,500 head has been kept separate from the rest, 
and each sheep of this flock has received a pint of 
crushed corn every night on their return from the 
pasture. The improvement in this flock has been 








marked, and as might have been expected, the 
extra feed has’ been profitably expended. Mr. 





Fig. 2, SHEEP-SHEDS OF Ww. B. SHAW, SYRACUSE, KAS, 


Grant’s success has been so encouraging, that he 
is permitting his flock to enlarge by natural increase, 
until his extensive tract of land shall be well stocked. 

Another enterprise in this direction, has been set 
on foot by Mr. W. B. Shaw, of Syracuse, which is 
about 200 miles south-west of Victoria, and near 
the eastern boundary of Colorado. In both these 
places the buffalo grass furnishes the chief pastur- 
age, and the “blue joint’? the hay. Mr. Shaw 
began with 220 sheep, a mixed flock of Cotswolds, 
Leicesters, Southdowns, and Merinos, which ar- 
rived on the ground in October last, and up to 
January Ist, grazed without interruption on the 
open prairie. From the first to the twenty-first of 
January, a succession of cold days with snow on 
the ground, kept the flock in the fold. During 
this time about 600 pounds of hay was fed daily, 





Fig. 3.— VIRGINIA SHEEP BUILDING. 


which was an ample supply for the whole flock. At 
this period, too, the lambs began to appear, and 
three or four of them were lost, through inexpert- 
ence rather than from the inclemency of the season. 
After January 2ist, the sheep were again turned 
on to the pasture. Mr. Shaw’s experience has been 
equally favorable with that of Mr. Grant. His 
shed is made of cotton-wood poles, and coarse hay 
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from the river bottom, and is built around an en- 
closure 200 feet long, by 100 feet wide. This shed 
is shown at fig. 2, from a drawing kindly furnished 
by Mr. Shaw. The stack yard for hay is seen at a, 
the horse barn at 3; the poultry house at c; the 
water trough and pump, operated by a windmill, at 
d@; the sheep fold at ¢; the feeding yard with hay 
stacks and racks, at f, and around the feeding yard 


are sheds with a single roof sloping outwards. 
These instances show that those extensive plains, 
which stretch from western Nebraska and Kansas, 
across eastern Colorado to the mountains, are well 
adapted to sheep raising, from the ease and economy 
with which sheep may be reared upon them. We 
are, however, reminded by a correspondent from 
Virginia, of the facilities for the production of 
mutton and wool in that state, and much nearer 
the sea-board. In an article given in the Agri- 
culturist last month, (May), he described something 
of the management of a flock of 300 sheep, and 
the facilities afforded by the climate and location, 
for raising and shipping early lambs to market. 
Now. we have a description of his sheep barn, 
which possesses many conveniences, and which is 
shown in plan at fig. 3. The yard, a, is 100 feet 
square, divided by a hurdle fence, shown by the 
dotted lines, into as many portions as may be de- 
sired. The entrance is at b, where there is a gate 
hung upon a post, c, in such a way as to open or 
elose each half of the yard. The yard is enclosed 
on three sides by a shed 10 feet high to the eaves, 
with a double roof. The ground floor, 7 feet high, 
is appropriated for sheep pens, and the three feet 
above for a hay loft. The shed is 12 feet wide, and 
has-a row of separate pens 6 feet wide, upon the 
north side. On the other sides there are narrow 
doors for the sheep, seen at d,d, and sliding shut- 
ters, ¢, e, 8 feet long, and 3% feet high, which are 
also used for entrances tothe shed. The yard is 
closed at the front by a fence 10 feet high. There 
are no outside windows, and no doors but two, and 
only one of these, that at f, is locked from the out- 
side, so that the turning of one key on the outside, 
secures the whole from trespassers. There is a 
second yard, 150 by 135 feet, upon the south side 
of the sheep yard, with an open shed facing the 
south, and divided into pens 9 feet deep, for cows 
of sheep, and a piz pen 35 feet square, at the south 
east of the sheep yard. These sheds are made of 
inch boards, nailed up and down upon the frame 
work, and the roof is of boards, with sufficient 
pitch to shed rain perfectly. With these descrip- 
tions of sheep sheds, and the knowledge that 
‘proper shelter is found absolutely necessary for 
the welfare of the sheep everywhere, those who 





Fig. 1.—MR, GRANT’S SHEEP CORRAL, AT VICTORIA, KANSAS. 








are keeping sheep, or desiring to do so, will have 
no difficulty in making plans to meet their re- 
quirements in any part of our wide country. 
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A Fence not Worth Stealing. 


—o—_ 


We have several inquiries from the southern 














states for a fence that can not be stolen. It seems 
that in several parts of those states fences are con- 
sidered a convenient source of firewood, and as a 
sort of common property. A correspondent writes 
that he has built three board-fences in as many 
years, and now has neither boards nor fences left 
of any of them. We take this to be an exceptional 
case, but to provide for such a state of affairs, the 
fence here described may be used. Posts are set in 
the ground, as for an ordinary fence, and several 
furrows are then plowed on each side toward the 
fence, until the earth is heaped upon the line. 
The earth is further loosened with the plow, and 
thrown up with the shovel, leaving a bank on the 
line of the fence, and a ditch on each side. Two 
No. 9 fence-wires are then stretched along the 
posts, making a fence that cattle can not get over 
or through, and that in part can not be burned, and 
in part can not be pulled up. If this does not meet 
the case, some modification of it that will occur to 





A BANK AND WIRE FENCE. 


our correspondent, may be serviceable. The fence 
is shown in the accompanying illustration, 


A New Lock Nut. 
_—_ 

On a recent visit to the works of Messrs. Adri- 
ance, Platt & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the manu- 
facturers of the well known Buckeye mowing and 
reaping machines, we were shown amongst other 
novelties, the lock nut here illustrated. This lock 














nut is manufactured specially by this firm for use 
upon their machines, which are not only made in 
the most perfect and serviceable manner, but by 
such careful devices as this, it is rendered well 
nigh impossible for them to get out of order, even 
in the hands of a careless farmer. The lock is of 
the simplest but most effective kind. The end of 
the screw is perforated with a small hole, and the 
nut is made with several openings or open slots in 
the upper part. When the nut is screwed tight, a 
piece of wire is put through the hole, necessarily 
passing through two of these openings in the nut; 
the ends of the wire are then 
bent so that it cannot slip out 
and the nut is perfectly locked. 
This close attention to the de- 
tails of construction has made 
this machine a model of its 
class, reducing its weight and 
simplifying its mechanism 
until it isa mere skeleton of 
what it was years ago, but re- 
taining everything of its 
strength and durability. One 
would think, viewing the new- 
est mowers and reapers with 
all the improvements in ma- 
terial and mechanism they ex- 
hibit, that at last perfection 
in these machines has been 
reached ; but when a ‘ Buck- 
eye of a dozen years ago is compared with the 
new ‘‘model machine” of to-day, and all the 
gradual improvements during those years are no- 
ted, it would seem that new surprises may yet be in 
store for the coming farmer. Certainly it would 
not be safe to say that skillful and enterprising 
manufacturers of agricultural machinery have as 
yet exhausted their inventive faculties. 





LOCK NUT. 
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Ringing Hogs, 





In 1870 there were over 25 million hogs in the 
United States, and the total value of the pork repre- 





Fig. 1.—PINCERS AND RING. 


sented by them is a very large sum. Anything, 
however small it may seem to be, that can operate 
to increase the yield of pork from all these hogs, is 
in the aggregate of great importance. Whatever 
can reduce the labor of managing and rearing 
a similar number of hogs every year, will be of 
great service to farm- 
ers. By pasturing 
hogs upon clover and 
grass, there is a great 
economy in feeding { 
them and in raising 
pork, as they may in 
this way procure 
their own food with Fig. 2. open. Fig. 3. CLOSED. 
but little attention. 

Unfortunately a hog or a pig is a difficult animal 
to manage, unless handled with skill. If made 
submissive, or rendered incapable of mischief, 
it is easy tomanage them in a pasture, but other- 
wise a few hogs will destroy a pasture, or escape 
from it, in a few days. They are generally sub- 








Fig. 4.—PIG HOLDER. 


dued by putting rings in their snouts, a necessary 
operation, but one rarely done otherwise than in a 
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bungling or ineffective manner. When done quick- 
ly and well, it is almost painless to the animal, but 


as usually managed, the operation is made a tedious 


and painful one. An instantaneous method of in- 
serting rings is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The rings can not work out, while they pre- 
vent the animal from using its snout mischievously. 
The ring is shown open at fig. 2, and closed at fig. 3. 
it is placed in a pair of pincers, fig. 1, with which the 
sharpened points are instantly forced through the 
cartilage of the’snout, and locked so that the ring 
can not work loose. The animal is held meantime 
by the holder, fig. 4, into the loop of which the upper 
jaw is inserted, and the harder the hog pulls back- 
ward, the more securely he is held. This ingenious, 
effective, and very useful contrivance is made by 
Chambers & Quinlan, of Decatur, Ill. 


—___ —»+o 
Storing Brewers’ Grains. 


The constant increase in the consumption of bar- 
ley and other grain by brewers, makes the waste of 
material very noticeable. The beer takes away only 
a small portion of the grain used. The residue, 
known as brewer’s grains, is a valuable article of 
food for stock, and should by vo means be suffered 





to go to waste, though at present it is only partially 
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CELLAR AND HOUSE FOR STORING GRAINS, 


utilized. We have seen the grains thrown out of 
country breweries in large quantities, and finally 
used as manure. In this case much of the nutri- 
ment they contain is wasted. The use by brewers 
of corn-meal and rice is increasing ; these nutritive 
substances, where they are used, add considerably 
to the value of a given bulk of the grains. The 
chief difficulty experienced by those who feed 
brewer’s grains is, that unless properly preserved, 
they rapidly sour and spoil, and during the summer, 
when brewing is active and grains most plentiful, 
they are not much in demand for feeding. But 
they may be very cheaply preserved in large quanti- 
ties for many months. The most convenient 
method of effecting this, is to store them in a deep 
cellar or pit, walled up with stone and mortar, or 
cement. Where there is a basement barn, this pit 
may be made at one end of the building, and 
covered with a roof, as shown in the engraving, 
which represents a section of the building and the 
cellar or pit. The pit may be at least 12 feet deep, 
with a clean cemented floor. The grains are packed 
closely in the pit, until the level of the ground is 
nearly reached. Then.g covering of closely fitted 
boards should be laid upon them, and plenty of 
straw, chaff, sawdust, or other such matter thrown 
over to exclude the air. The mass in this condition 
sours very slowly, but at the same time ammonia 
is formed in it, which corrects the acidity to a great 
extent, and it is found to be a very palatable food 
for cows and pigs, in the winter or summer. At 
some seasons grains may be purchased very cheap- 
ly. Inarecent instance an Association of Farm- 








ers purchased several thousand bushels of grains, 
and stored them in the manner here described, 
disposing of them afterwards at cost to the mem- 
bers, and at a handsome advance to outsiders. 


The Flushing of Drains. 


In some cases the sediment deposited in drains, 
must be removed, or the tiles will choke in time 
and become use- 
less. This de- 
posit may gener- 
ally be removed, 
and the drains 
cleared by flush- 
ing them. In all 
systems of drains 
there should be 
inspection wells, § 
or places called 
silt boxes, for the ff} 
collection of the #} 
sediment. These 


are earthen pipes fags 
or wooden boxes, Rei 

sunk from the seg * i 
surface a few Fig. 1. Fig. 2 

inches below the level of the drains, as shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. These are 
closely covered to prevent access of anything 
that might obstruct the drains; the drain-pipe en- 
ters the box at one side, and issues from it on the 
opposite side. To remove sediment that gathers 
in these boxes or wells, a sand pump or a box- 
auger is used, such as is shown at figure 1. By 
boring into the sediment in the same manner that 
an earth auger is used to.bore post holes, the sand 
or mud enters the box of the auger, and is drawn 
out. If round earthen pipe is used for the wells, 
the auger may be made to fit it closely. Then when 
it is desired to flush the drains, the auger is put 
down tothe bottom of the well, and left there. 
The drain is thus stopped, and if this is done when 
the wateris in full flow, it is backed up until the 
drain-pipes are all filled, and the water rises in the 
soil. When a sufficient quantity has accumulated 
to cause a rush of water, the obstacle is removed, 
and an active flow through the drains results, 
which carries the sediment along with it, and dis- 
charges it at the outlet. There are various ways of 
stopping up the drains for this purpose. For square 
wooden boxes, solid wooden plugs may be used, 
as in fig. 2, or if the wells are round, a round plug 
may be fitted to the drain, which- operates as a 
water cock ; this can be opened or closed, as in fig. 
8; or the plug can be raised or depressed, shutting 
or opening the drain, as in figure 4. 


—_—_—> +> a 
Dipping Sheep. 
—~<— 

The dipping of sheep in spring, for the purpose 
of preventing and curing scab, 
is a practice that should never 
be neglected. If only to pre- 
vent or cure this troublesome 
disease, it would be indis- 
pensable ; but it is otherwise 
serviceable, as a dip of a proper 
kind tends to promote the 
health of the skin, and to re- 
medy the irritation so usual at 
the commencement of the 
warm season. Such a dip 
cleanses the skin from the ac- 
cumulations of yolk and other 
secretions, which have gather- 
ed during the growth of the 
fleece, and thus is beneficial to 
the health of the sheep, and 
consequently to the quality 
and quantity of the wool. 
Furthermore one of the most 
troublesome parasites to which 
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sheep are subject, is the tick, A TOs Tadeadaialiag von pe sereon SHEEP, 


and this insect with its eggs, 
which are laid in the wool, may be destroyed 
by the use of a proper dip at a proper tempera- 











ture. There are various compounds for dipping 
purposes, that are unobjectionable, but all those 
which contain arsenic should be avoided. They 
are under certain circumstances injurious to the 
sheep, and have often seriously poisoned those whe 
handled them, especially if they had scratches oi 
cuts upon their hands or arms. The carbolic dip 
is perfectly safe, as is also that made with tobacce 
and sulphur. The last mentioned dip is generally 
used by the large sheep owners on the plains; one 
of these uses 20 lbs. of cheap plug tobacco, and 5 
pounds of sulphur, to 100 gallons of water. The - 
tobacco is infused in hot water, and the liquor 
drawn off into a properly prepared tank, when the 
sulphur in fine powder is stirred into it. He dips 
every sheep immediately after shearing by plung- 
ing it into the bath for two minutes ; it is then 
released into a draining pen, the floor of whick 
drains into the dipping vat. The temperature of 
the dip, by additions of hot liquor, is kept up to 
120°, so that the ticks and their eggs may be de- 
stroyed. This is rather severe upon the shcep, but 
only for a short time, and no evil effects have in 
any case followed this hot bath. The sheep are 
driven one by one along a fenced path, up to the 
brink of the dipping tank, and are pushed into it, 
plunging at once to the bottom over head and ears. 
Some of the liquor gets into the noses of the sheep, 
and causes them to stagger about fora short time 
after they come out, but this is found to be an 
excellent remedy for those troubled with catarrh 
or grubs in the head. The cost of the dip is two 
cents per sheep, and the estimated profit r-sulting 
from the two dippings given each season, in extra 
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Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
value of wool alone, is 20 cents per sheep. The 
sufferings of sheep and lambs from ticks alone, 
render it very desirable that every animal should be 
dipped twice each year; that is immediately after 
shearing, and again before winter. In small flocks, 
where there is no scab, ticks are partly banished by 
dipping the lambs only. The ticks congregate 
upon the lambs, leaving the newly shorn sheep, 
upon which only the eggs are left. But to make a 
perfect clearance of eggs as well as ticks, both 
sheep and lambs should be dipped. A dipping tub 
for use with small flocks, may easily be made of 
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half a hogshead, boarding up each side, as shown 
in the engraving. The spaces boarded off, may be 
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filled with clean gravel, and thus reduce the quanti- 
ty of liquor needed. Instead of this tub a “— 
trough, such as is used for scalding hogs, will 
answer. At one side of the tub is a sloping table 
of boards, upon which, after having been dipped 
in the manner shown in the engraving, the sheep is 
laid, and the excess of liquor squeezed out. In 
this way, if everything is properly prepared, 20 
sheep may easily be dipped in an hour, or if there 
is sufficient help to bring up the sheep, one may be 
dipped every minute. A barrel of hot dip- should 
be kept near by, to replenish the tub. This matter 
has been often referred to, but the almost univer- 
gal prevalence of the tick, and the serious annoy- 
ance it causes to both sheep and lambs, which is 
really a loss in wool and mutton, of thousands 
of dollars yearly to farmers, makes it necessary to 
again present it at this seasonable period, and urge 
its observance upon all, whether their sheep may 
be many or few. 





The Shooting Nuisance. 


i 


With the return of summer days and singing 
birds, comes that chronic nuisance, the callow 
sportsman with dog and gun, to hunt birds and 
astonish the natives with his prowess and the smell 
of gunpowder. He has none of the instincts of sports- 
men, to whom we are indebted mainly for our game 
laws, and for the fines and penalities that are laid 
upon their willful violators. The chap we have in 
mind, is generally an idle, ignorant vagabond from 
the city, who wants the fame of a mighty hunter, 
and so dresses in sporting jacket and long-legged 
boots, invests in shot-guns and metallic powder 
flasks, in setter dogs and whiskey. He can hardly 
tell one bird from another, and is more likely to 
shoot domestic ducks and geese, than the wild wa- 
ter-fowl that visit secluded spots at this season. He 
shoots birds upon the nests, birds feeding their 
young, and all birds alike, whether they are the 
farmer’s friends or not. This great nuisance, which 
was formerly’confined mainly to the suburban dis- 
tricts, is now widely scattered almost everywhere, 
like thistle-down along the lines of our railroads, 
Every depot far inland is haunted with these ver- 
dant and downy youth, who come to kill and to 
destroy. They by no means confine their destruc- 
tion to wild animals. They stroll over your farm 
with as much freedom as if they owned it, shoot 
chickens in the absence of woodcock and quail, and 
broil them under your nose, worrying with their 
dogs your sheep and poultry, throw down your 
fences in digging out rabbits and woodchucks, 
shoot into your notices to sportsmen, or tear them 
down, run over the growing crops, and if interfered 
with, treat you to the foulest slang and curses of 
the grog shops. Thisisa great evil, and extends 
much beyond the personal inconvenience of the 
farmers, that are most exposed to the depredations 
of these vagabonds. They greatly.reduce the num- 
ber of birds, and so:multiply insects that prey.up- 
on our crops, and reduce the profit of our gardens 
and fields. It is settled, so far as anything can be, 
by the studies of men best acquainted with the 
habits of these birds, that almost all of them at 
some season of the year, live largely upon insects. 
They are the conservative force in nature, designed 
to keep insect life in echeck. If the birds eat some 
fruit, they save a great deal more, by devouring 
the various caterpillars and “worms” that prey. 
upon the bark and leaves of fruit trees, and upon 
the fruits themselves. It is only in exceptional 
years that we are able to get fair fruit in the older. 
parts of the country, Where there has been 
' gteatest destruction of birds,” and where in 
Our finest displays of fruit come 

r states, where there are fewer in- 
slaughter of birds, so | 
Seeatibent in the early summer, is a nuisance that 
_ Ought to be abated. We need more stringent legis- 

Jation, and a better enforcement of the laws against 
tundgressors. With very few exzeptions the birds 
‘shiould be protected from early spring to autumn. 






Curing Green Fodder. 
_—~-- 
Important Experiments. 


Experiments in preparing and feeding fodder of 
various kinds are being made in France and Ger- 
many, most of which are of great value; their ob- 
ject is to econo- 
mize the use of 
cattle food. Inal- 
most every depart- 
ment of industry 
it is the savings in 
labor and material 
that are cheapen- 
ing the cost of pro- 





duction, and at the 
same time increas- 
ing. the profits of 
the producers. In 
every form of agri- 
culture there is 
a vast scope for saving in both labor and ma- 
terials. Our method of feeding stock is very 
wasteful ; the greater part of the fodder fed every 
winter is expended in merely keeping the cattle 
alive. A loss of weight or condition in all kinds of 
stock equal to from 10 to 60 per cent is suffered 
every winter. The extremes show the averages of 
the best and poorest keeping. There is no necessity 
for this ; stock may be kept increasing in weight 
during the winter if the fodder is of the right kind 
and the stock is properly housed and protected. 
The feeding of poor unpalatable fodder is the chief 
cause of this loss. The appetite needs to be stim- 
ulated at the season when the greatest draft is made 
upon the physical condition of the animal; and to 
meet this need there must not only be palatable or 


Fig. 1.—PIT BEFORE COVERING, 


enticing food, but there must be plenty of it. Corn 
fodder is largely depended upon as food for stock 
over a great extent of country, and its use might 
be made well nigh universal, as no forage plant is 
80 easily grown as corn. Could it be preserved 
fresh and green for six months or thore, instead of 
curing it and using it dry, its value would be greatly 


Fig. 5.—SIDE VIEW OF PIT BEING FILLED. 

of 6 feet above the surface of the ground, and then 
covered with earth to a thickness of two or three 
feet. On the 14th of September, 1872, this work 
was finished. On the 15th of April following, one 


increased. That it may be so preserved has been 
shown by experiment, and the process is claimed 
to be easy, and very profitable. A correspondent 
in Hungary gave us his own experience some time 





‘They are the farmer’s best friends. 


ago, (see Agriculturist for Aug. 1874). Of late years 
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a great number of French, Belgian, and German 
farmers have adopted the plan, and some extensive 
stock-feeders have used it largely with the most 
favorable results, 
Several communi- 
cations by promi- 
nent farmers and 
professors of agri- 
culture in farm 
schools, have been 
made tothe Jour- 
na of Practical 
Agriculture, of Pa- 
ris, from which the 
following facts 
have been con- 
densed, and by the 
aid of the illustra- 
tions, the methods in use, with the cost, may be 
learned. In figures 1, 2, and 8, are shown the pits 
or silos, as they are filled with the cut corn- -fodder, 
then covered with 
earth and pressed 
down with _ its 
weight, and finally 
as the cut fodder 
hasshrunkthrough 
fermentation to 
less than half its 
original bulk. 
These pits are 
about 75 feet long, 
9 feet wide above, Fig. 
6 feet wide at the 

bottom, and 6 feet deep. The sides and ends are 
built up of masonry laid in cement. In these pits 
the corn-stalks are laid evenly with care in layers 
of about 8 inches thick, after having been cut and 





Fig. 2.—PIT AFTER COVERING. 





3.—PIT AFTER SIX MONTHS. 





Fig. 4.—END VIEW OF PIT ABOVE GROUND. 


exposed to the sun for two or three days. During 
this time the stalks lose by exposure to the sun 
two-fifths of their weight when first cut. A quan- 
tity of salt is scattered over every layer equal to 
about 66 pounds for each pit. The three pits hold 
about 80 tons, (75,000 kilos), of green fodder. The 
fodder is heaped up as shown in fig. 1, to a hight 
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pit was opened and the fodder was found in perfect 
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condition except for an inch or two upon the sur- 
face and the sides, where it was black and decayed. 
Its color was yellow, its odor agreeable, but the 
stalks had lost all their sweetness, and had 
acquired some degree of acidity. Twenty-four 
beeves were then fed about 900 Ibs. daily of the 
preserved fodder, or nearly 40 Ibs. per head on the 
average, which was equal to about 60 lbs. of fresh 
green fodder. The fodder was eaten with great 
relish, and only some portions of the harder stalks 
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strongly recommended by M. Piret. In this figure 
the covering of clay is shown on the top of the 
fodder. This is beaten down frequently, as it may 
become cracked or disturbed by the settlement of 
the mass beneath. 

The cost of the process here described is repre- 
sented as being about $3 per ton, including the cut- 
ting, carrying, curing, and feeding of a crop equal 
to nearly 50 tons per acre of green fodder, (50,000 
kilos per hectare). This enormous yield appears 
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Fig. 6.—GROUND PLAN OF PIT. 


were .eft; the corn having been cut when ripe, and 
having been of a large growing variety known as 
Giant Maize, or Zea Caragua. The second pit was 
consumed July 3d, having been preserved equally 
well with the first. The third was not opened until 
the 20th of April, 1874, 18 months after covering. 
The fodder was in as good order as that from the 
other pits, excepting that the discolored and de- 
cayed layer was somewhat thicker in this pit than 
in the others ; a result attributed in a great degree 
to the gravelly and porous character of the cover- 
ing earth, the preservation being due solely to the 
exclusion of air. In this instance the fodder was 
preserved whole, and the cost of cutting avoided. 
But when the fodder has to be cut for final use, it 
has been found an economy to cut it before it is 
stored. This system has been adopted by M. Piret, 
the manager of a large estate owned by M. A. Hou- 
ette, at Bleneau;in Belgium. From his statement we 
find that he made a small experiment in 1868 which 
was perfectly successful, the cut fodder being with- 
drawn from the pit in 1869 in excellent condition. 
In 1870 two pits of masonry were erected above 
ground, protected at the sides only by banks of 
earth. These were found equally serviceable with 
those sunk below the surface, and much more con- 
venient. Following the statement of this gentle- 
man closely, we learn that by the aid of about 450 
lbs. of superphosphate of lime per acre, he has ob- 
tained on fairly good soil 75 tons per acre of green 
fodder, although the average of his crop was not 
more than 45 tons per acre ; 250 tons of this was cut 
by a fodder cutter driven by horse-power, cutting 
two tons per hour, and stored in the pits as follows. 
The pit was built as shown in fig. 4, which repre- 
sents the section, a dividing wall in the center sep- 
arating it into two parts. The cut fodder falling 
int: the pit was carried in baskets upon a truck on 
a portable railway to the end of the pit, where it 
was packed away in sections formed by a movable 
partition and trampled down tightly, salt at the 
rate of about 2 pounds to the ton of fodder being 
added. This pit is seen in fig. 5, which represents 
it in longitudinal section, and in fig. 6, which 
shows it in plan, and in which one division is seen 
filled, and the other in course of filling. When the 
pits are filled, the fodder is covered with a layer of 
fine clay 9 inches thick, well beatendown. In these 
figures the parts are shown by the following letters: 
Bis the fodder cutter; C the rail track; D the ex- 
terior walls; Z the division wall ; F'the filled com- 
partment; @ that in course of filling ; H the mova- 
ble partition with a transverse bar, P, which holds 
itin position; Zthe truck. The pit is shown in 
fig. 4, as covered with a roof of boards as protec- 
tion from the weather, a measure of economy 





almost incredible to us, being a ton to less than 4 
square rods, still we cannot doubt but such a yield 
is not only frequent, but that it is sometimes sur- 
passed. It goes to show that in the cultivation and 
use of this our most common crop, we come far 
short of the possible yield, notwithstanding our 
favorable climate and the necessity of every availa- 
ble economy to cheapen or increase its production. 


——__ <a <> ame ————tst—‘— 
Log Drains, 





‘“*A Subscriber” in Texas asks for a method of 
making drains with logs, where there are neither 
tiles nor stone to be procured. In such a case we 
suggest a plan which is illustrated by the accom- 
panying engravings. The ditches are dug in the 
usual manner, and the logs are placed in the bot- 
tom in such a way, as to leave a water-channel be- 
tween them. In fig. 2 the bottom log is split, and 
each half is laid closely against the side of the 
ditch, so that the current can not wear it down, 
and cause the earth to fall in. The side logs are 
kept in place by the pressure of the top log. Brush 
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Fig. 1.—DRAIN OF WHOLE. Fig. 2.—oF SPLIT LOGS. 


is laid upon the logs and trodden down, and earth 
is thrown. upon it, until the ditch is full, Such 
drains may be expected to last several years, after 
which it will pay to make more permanent ones. 


WHat 1s THE Most PROFITABLE ?—Inquiries 
are frequently made as to which is the most profit- 
able branch of farming. It depends on several 
contingencies. _In some.places corn-growing and 
pork-raising, in others wool-growing, and in others 
dairying are steadily profitable one year with 
another. Where circumstances, such as rich corn 
land, healthful dry pastures, or abundant grass, 
with pure water, favor oneor the other of these 
specialties, it is best to fall into them and keep 
to them. But for general purposes special crops or 
employments are rarely suitable, and mixed farming 











is the best reliance. This implies the culture ot 
roots, grass, and grain, chiefly for feeding to the 
stock, and only partly for sale, The aim must be 
to distribute the produce so that a good portion 
comes back to the soil as manure, and the soil is 
kept improving constantly in fertility and freedom 
from weeds, Then immediate advantage can be 
taken of any exceptional condition of things, and 
if grain does not pay, meat and wool may be made, 
and if grain happens to be high, it may be sold, 
and some other cheaper feed be bought to replace 
it. A sharp farmer who has some capital, and can 
turn about at a short notice, will never be caught 
in a poor year, without at least an average profit 
from his business. ' 


Agricultural Steam Engines, 
-_~<>—- 

The employment of steam upon the farm, is yet 
in its infancy. In the mechanic arts there is scarce- 
ly any thing produced without the employment of 
steam as the motive power; it is strange that in 
agriculture, the industry which. employs more 
laborers and more capital than any other, 
the employment of steam should be very excep- 
tional and rare. Horse-power is almost the 
only dependence of the farmer; but it is not so 
cheap as steam. It has been urged that if steam 
engines are used upon farms, the horses will 
stand idle, and the breeding of these animals be- 
come unprofitable. The same argument was 
strongly urged within the memory of many of our 
readers, as an objection against railroads. It was 
said that horses would become useless for want of 
work. Experience has shown that the wonderful 
expansion of the railroad system has so stimulated 
every industry, that horses are in greater demand 
than ever before, and in some countries their ex- 
portation is forbidden by law. The same effect 
must necessarily follow the cheapening of labor on 
the farm, by the use of steam, If the threshing, 
cutting and preparing of feed, and other stationary 
work of the farm is done by steam-power, there 
will be more time in which to plow and harrow, 
and more land can be brought under cultivation, 
and this will set in motion more work again for 
horses, as well as steam engines in other ways. 

Steam-power is cheaper in its first cost than 
horse-power. The power of a dozen horses can be 
purchased for $1,200, and it practically lasts in 
definitely ; never tires, never stops for sicknesg 
and never dies ; besides this, and it is a most im- 
portant consideration, it only consumes while it is 
working. The food and drink of a 4horse-power 
steam-engine, which will do the work of more than 
4 horses, consists of 200 pounds of coal, and 200 
gallons of water daily. The cost of such an engine 
and boiler complete, is about $700, at least that is 
the price at which the portable engine, such as we 
here illustrate, can be procured. <A 10-horse-power 
engine of the same king, costs $1,200. This is much 
less than the actual yalue-of a corresponding force 
of horses. The engraving represents a new and 
greatly improved portableengine, by Messrs. Wood, 





“Taber & “Morse, of Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y., 


made.expressly for fatm work. These engines are 
of two sizes, and called the * Rubicon,’’ and the 
“Hercules.” Thesé Mames Rave been chosen to 
avoid the uncertainty Which arises from the com- 
mon denominations of ‘“‘horse-powers by different 
makers.” ; cach of these two kinds of engines 
being all of exact stated sizes and dimensions. The 
Rubicon is intended to drive 4@ separator to the 
utmost {capacity of.one gang of men in handling 
the grain and straw; tle “Hercules will do double 
that work. This is under moderate steam pressure, 
and is not the limit of their capacity by any means, 
The cost of tle first is $950; and ‘that’ of the latter 
$1,100. These engines are complete with strong 
but light trucks, smoke pipe, spark arrester, auto- 
matic lubricator, and' every modern ‘improvement 
that can be advantageously combined with them, 
For threshing, cutting and ‘steaming feed, cutting 
wood, and doing the general mechanical work of 
the farm, hoisting, loading, or unloading, there can 
be nocheaper nor more effective power than this, 
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—_ 
New Tanning Plants. 
_ Every now and then the papers have an ac- 


count of some new and wonderful natural pro- 
duct; these phenomenal things were formerly 


furnished by 8. T. Heath, Washoe Co., Neva- 
da, came to hand, we were glad to see an old 
acquaintance made in botanizing across the 
country from Texas to the Pacific—Hphedra 
antisiphyllitica. Aside from any economical 
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“ TANNING PLANT.” —( Ephedra antisiphyllitica.) 
a, fertile ament; D, staminate branch ; ¢, pistillate branch; @, staminate ament; ¢, flowerless stem. 


all accredited to California, but of late Colora- 
do and other of the newer states and territories 
come in for their share. When we see a news- 
paper article showing forth the wonders of a 
new forage plant, or one that is useful in dye- 
ing, or in some other way, we take pains to 
trace the matter up, generally with the result 
of finding that the marvellous story is told of 
some old and well known: plant, and that we 
have another instance of the general inaccura- 
‘ ey of newspaper science. Within a few months 
there has been much said about tanning plants; 
one of these, the Nebraska tanning plant, turn- 
ed out to be Polygonum amphibium, a well 
known species of smartweed, and instead of 
being confined to a few localities in Nebraska, 
is very common from New England westward, 
as well as in Europe; so we fear that the com- 
pany formed for gathering and baling the plant 
in Nebraska, will hardly have a monopoly of 





WOOD, TABER & MORSE’S ENGINE.—(Sce page 223.) 


the article. Then Nevada presented its claims 
to having a valuable “tanning plant, and this, 
upon being followed up, proved to be much 
more interesting than the other; we found it to 
beaplant quite unknown to the majority of 
“ur readers, and one of the most curious of our 
Dative plants. When the specimens, kindly 








value they may have, the Ephedras are exceed- 


ingly interesting plants, being in structure and | 


habit quite unlike any other natives; they be- 
long to a small family, the Gnetacee, which is 
near to the pine-family ; it is not necessary for 
us to minutely describe their structure, as their 
external appearance and habit is such as to al- 
low them to be recognized at sight. There are 
some 15 species in different countries, the two 
or three found here being low shrubs, two or 
three feet high, with clustered branches, which 
are jointed, and have sheaths at the joints, giv- 
ing the plants much the appearance of a branch- 
ing horse-tail or scouring-rush, (Hquisetum), 
the sheaths sometimes on flowerless stems, de- 
veloped as ate in the engraving, are all the leaves 
the plant has, the green stems serving as foli- 
age; the staminate and pistillate flowers are on 
separate plants, both kinds being in cone-like 
aments; 6 shows a staminate branch, and ¢ a 
pistillate one about the 
natural size, and at d is 
an enlarged staminate 
ament, consisting of over- 
lapping scales, from be- 
neath which the stamens 
protrude; the fertile one, 
a, bears one or two fruits 
or seeds, which present a 
structure of much interest 
to the botanist. The 
plants are resinous and 
astringent to the taste, and 
the one in question is used 
in localities where it 
grows as a medicine, and 
as a substitute for tea. 
The plant grows in large 
clumps,and the dense mass 
of peculiar yellowish-green leafless stems, if 
not beautiful, would at least produce a novel 
effect in gardening, and wherever it would be 
hardy, it is worth growing for its oddity. The 
European species have the common name of 
Shrubby Horse-tail ; the Mexicans call ours 7e- 
popote, but the botanical name—Zphedra, is 





quite as handy as either. Animals are fond of 
browsing upon the plant, but probably more 
for a change than for any considerable nourish- 
ment it may afford. Its value as atanning ma- 
terial needs to be carefully examined ; that it 
will tan skins very completely there is no doubt; 
Mr. Heath sends us a piece of buckskin tanned 
with the plant, which is of a light pleasing col- 
or. Should it be found of sufficient value, as 
compared with other tanning materials, an ex- 
tract could be prepared, as the stems of the 
plants are too bulky for distant transportation. 
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The Chinese or Beefsteak Saxifrage. 
en 

The Chinese Saxifrage is an illustration of 
the manner in which the popularity of a plant 
is affected by fashion; this was introduced 
from China over 100 years ago, and has been 
found here and there among old-fashioned 
house-plants, but regarded as too common to 
form a part of the florist’s stock. A few years 
ago hanging baskets came into use for the cul- 
tivation of flowers, their popularity yearly 
increasing, and this neglected Saxifrage being 
found to be a most useful basket-plant, it is 
now raised in quantities by. the florists, and 
is to be had almost everywhere among the 
dealers. The plant is so different in general 
appearance from other Saxifrages, that one 
who did not 
study it bo- 
tanically, 
would _ not 
think it be- 
longed with , 
them. Itisa & 
perennial 
with leaves, 
which are all 
clustered at 
the root on 
long hairy 
stalks, two or 
three inches 
broad, round 
heart- shaped, 
or kidney- 
shaped, and 
scolloped on 
the margin; 
they arethick- 
ish, purple 
on the under 
side, with the 
somewhat 
hairy upper 
surface mark- 
ed with broad 
irregular 
whitish 
stripes along 
the veins, @ 
from the base 
to the edge, 
which, con- 
trasting with 
the light 
green, give it 
a handsomely 
variegated ap- CHINESE SAXIFRAGE—PLANT WITH 
pearance. ————- 
Well established plants flower freely, throw- 
ing up a flower stalk a foot or more high, 
with the flowers arranged in a loose pyra- 
midal cluster; the flowers themselves are 
small and not very showy, but when closely 
examined, are found to be exceedingly neat and 
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pretty ; the flower is made very irregular by 
having two of its petals thrice the length of 
the others, and hanging directly downwards, 
while the other three are erect ; the long petals 
are white, and the short onesa delicate pink,with 
some darker spots of the same, and an orange- 
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colored spot at the base of each. The engrav- 
ing shows very correctly the shape of the 
flowers, and their arrangement in the cluster. 
The plant propagates itself in the same manner 
as the strawberry, by throwing off long, weak 
stems, which form a bud at the end, which de- 
velops into a new plant. These runners are in 
botanical language sarments, hence this species 
is named Sazifraga sarmentosa; the runners 
are very much more slender than in the straw- 
berry, being exceedingly fine and thread-like. 
The buds formed on the runners, when they 
come in contract with the soil, at once take 
root, but when the plant is grown in a suspend- 
ed basket or vase, being unable to reach any 
soil, they grow to a considerable size, being fed 
by the old plant, and at length put out runners 
of their own, and frequently this will be re- 
peated several times, presenting a very interest- 
ing appearance. This manner of growth is 
illustrated in the engraving given on the pre- 
ceding page; about half size. The plant 
is not only suited for hanging baskets by its 
pendalous habit, but by its hardiness, is use- 
ful for both in-door and out-door baskets; 
many plants otherwise well adapted for bas- 
kets, are very delicate, and do not flourish un- 
der the neglect to which out-door baskets are 
often subjected, and it stands occasional drying 
out, as well as sudden cold or even frosts. It 
is hardy in England, and would probably be so 








OHINESE OR BEEFSTEAK SAXIFRAGE.—(Sazifraga sarmentosa.) 








here south of New York. A few years ago 
we left it out upon a rock-work, and the winter 
happening to be an unusually mild one, it sur- 
vived. Like many other plants that have been 
a long time in cultivation as house-plants, this 
has received a number of common names; 
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that of “ Beefsteak Saxifrage,” or “ Beefsteak 
Geranium,” would appear to have been given 
on account of the color of the under side of 
the leaves; ‘‘ Strawberry Geranium,” has refer- 
ence to its running like the strawberry; 
“ Wandering Jew,” and “ Sailor-plant,” indicate 
its traveling propensities, and “ Mother of 
Thousands,” its prolific character ; besides these 
there are other popular names not just now 
recalled. A very handsomely marked plant, 
sold as 8S. tricolor, may be a variety of this; it 
has a similar habit, and its leaves finely marked 
with white, green, and red, but the markings 
are not permanent. 





Succulents—Thick-Leaved Plants. 
ee 

Horticulturists include in the class of suc- 
culents, plants belonging to very different fam- 
ilies; the French in plantes grasses—fat or fleshy 
plants—do the same ; any classification founded 
upon one character only, brings together very 
unlike plants, and we find the succulents are 
as miscellaneous a lot, as would be a group of 
red-berried plants. So we find in the catalogues 
Cactuses, Agaves, Yuccas, Euphorbias, Sedums, 
and others, which are more unlike botanically, 
than are roses and cabbages, classed as succu- 
lents. Our intention is to say a word, not 
about all the succulents, but only about some 











plants of the proper thick-leaved family, the 
Crassulacee, better known perhaps as the Stone 
crop Family. The botanical name of the fam- 
ily is from that of one of its genera Crassula, 
which is named from the Latin word crassus, 
thick, and it is not stretching the use of words, 


THICK-LEAVED PLANTS.—( Crassula cordata.) 


to call it the “ Thick-leaved Family.” Those 
who have not given especial thought to the 
matter, can not be aware of what a wonderful 
organ the leaf is, and how beautifully it is ar- 
ranged to meet the requirements of the plant in 


different climates and situations. The leaves 
of plants generally are covered with a thin, im- 
pervious skin, or epidermis, in which there are 
innumerable little mouths (stomata) or breath- 
ing holes, so arranged that they open or close, 
according to the state of the atmosphere; if 
the air is very dry, they close up tight, and 
thus prevent undue evaporation. The plants 
of hot and dry countries have their leaves 
especially arranged to prevent evaporation for 
the greater part of the time; they are thick 
and succulent, and hold during the dry sea. 
son the moisture they have taken up during 
the brief season of rains ; a microscopic exami- 
nation of the leaves of the Aloes and Euphor- 
bias of the sunburnt plains of Africa, or the 
Cactuses of the arid table lands of the interior 
of our own continent, shows how admirably 
they are fortified to stand a siege of drouth. 
When we examine the leaves of the thick. 
leaved plants, which are not rare in the tem. 
perate regions, and find that they have a simi- 
lar provision against evaporation, and are in 
some cases quite as well provided against the 
drouth, as those in the rainless regions, we may 
think that there is a mistake. But we also 
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find that the plants of temperate regions, with 
their leaves so admirably arranged to resist 
drouth, in their wild state grow upon barren 
rocks, on old walls, and on sandy plains, where 
plants with ordinary foliage would soon perish. 
The point to which we would direct these re- 
marks is this: that plants so well provided to 
exist, and even flourish under natural condi- 
tions unfavorable to growth, will do so equally 
well in the hot and dry artificial climate that 
we make in our houses. There would be much 
more cultivation of:plants in rooms, if people 
in houses heated by furnaces and stoves, 
would not persist in their-attempts to grow 
roses, carnations, and camellias, which, nine 
cases in ten, end in disappointment. The 
thick-leaved plants afford variety and beauty of 
foliage, and many of them are pleasing, and 
others really brilliant when in bloom. We do 
not say that we should prefer these to roses and 
carnations, but that success with these is pre- 
ferable to failure with the others. The merits 
of some genera of this family have been set 
forth in our columns by Mr. Chas. H. Hovey, of 
Cambridgeport, Mass.; whose article in August 
last on Sempervivums, and that in June last on 
Echeverias, gives an account of the most de- 
sirable species in these genera. We may men- 
tion that the large Echeveria retusa floribunda, 
then figured, has proved®an admirable winter- 
flowering species, and a most brilliant house- 
plant. Among the Sedums, or Stone-crops, 
are white, pink, and yellow-flowered species, 
with great diversity of habit, excellent hardy 
border-plants, and-some specially useful for 
basket-culture ; nearly all are summer-flower- 
ing, but the Japanese 8. Sieboldii isa fine house- 
plant, whether the plain-leaved, or its variegated 
form. Turning to the genus Crassula, which 
gives its name to the family, we find the species, 
being mostly African, are not hardy, but they 
furnish a number of capital house-plants, all 
" with great powers of resisting the effects of dry 
air. Crassula coccinea is a very old house-plant, 
but it would be diffieult to find a more brilliant 
cluster of scarlet flowers than it bears; this is 
sometimes called Rochea; Crassula lactea, in 
the catalogues incorrectly as C. perfoliata, pro- 
duces pyramidal clusters of small pure white 
flowers, and is grown by some florists to sup- 
ply cut flowers. Crassula cordata is a remark- 
ably free flowering species, which has less com- 
pact clusters than the one last named, and its 
flowers are slightly purplish, and very neat ; the 
engraving (p. 225) shows the flowers and foli- 
age of the natural size; it has kept in flower 
with us all winter. This plant seems bent on 
propagating itself; wherever a stem touches 
the ground it takes root, and if kept in a moist 
atmosphere, rootlets are thrown out from the 
stem into the air; more than this, thereis often 
produced in the place of a flowera minute bud, 
which, if allowed to remain, develops several 
fittle leaves, and finally drops, and if it falls 
upon the earth, takes root. All of the tender 
plants of this family may be used as border 
plants in summer, where their often striking 
form and color of foliage will be attractive; 
some, such as the Echeverias, are used in form- 
ing ornamental designs, but this requires a 
greater number of plants than most persons can 
afford. Our principal object is to call the at- 
tention of those who are unable to grow other 
house-plants, to the variety offered by these of 
the Crassula family ; a collection of Echeverias, 
_ Semperviums, Crassulas, and Rocheas, is beau- 
tiful for the foliage alone, and _ besides this, 
many have exceedingly showy flowers, and 
t a strong claim to popular favor. 





Tender Climbing Roses. 


Nothing in the horticulture of the southern 
states is more likely to strike the traveler from 
the north than the profusion of climbing roses. 
Lamarque and other climbers, which he has 
seen in his colder climate attaining perfection 
only under glass, there festoon the houses in 
both city and country, and for the greater part 
of the year produce a wealth of the choicest 
flowers. With proper management these tender 
climbers may be made to give much better 
satisfaction in northern localities than they 
usually do, and all rose-growers will be thank- 
ful for the following bit of experience from 
B. Shaw, Esq., Williamsport, Pa., who says: 

“T have planted around a bay-window, under 
which there are three cellar windows, ‘ La- 
marque,’ ‘ Marechal Niel,’ and ‘ Gloire de Dijon.’ 
The plants are too large to bury, some of them 
being 18 feet high, and I protect them in the 
following manner: When it is time to bury 
other tender roses, I take out the cellar win- 
dows and bend down the roses (which are 
planted directly in front of them), and draw 
them into the cellar; I then take strips of cloth 
or leather and tack the rose-stems to the under 
side of the floor timbers ; this puts them entire- 
ly out of the way, and at the same time pro- 
tects them from being broken. To protect the 
root, and at the same time to close up the win- 
dow, I make a box as large, or larger, than the 
cellar window, using the sash out of the cellar 
window for one end of the box; this will give 
light in the cellar almost as well as though it 
had not been moved; the other end and one 
side of the box are left open; the open end 
comes next to the house, with the open side on 
the ground; this will entirely close up the win- 
dow, but not exclude the light. I then bank 
up on either side of the box with manure, to 
keep the earth from freezing. In this way any 
of the tenderest climbing roses may be grown 
as well as in a warm climate, and if any one 
doubts whether it pays or not, to take this 
little extra trouble, let him come and see a 
“Lamarque” or a “Gloire de Dijon,” from 
twelve to eighteen feet high, in full bloom, and 
I think he will be satisfied that it more than 
pays.” [This is well worth trying.—Eb.] 


Oe ee 


Attar of Roses, 
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The following account of the sources and pre- 
paration of the perfume, known as Attar of Roses, 
we gather from a most reliable recent work on 
plant products, the Pharmacographia of Fliickiger 
and Hanbury. It was unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans. The Rose-oil of Dioscorides was a fatty 
oil, perhaps oil of olives, in which roses had been 
steeped. The first knowledge we have of the distil- 
lation of roses-eame from-Persia, by way of Con- 
stantinople, towards the close of the 13th century. 
But the earliest mention we have of the atfar is by 
Kempfer, very much later. Kempfer speaks with 
admiration of the rose gardens he saw at Shiraz, in 
1683-4, and says that the water distilled from them 
is exported to other parts of Persia, as well as to 
all India ; and he adds, as a singular fact, that there 
separates from it a certain fat, like butter, called 
4ittr gyl, of the most exquisite odor, and more 
valuable even than gold. It was not until the 17th 
century that the oil of roses was known, and sold 
very sparingly by the apothecaries of Italy and 
Germany. It was searcely known in English com- 
merce until the commencement of this century. 

The chief locality for attar of rose, at least for 
that which comes to Europe and America, is a small 
tract in Asiatic Turkey, on the southern side of the 





Balkan Mountains, in the province of Rumelia. 
The Damask Rose (Rosa Damascena) is the species 
used, mainly, if not exclusively. The flowers are 
gathered before sunrise, and are always distilled on 
the same day. Those that are not taken directly to 
the still, are spread out in céllars. The still is of 
copper, of the simplest description, to which a 
straight tin tube is added, cooled by traversing a 
tub fed by a stream of water. The roses are thrown 
in whole, 25 to 50 pounds to a charge, with an ade- 
quate supply of water. The runnings are received 
in glass flasks, which are kept for a day or two at a 
temperature not lower than 60° Fahrenheit, by 
which time most of the oil, bright and fluid, will 
have risen to the surface. From this it is skimmed 
off by means of a small tin funnel, with a long han- 
dle and a fine orifice. The yield of the attar from 
the rose-water does not exceed 0.04 per cent. A 
large part of the rose-water used in England, is 
made in the south east of France, at Cannes and 
Nice; where also a little rose-oil is produced, of a 
fine quality, commanding a high price. 


———at @ ee 





Corn (Maize) FROM Ecypt.—‘‘ Some 23 years 
ago, Dr. Abbot, of Egyptian antiquity fame, pre- 
sented my father, the late Dr. John W. Francis, 
with some grains of corn which he had himself 
taken out ofamummy. They were planted in our 
garden in Bond St., and well do I remember the 
deep interest expressed by the many visitors who 
watched with anxiety the growth of grain that had 
been concealed for 3,000 years. In due course of 
time an ear appeared and ripened on the stalk. It 
resembled in many respects the Virginia corn of the 
present day. This being the case, and it having 
been [thus/] proved that corn existed in Egypt be- 
fore the discovery of America,” ete..... The above 
is copied out of a very queer pamphlet, just pub- 
lished, entitled ‘‘ Curious Facts concerning Man 
and Nature,’’ by a New York Physician. When 
the author has been in Egypt, and seen how inge- 


nious and active the people are in putting up . 


‘mummy grain”? and other articles, for which both 
maize and dourra are conveniently at hand, he may 
be less confident about the existence of maize in 
Ancient Egypt, and the germination of any sort of 
grain 3,000 years old. mG. 








Paris-Green in the Field, the Orchard, 
and in the Garden. 


—— Gs 


That persons have been injured while using Paris- 
green, we have no doubt. That any injury has re- 
sulted from the eating of potatoes, fruits, or other 
products of plants to which this poison has been 
applied, we do not believe. We do not say that it is 
impossible that this can happen, but we do say that 
tons and tons of Paris-green have been used in va- 
rious parts of the country, to kill the potato-bug 
and other insects, and there has come to our knowl- 
edge no instance of injury resulting from eating the 
products of the plants thus treated, nor any analy- 
sis, showing the presence of arsenic in these plants 
or their products. Did we know or suspect that 
the slightest injury might occur in this manner, we 
should at once discountenance the use of the poi- 
son. Itis necessary that the very deadly character 
of this poison should be known in order to insure 
care in its use. No person with scratched or cut 
hands should apply it, and whoever uses it should 
avoid handling it, avoid breathing the dust, and 
everywhere and all the time keep in mind the abso- 
lutely dangerous character of the article. It should 
be stored out of reach as carefully as gunpowder, 
and its application should not be entrusted to a 
careless or an ignorant person. ‘There are two 
methods of applying it: in the dry state, diluted 
with some dry powder, and in the liquid state, sus- 
pended in water. There are various qualities of 
Paris-creen in the market; the best makers, to their 
shame be it said, make several brands; in other 
words, adulterate it at the factory. There is no 
ready test which one can apply to ascertain the 
purity of the article, and the only way is to buy of 
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responsible parties who will properly represent its 
quality. For use in the dry state, flour is found to 
be the best to mix with the poison, as it adheres to 
the leaves better than plaster, which is sometimes 
used. With the pure poison one part to twenty of 
flour is sufficient. Some kind of a sifting arrange- 
ment must be provided, with a long handle. An 
apparatus which can be readily made by any tin 
worker was shown in the Agriculturist last month, 
p. 187; of course some other contrivance that will 
answer the purpose may be substituted; even a 
wide-mouthed bottle, with muslin tied over the 
mouth has been successfully used. Always keep 
to the windward, and by every possible precaution 
avoid breathing the dust. It takes but a little, 
properly applied, and even distribution is of more 
consequence than a large quantity. In applying 
Paris-green in the wet way, remember that it is not 
soluble in water, but is only diffused through and 
suspended in it, hence it must not be allowed to 
settle to the bottom of the vessel. Frequent and 
thorough stirring must be attended to. A tablespoon- 
ful of the poison to an ordinary pailful of water is 
the quantity used, It may be applied by means of 
a watering-pot, or by the use of some of the various 
garden force-pumps sold by seedsmen and at the 
implement stores. In using be careful not to wet 
the skin with the liquid, and if it gets upon the 
hands or elsewhere, have water near by to wash it 
off at once. When a force-pump is used, the liquid 
can be kept stirred by now and then directing the 
stream into the pail containing it. The chief use 
of Paris-green is to kill the Colorado potato-beetle 
and the cotton-worm ; it has been successfully ap- 
plied in the liquid way, to kill canker-worms on 
apple and otker trees, and has been used also on 
squash and other vines in the garden. Of course 
it will not be proper to apply it to cabbages or other 
plants of which the foliage, or other parts which 
can retain the poison on the surface, is eaten. We 
repeat that Paris-green is a most dangerous poison 
and must be used with a full knowledge of this fact. 
Store it where by no accident others can have ac- 
cess toit. Use itin such a manner that no harm 
can come to the operator. See that the pails and 
other vessels are used for nothing else. Finally, 
do not use it at all if any other means for destroy- 
ing insects will accomplish the end. 


_——_— +O 


Sertmse StaKkes.—The usual method of setting 
bean-poles, grape-stakes, and other garden sup- 
ports, is slow, but 
where there are 
only a few of them, 
it will not pay to 
have a special ap- 
pliance for the pur- 
pose. In France, 
where the grape 
vines are largely 
supported by 
stakes, they use a 
sort of clamp or “clevis,’’ as they call it, which 
greatly facilitates the operation of setting them. 
The implement itself is made of iron, of the shape 
shown in fig. 1, and provided with straps to fasten 
it. As there the laborers wear wooden shoes or 
sabots,the clevis 
is made large 
enough to work 
with those. 
The manner of 
using it is seen 
in fig. 2; the 
stake or pole 
being caught 
between the 
sole piece and 
the arm, can be 
held with great 
firmness, if the 
operator  pro- 
perly manages the upper end of it, and the force of 
the leg, aided by the weight of the body, pushes 
the point into the soil; a slight turn of the foot 
will: loosen the grip, and allow another hold to be 
taken, if need be, to set: the stake still deeper. 





Fig. 1, 





Fig. 2. 
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Home Topics. 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER, 





Learning to Read Early.—The Other Side. 

Every question has two sides, though to be sure, 
one may be the wrong side. There are two sides 
to this subject of early reading lessons, and doubt- 
less there is truth on both sides. I am now pre- 
pared to listen more favorably than once I would, 
to the following testimony from a mother.—‘‘ I am 
quite in favor, so far as my own experience goes, 
of having healthy children learn to read early. G. 
will not be seven years old until May, but it is much 
pleasanter of an evening to have him interested in 
a book than to have him playing about. He enjoys 
study, and I think will make a good scholar.” 

From this standpoint—the mother’s present ease 
—I am perfectly certain that my friend is right. 
Oh! don’t I know it! My faith in the new educa- 
tion—in the theory of the kindergarten, and in the 
cultivation of a child’s faculties in the natural order 
of their spontaneous development—continues to 
strengthen ; but I sometimes feel, in actual experi- 
ence, as though I have been trying to put new wine 
into old bottles, and I seem tosee the bottles burst- 
ing and the rich wine wasting in consequence. All 
this in moments of discouragement, and then I 
think how much easier it would be for me if I had 
checked the children’s questions more, had dis- 
couraged their appeals to me for sympathy—in fact 
had “turned them off,’’ systematically, from the 
first, to keep their thoughts and queries to them- 
selves. They ‘‘tire me to death,’’? sometimes, and 
probably my indulgence of their questions and 
communications has helped to make them children 
of the ‘‘never-weaning”’ kind. No philosopher 
need suppose that a minister’s work and a teach- 
er’s work and a writer’s work exhausts the nervous 
force so that considerable rest or absolute relaxa- 
tion from such work is necessary to health, while 
amother can bear with impunity almost constant 
drafts upon her nervous power, in the way of plan- 
ning, (as well as executing), all manner of cleans- 
ing clothing, finding question-answering and amuse- 
ment-finding labors among her children—all these 
even if she had no other duties. But most mothers 
have many other labors in addition to these. 

So you see, if a mother has several children and 
a variety of cares, and no chance to get away alone 
and rest a little while each day, it must seem very 
comfortable to have the little ones quietly reading 
instead of playing about. First catch your 
‘healthy children’? though. Be sure that they 
have no tendency to precocity, no nervousness 
either natural or resulting from disease, and then 
they may read as early and long as they choose, for 
they will not be likely to choose too much. 


The Children’s Feet. 

I refer to the barefooted children, among whom 
you may count my own, on any warm summer day 
when they are living in the country. Can anybody 
tell me what there is in a little boy’s constitution 
which makes it safer for him to go with cold, wet 
feet than for a little girl to do the same? I meet 
with people who seem to suppose that it is quite 
silly to have a boy wear shoes and stockings on 
days when they are themselves wearing woolen 
stockings for comfort, and when they would not 
allow their little girls to go barefooted. So long as 
the boys’ (or girls’) feet and hands have a healthy 
degree of warmth, I- feel no concern about them, 
whatever the thermometer may say; but when I 
find the feet and hands cold, no matter what may 
be the month of the year, I know that something 
is going wrong, or will soon go wrong with the 
general health unless greater warmth is secured. 
It is a botherto'Wave children wear their shoes and 
stockings a féw hours in the morning and then take 
them off as the heat of the day comes on, but I am 
not going to let children eat their breakfasts in a 
blue and chilled condition. 

They tell me that folks never used to take such 





pains with their children, and that those children 
were healthier than these. Very likely. I noticed 
what ‘“‘ Walks and Talks” said about his pigs. Did 
he not say that the better breeds cannot endure 
such neglect as common pigs do not seem to mind ? 
Is not this the fact with all improved stock? De 
not such animals require more careful nurture while 
young, and better reward good care in maturity? 
Is not this true algo of seed in all its higher or more 
improved varieties? There is a similar difference 
between man in his savage, and man in his civil- 
ized condition. Herbert Spencer says that, ‘‘ whea, 
the constitution being sound enough, exposure 
does produce hardness, it does so at the expense of 
growth.” I fancy that one reason why our children 
have not such sound constitutions as we could 
wish, is because of hardships and exposures during 
childhood of the generations preceding tiem. 

All this may seem an out of place ‘topic’? for 
June, but there are cool, rainy days, and many cocl 
mornings and evenings in this month, when delicate 
children go about in a chilly condition. 

Something About Rag Carpets, 

Not much, however, for the very good reason 
that I know but little about rag carpets. I have 
one ‘fon the works,’”” and am doubtful whether to 
go on with it or to sell it to the rag-man. Of course, 
it pays some folks to make rag carpets, but it cer- 
tainly will not pay every woman. I have been ac- 
customed to speak of myself as having ‘“‘ made”? 
one rag carpet—a very good one, too, and one that 
has done steady service for ten years, and is not 
yet entirely cast aside. I fancy now that my 
mother has sometimes smiled in her sleeve when I 
have spoken of that carpet as one that “‘I made.” 
She it was who cut nearly every rag, and sewed the 
same proportion of them, who did all of the color- 
ing and calculating, while I only brought out things 
that would do to cut up, (about half of which I 
should not now think of cutting into carpet rags 
until they had done more service as garments), plan- 
ned the stripe, and paid the weaver. That was 
done when I was getting ready to go to housekeep- 
ing. Two years ago the same dear hands cut up 
another lot of rags for me, and I have thought my- 
self almost in pogsession of another new rag carpet. 
But those rags are made largely of children’s old 
clothes, and are shorter and poorer than those that 
went into the first carpet. I had them littering 
around a few days last week, and put them away 
as a bad job, it is so much slower business than I 
expected. I shall have to hire them sewed, at not 
less than twelve and a half cents a pound. So it 
will cost over three dollars to get twenty-five 
pounds sewed. Then there will be the cost of the 
work and the weaving. Are rag carpets cheap ? 

I had heard that a pound of rags yields a yard of 
carpeting. 1 think this is a very common estimate, 
but my neighbor, who has a beautiful rag carpet on 
her sitting-room, (beautiful at least by comparison 
with other rag carpets), tells me that a pound of 
rags to a yard makes a poor sleazy carpet in her 
opinion. She used a pound and a half to a yard. 
The filling, (or rags), in her carpet might be woven 
all in one long thread for aught one could tell by 
the piecing, so smoothly are the rags sewed and 
woven. She shewed me how she sewed all of her 
rags, which are mostly cotton, nine old sheets hay- 
ing been used up in thirty yards. She lapped one 
over the other about three-fourths of an inch, then 
doubled the lapped place and sewed three stitches 
before fastening her thread—the first a back-stitch 
to hold down the lapping end, then two stitches 
running, and then the fastening of the thread. Now 
she found the doubled and lapped place too thick, 
so every time she joined two strips, she picked up 
her scissors and cut away a scallop from the thicker 
portion, so as to leave the joined place no thicker 
than the rags on each side of it. I was interested 
to see just how a person who was brought up to 
do everything in the best manner possible, thought 
that carpet rags should be sewed, but I surely do 
not expect any one to sew my short carpet rags in 
that way for twelye and a half cents a pound! 
Nor would I probably take that pains myself. 

“She was five years making that carpet,” said 
the Jady’s husband. 

“Men never like rag carpets till they are done,” 
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Isaid, but my friend protested that her husband 
never had any cause for complaint about her car- 
pet on account of the litter, and if the work took 
her five years, it was chiefly because she did so lit- 
tle at a time. 

Some women are even ten years making a rag 
carpet, but they seem to do it very easily after all, 
and perhaps their’s is the best way for women who 
have settled homes and the power to take things by 
the easiest handle. Whenever a garment is con- 
demned as past wearing, and fit only fora carpet, 
it is at once cleansed, cut up nicely, and put away 
with the carpet rags of the same color. If the car- 
pet is to be striped, the rags are sewed and wound 
before putting away. Then, when enough rags have 
accumulated, how easy it is to get’ them out and 
pack them off to the weaver, stopping, perhaps, to 
color and strip up some old sheets. This saves 
much which would otherwise be lost to the carpet. 

Many suppose that a striped carpet is, of course, 
prettier than one that is made “hit-and-miss.”’ I 
saw one of the latter kind upon a floor in Connec- 
ticut, several years ago, which pleased me so much 
that I thought I would never make another striped 
carpet. I told my friend I had no idea that a hit- 
and-miss carpet could look so lively. She said it 
looked bright because there were bright rags in it. 
Then I observed that, though the prevailing tint 
of the carpet was brewn or grey, there were all col- 
ors in it, and I found that there was a considerable 
quantity of bright rags, clear scarlet, blue, green, 








Fig. 1.—RAG-TYING MACHINE. 


yellow, and orange. These bright rags were in short 
lengths and evenly. distributed. Their part in the 
carpet was to give it a cheerful, sunshiny look. 
There was an evenness of tone about the whole, 
which can only bé obtained by sewing the different 
colors according to some definite system, not spot- 
ting them in at random. 


A Rag-tying Machine. 


I had hoped for considerable assistance from a 
home-made, rag-tying machine, but it did not meet 





Fig. 2.—UsING THE MACHINE. 


my expectations. I think, however, that strong 
cotton rags might be joined in that way more rap- 
idly than by a thread and needle. My own ragsare 
so promiscuous in character that we could not 
make it work satisfactorily. Woolen rags cut bias 
or thick cloth ones cut very narrow, could not be 
tied so as to hold. It seems to me that the knot 
does not lie so smooth as the place joined by sew- 
ing, yet I have seen carpet-rags sewed so that the 
work was even more bungling than this knot. 

The machine is easily and quickly made, and I 
describe it, as it may prove a help to somebody. 
My boy was quite charmed with the work of tying 
if he could pick the best rags to use on the machine, 
which would hardly do. 

A sharp knife-blade, (a), and a blunt spindle, (5), 
are the necessary parts of the machine, and these 
are inserted in a short board, (c), about afoot long, 
one on each side of the board. We used a jack- 
knife blade, and the spindle was made of red cedar. 
The knife blade was driven up through the board, 
and the spindle was made fast in a gimlet hole. 

To use the machine, (see fig. 2), take a rag in 
each hand, lap the one, (a), in the right hand, an 
inch over the one in the left hand, (b), press them 
- down upon the knife-point, cutting a button-hole 

4 at a, turn the other end, (c), of the rag 

iav'was in the right hand under the slit that is 
through both rags, and press it upon the spindle, 


* 





punching the end through the hole ; draw the noose 
snug, and the result is a knot. 


Vines at the Windows. 

It is a common mistake to train the morning 
glories and other climbers in such a way as to 
darken the windows too much. On bright days, 
when the doors stand open, and when shade is ne- 


cessary to comfort, it seems all right to have a. 


thick screen of vines at the window. But thereare 
some dark, damp days—whole weeks of them in the 
fall, while the vines are still too beautiful to pull 
down, when the rooms so shaded are made gloomy 
and unwholesome by the mass of vines at the 
window. Itisnot yet too late to fasten the supports 
in such a way as to frame the window, rather than 
to hide it. Ifa screen is desirable it is best to sow 
the vine seeds at a little distance, and use stout 
poles with the strings for the vines to run upon, 
keeping the whole away from the wall of the house. 
But it is too bad to make any permanent defence 
against the bright sunshine, which is far more 
friendly than mischievous in its visits to our rooms. 
When it grows too ardent, a thick curtain may be 
dropped at a window where there are no blinds. 





Ice-Boxes and Refrigerators. 


—@— 


It seems hardly possible, now that ice is looked 
upon as a necessity, that less than 50 years ago it 
was a rare luxury to be enjoyed only by the wealthy. 
It is not our present purpose to say anything about 
the procuring of ice, but to give some hints about 
the use of it, whether it be drawn from one’s own 
ice-house or bought of the ice dealers. In either 
case a receptacle of some kind is required for 
utilizing it. To those who can afford it, one of the 
modern style of refrigerators will be the handiest. 
In these there is a receptacle for the ice, and se- 
parate compartments to receive the articles to be 
kept cool. In buying a refrigerator—at least a 
large one—see that there are two or more distinct 
cool-chambers, in one of which milk, butter and 
other things which readily absorb odors, can be 
kept separate from meats and other articles which 
give off odors. In ail refrigerators constructed 
upon scientific principles, the place for the ice 
should be at the ¢op, as the cool air is heavier than 
warm, a proper circulation will be induced. 
Lesley’s Zero Refrigerator, which we satisfactorily 
used for several years, is constructed on this prin- 
ciple. Those who do not wish to go to the expense 
of a refrigerator, or need to store ice in larger 
quantities than an ordinary refrigerator will admit, 
can make an ice-box which will answer the pur- 
pose, and will serve all the uses of a refrigera- 
tor, though less economical in the expenditure of 
ice. Of course ice only cools the atmosphere 
around it, and the articles placed near or in contact 
with it, by melting. To melt, it must have a certain 
amount of heat, and this it gets by robbing what- 
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HOME-MADE ICE-BOX. 


ever may be near it. An arrangement, which pre- 
vented ice from melting at all, would be 3 very 
good ice preserver, but a poor refrigerator. The 
object is to prevent all melting except so much 
as is useful, hence all refrigerators and ice-boxes 
are so constructed that the ice will receive no heat 
from the outside atmosphere, but all that it gets 
must be taken from the articles confined with it, 








As to exercise any useful effect, ice must melt ; all 
such contrivances must have a provision for carry- 
ing off the drip. The points to be regarded ina 
home-made ice-box are—a non-conducting exterior 
and a drainage-pipe. The box must be made with 
double walls; i. ¢., one box within another, and 
the space between the two filled by some nen-con- 
ducting material. The inner box should be water- 
tight, and this is best secured by lining it with zinc. 
It will be seen that there are no difficulties in the 
way of constructing a cool box, as it may be made 
for the purpose, or two dry goods or other boxes 
may be found, one a few inches smaller than the 
other, which will answer. The engraving shows 
such a box in section. The kind of non-conducting 
material is not important, so that it be light and 
dry; some of the refrigerator makers use felt; 
light and dry sawdust, charcoal dust, cotton, waste 
wool, or any similar substance that will enclose 
plenty of air—for that is the real object of it—will 
answer. The zinc lining of the inner box must be 
perfectly tight, as no water shall get to the filling, 
for it would then be a poor non-conductor, besides 
it would become musty. Some blocks should be 
placed under this box to prevent its weight from 
resting upon the filling, and a pipe is to be arranged 
to lead from it through the filling and the outer 
box, to allow the water from the melting of the ice 
to run off ; if this pipe can connect with a drain or 
some outlet, it will save frequent emptying of the 
receptacle which otherwise it is necessary to place 
under it; a bit of sponge in the upper opening of 
this pipe will prevent the entrance of warm air and 
not obstruct the flow. The lid of the box may be 
made double, and filled with the non-conducting 
material, or, if the box is a nicely made one, an in- 
ner lid may shut upon the inner box, and another 
close fitting lid upon the outer one, the few inches 
of air between the two, if they fit tightly, serving 
as a sufficient non-conductor. A movable shelf of 
slats resting upon cleats above the ice completes 
the arrangement. The melting of the ice may be 
materially retarded by covering it with a blanket 
or other woolen material, and still make the box 
sufficiently cool. Great care is necessary to not 
spill milk or other liquids, or otherwise soil the in- 
terior, and in any case all refrigerators or ice-boxes 
should be occasionally thoroughly washed and 
aired. In this article a number of inquiries by 
different parties have been answered. Our cor- 
respondent E. L., of Wilmington, Del., finds a still 
cheaper arrangement very useful; he takes two 
boxes, has lids to both, fills in between with saw- 
dust, makes a hole through both at one end for the 
escape of water, covers his ice with a blanket, and 
finds it very satisfactory. 
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Minced Meat may be regarded as a recent 
article of commerce.—We mean meat and its ad- 
juncts ready prepared for making mince pies. The 
trade in the article must have increased very much 
within a few years, for now we see stacks of cov- 
ered pails standing at the doors of the wholesale 
grocers, bearing on showy and highly colored la- 
bels, So & So’s “‘ warranted,” or “original,” or 
‘home-made’? mince meat. Then quite often a 
letter comes asking how this ‘‘mince”’ is made— 
‘“‘ fearfully and wonderfully ’’ we doubt not, but of 
the precise “‘ order of its going’? we knownot. We 
have a fair share of confidence in human nature, 
but it has never been so strong as to induce us 
to order hash or bread-pudding at a hotel or 
restaurant, nor has it extended to the purchase 
of promiscuous sausage. But miscellaneous mince 
meat! That is a little too much. Perhaps our 
early education prejudiced us; near the school 
house where we received our early impressions, 
was a pie-bakery, the owner of which allowed us 
the run of it. The bullocks’ hearts and sheep’s 
and other haslets that came into that bakery, and 
went out as mince pies, have perhaps given us & 
bias. It is acase of Sam Weller and the veal-pie— 
“ Werry good wen you knows the woman wot made 
it.” For ourselves, we should as soon think of 
buying a second-hand tooth-brush, as mince meat 
put up by a person we did not know. That an ar- 
ticle of this kind can be made of as good materials, 
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and with as much cleanliness on a large scale as on 
a small one, we do not doubt—but it is all a matter 
of personal knowledge and confidence, one must 
‘‘know the woman wot made it.”-—We have no rea- 
son to believe that this ‘‘boughten’”’ mince meat is 
not just as good as any other, we have no proof, 
only we should go without mince pies for the rest 
of our lives before we bought any. As to how it is 
made, we suppose it need not be different from any 
good home-made mince—as to the proportions of 
which no two housekeepers agree. We learn that 
the mince that is sold is highly alcoholic—brandy, 
it is said, is largely used to make it keep, but it is 
more likely to be cheap whiskey, when any decent 
brandy sells for $8 or more a gallon. In short, we 
don’t know—and have no especial desire to kaow— 
about this compound. 
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A Home-Made Chair. 


——<>—— 


The publication of several articles of home-made 
furniture, such as tables from boxes, and other 
easily made conveniences, has induced our friends 
to wish for more, and we have several letters ask- 
ing us if we will not give others. The letter of 






Fig. 1.—HOME-MADE CHAIR—fLAIN. 


F. W. Winship, Minn., giving an easily made chair, 
comes very opportunely. The chair is shown in fig. 1. 
A board 40 inches long, and 12 or 15 inches wide, as 
may be preferred, answers for the back and a part of 
the legs ; the seat is made of another piece of board 
12 or 15 inches long, and of a width to correspond to 
the back; the edge of the seat which comes next to 
the back, must be beveled to give the back the 
proper pitch; it is then nailed to the back, and 
further strengthened by nailing a cleat to the back 
directly under the seat ; strips at each side, nailed 
on as shown in the engraving, strengthen the seat 
and serve as the rear legs. This chair may have 
both seat and back upholstered, or with only a 
cushion for the seat, it will be found very comfor- 





Fig. 2.—HOME-MADE CHAIR—ORNAMENTED. 


table. We have no doubt that the idea is original 
with ‘‘F. W. W.,’? but a number of years ago we 
made a similar chair for a particular purpose; a 
young surgical friend needed a chair with a pecu- 
liar tilt, in which to perform an operation, and not 
being able to purchase a regular operating chair, 
applied to us to suggest a substitute ; finding what 
was wanted, a chair on just this plan was made and 
covered in an hour or two, which answered every 








purpose. In fig. 2is shown how the outlines of the 
parts may be varied, and produce a really handsome 
piece of furniture ; the pattern can be made more 
elaborate if one wishes, but there is nothing sug- 
gested in this which may not be cut out with a 
narrow saw. A chair of this style made in hard 
wood and oiled, would not be out of place in an 
expensively furnished house. Very comfortable 
piazza-chairs may be made after these patterns. 
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Care of the Teeth—Suggestions. 
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It is admitted that poor teeth are more common 
among Americans than with any other people. 
Whether this is due to poor digestion or not, we 
will not here discuss, though it is quite certain that 
poor teeth will produce poor digestion, and its con- 
sequent ills. It is a fixed physiological fact that 
food, to be properly digested, must be masticated— 
ground fine by the teeth and mixed with salvia be- 
fore it passes into the stomach. Defective teeth, 
or the lack of teeth, prevent the proper perform- 
ance of this, the very first act in the complicated 
process of digestion. The dentist can supply arti- 
ficial teeth when the natural ones are lacking, but 
very few persons seem to be aware of what every 
honest dentist will tell them, that very poor natural 
teeth are better than the best possible artificial 
ones. No matter how well they may be made, ar- 
tificial teeth are always a source of discomfort. 
Hence the importance of great care to preserve 
every tooth possible. A natural tooth should be 
kept useful by filling so long as it can be operated 
upon. Filling is too important an operation to be 
trusted to any but the best operators. It some- 
times happens, as in the writer’s case,#hat gold 
and other metals can not be tolerated; the teeth 
being sensitive, and the gold a good conductor, a 
sensation of chill and pain was felt when cold or 
hot liquids came in contact with it. This difficulty 
was remedied by using a filling of prepared gutta- 
percha, which has remained firm from three to six 
years. Some dentists introduce a non-conducting 
layer of gutta-percha under the gold filling. The 
proper care of the teeth will do much to preserve 
them, and it is a great mistake to neglect the teeth, 
as many do, with the idea that when they are gone, 
they can afford to buy a new set. We repeat with 
emphasis what was said above, that the very best 
artificial teeth are a poor substitute for even poor 
natural teeth. The teeth of children, after they get 
their second set, should be carefully looked after, 
and in old and young, the first signs of decay should 
be arrested by the care of a skilled dentist. Insist 
upon proper care of the teeth; few persons are so 
careless as not to brush them once a day—in the 
morning usually—but it is quite as important to 
brush them at night also; and besides this, every 
particle of food should be carefully removed from 
between the teeth. Never use a pin, ora metallic 
tooth-pick, but one of wood or quill, and small 
enough to go between the closest teeth. Food left 
between the teeth at night ferments and causes de- 
cay. Use only a moderately hard brush and water, as 
a general thing. The tooth-powders and washes are 
for the most part worse than useless—some being 
positively injurious; the teeth should never get 
into such a condition as to need a harsh scouring 
with powdered pumice, or powdered charcoal; 
when this is the case, the cleaning should be done 
by a dentist, and the teeth kept clean afterwards 
by the frequent use of the brush. Many persons 
think that, unless ther use a powder of some kind, 
they are not doing their duty ; let such use powder- 
ed orris-root, or some fine toilet-soap. If the gums 
are in a spongy, soft condition, use a few drops of 
tincture of myrrh in the water, or make a cold in- 
fusion of white oak-bark to use as a wash; the 
strength is not important. To sum up—use the 
tooth-brush morning and night—all the better if 
after each meal; use a wood or quill tooth-pick 
thoroughly, especially before going to bed; avoid 
all “‘boughten”’ and much advertised tooth-pow- 
ders—and, especially, at the first signs of decay, con- 
sult a competent dentist, and hold on to every 
natural tooth as long so it can perform service, 





BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Doctor’s Talks—Brazil Nuts— 
Monkeys and Monkey-Pots. 


Among the questions on hand from my young friends, 
is one about Brazil Nuts, asking where they come from 
and how they grow. Isuppose almost every boy and girl 
knows these nuts, but for fear that some of you may 
live too far away from seaports for them to reach you, I 
have had a drawing made of one, (fig. 1); it is about two 
inches long, and three-cornered, the two flat sides about 
an inch wide, and the back, which is somewhat rounded, 
is narrower; its shell, which is brown, is not difficult to 
crack, and is filled with the large white kernel, which is 
very pleasant to eat, its flesh is so smooth and fine, and 
has sucha cream-like flavor, that many call them Cream- 
nuts. These nuts are borne bya 
large tree, found on the banks of 
the Amazon, Orinoco, and other 
South American rivers, where it 
forms large forests. The nuts 
were known long before, but the 
tree was first described by Hum- 
boldt; this great traveler, with 
his friend and companion, Bon- 
pland, werein South America near 
the beginning of this century, 
and finding that the tree was un- 
like any known before, they nam- 
ed it after their friend, Berthol- 
let, who was then becoming cele- 
Fig. 1. BRAZIL NUT. brated as a chemist, hence the 

Brazil-nut tree is Bertholletia, and 
asitisa very fine, lofty tree, they gave it the specific 
name excelsa, which is the Latin word for lofty or high. 
The tree is usually over 100 feet high, and sometimes 
grows 150 feet, and has fine large dark green leaves, about 
two feet long, and half a foot broad. The cream-colored 
flowers are followed by the fruit, which is a large 











Figs. 2 and 3.—ENTIRE AND OPENED FRUIT. 


round case or pot or jug, very much like a great 
wooden bomb-shell, six or eight inches through, which 
is shown in fig. 2, and, as you see, looks very lit- 
tle like a Brazii-nut; the nuts are inside, and whoever 
wants them must work for them, as the shell of this case 
or pot is about half an inch thick, and so very hard as to 
require heavy blows with a hatchet to break it. Figure 
3 shows one of these pots sawed across without disturb- 
ing the nuts; they are placed around a central portion, 
to which, while growing, they were all attached, as it is 
through this they received their nourishment from the 
tree. You now see what gives them their 3-cornered 
shape, they crowded each other as they grew ; you per- 
haps have noticed that when there are several chestnuts 
in a bur, they are shaped differently from the nut that 
has the whole bur to itself, and had plenty of roum to 





Fig. 5.—FRvIT. 


Fig. 4.—SAPUCAYA NUT. 


grow without crowding. There are from 18 to 24 nuts in 
each fruit, and so nicely are they packed away, that it is 
said to be impossible for one to put them all back again 
in the pot after they have once been taken out. Ido not 
know how much one of these wooden jugs full of nuts 
weighs, but it must be several pounds. At all events, 
travelers tell of the great danger of entering the forest 
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when the cabombas, as the Brazilians call them, are fall- 
ing ; most of you know how it feels to be struck by an 
apple falling from a low tree, and can imagine that one 
of tnese heavy wooden pots, coming from 50 to 100 feet 
above; would be too much for even an Indian’s head. At 
the season when the fruits are falling, the Indians ar- 
range a sort of wooden shield to protect their heads and 
shoulders. The monkeys are exceedingly fond of the 
nuts, and will run great risks to steal them when the In- 
dians are gathering them: it is said the Indians make 
the monkeys help them ; by throwing sticks and stones 
at the monkeys in the trees, and these animals, who 
imitate what they see others do, use the fruits as bombs 
to “fire” back. Atthe top of the case, or jug, you will 
see, (in fig. 2), a hole, which is nicely closed by a cover 
which drops off when the nuts are ripe; a beautiful con- 
trivance, you will think, to liberate the nuts from their 
hard enclosure. The opening, with its lid dropping off 
at just the right time, certainly docs look as if it was 
especially arranged to let out the seeds—unfortunately 
the hole is just too smali to allow a nut to drop out. 
Why every preparation should be made for letting the 
nuts out, and fail because the mouth of the jug is 
too small, is a puzzle, especially as we know that in the 
Sapucaya, a related nut, they do come out of their case 
by means of just such a hole, only larger. What it all 
means we shall probably find out some day, but it is 
quite sure that if the nuts could fall out readily, the 
boys and girls who buy the nuts, would have to pay 
much more for them, as the monkeys and other animals 
would make them very scarce. The nuts are not only 
collected to send to other countries, but the Indians live 
largely upon them, and make a great time of rejoicing 
over the harvest of juvias, as they call them. The 
Brazilians call the nuts castanhas—and the people 
who gather the nuts are called castanheiros, who go 
up the rivers in their boats and celebrate the occasion 
with music and dancing. A man, with a boy to pick up 
the fruits and bring them to him, will break about 300 a 
day. The kernelscontain a great deal of oil, a pound of 
them will yield, when pressed, nine ounces of an excel- 
ient oil for burning and other uses. 

Another nut, which is not so well known, as it is much 
less common in the shops, though often found in city 
fruit-stores, is the Sapucaya nut. This, shown in fig. 4, 
is about three inches long, somewhat bent like a letter 
S, with deep wrinkles on its surface, and a thin brown 
shell ; the kernel is more delicate and of even a finer 
flavor than that of the Brazil nut. This is produced by 
another large tree in Brazil, and, like the Brazil nut, is 
enclosed in a case, or pot. The name of the tree is 
Lecythis, the Greek name for an oil-jar, given to the tree 
because it bears these strangely shaped fruits. The 
case, or jug, for the Sapucaya (fig. 5) is like an urn, with 


ripe ; the hole in this case is large enough to let the nuts 
drop out. It is said that the monkeys, when pelted with 
stones, will not throw back these fruits, as they do 
those of the Brazil nut, but are too fond of the nuts to 
throw them down, and sit and eat them instead of show- 
ing fight. But if the natives can not use the monkeys 
to get the nuts, they can use the fruits to catch the 
monkeys. The hole in the fruit is just large enough to 
admit the monkey's hand, which he puts into the hole, 
and grasps a nut ; but the hole which will let the empty 
hand to go in, will not allow the hand and a large nut to 
come out, and the disgusted monkey is in a quandary. 
The Indians take several of these fruits, cabombas, as 
they are called there, take off the lids, and lay them 
about under the trees; the monkey, being very greedy, 
will not be satisfied with trying one, but will put each 
hand into a pot and grasp a nut; he is too fond of the 
nuts to let go, and as ‘he can not climb with such awk- 
ward mittens on, he is easily caught. The Brazilians 
say of a shrewd person, “‘He is too old a monkey to be 
caught with a cabomba,” just as we say, ‘‘ Old birds can 
not be caught with chaff." The jars themselves arc put 
to various uses, and are called monkey-pots. As these 
most delicious nuts are very scarce and dear, because 
they fall out of the pot and are eaten by the monkeys, 
we may be glad that the hole in the Brazil nut pot is 
just too small.—‘‘ But did you ever see all this?’ some 
bright-eyed youngster will ask.—I have seen the fruits, 
or pots, of both kinds of nuts, and have read the rest in 
books of travel by persons that I have no doubt tell the 
truth, and whenever I tell you things In my “Talks” 
that I have not seen myself, I try to make it appear, by 
using “it is said,” and “I have heard,” that I am giving 
information that I got from others. Tae Doctor. 
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_ What is Foolscap Paper ?—You prob- 
ably all know foolscap paper when you ‘sec it; do you 
know why it is so called? This is the reason: When 

_ Cromwell became Protector of England, hc caused the 
~_ cap of liberty stamped upon the paper used by the gov- 
it. When Charles IT. came into power, he had 


paper was brought to him. On looking at it he inquired 
the meaning of it; and on being told he said, ‘* Take it 
away: I'll have nothing to do with a fool’s cap.” Thus 
originated the term foolscap, which has since been given 
to a size of writing paper usually about 16 by 13 inches. 
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Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 
ANAGRAMS, 


6. Oh! red hot Rob. 
%. Arouse ant. 

8. In cream-pot. 

9. Her insane Pop! 
10. A rude pert. 


CHARADE. 
There are two words that, Frenchmen speak 
The one or the other most men seek, 
To gain for friend and strong ally ; 
One ’s of the earth, and one’s of the sky. 
The joined together will disclose 
A fruit that every person knows. 
CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 
1, It is so dark that even Jack wouldn't go now. 
2. I don’t think Eva need worry herself about him any 
more. 
8. You must cut and send some more wood home to- 
day, Jack. 
4, He says the stone struck him on the head. Nir. 
CROSS WORDS. 
1. My first is in knoll but not in hill, 
My next is in factory but not in mill, 
My third is in pensive but not in sad, 
My fourth is in furious but not in mad, 
My fifth is in coal but not in wood, 
My sixth is in manner but not in mood, 
My seventh is in companion but not in chum, 
My eighth isin addition but not in sum, 
My whole is a man well known to fame, 
Arrange the letters and show his name. 
STOCKBRIDGE. 


2. My first is in cannon but not in gun, 
My next is in pleasure but not in fun, 
My third is in pudding but not in cake, 
My fourth is in roast but not in bake, 
My fifth is in Adam but not in Eve, 
My sixth is in spin but not in weave, 
My seventh is in noon but not in day, 
My eighth is in potter but not in clay, 
My ninth is in James but not in boy, 
My tenth is in fun but not in joy, 
My eleventh is in owl but not in rook, 
My twelfth is in pocket but not in book, 
My thirteenth is in orange but not in plum, 
My fourteenth is in finger but not in thumb, 
My fifteenth is in county but not in state, 
My sixteenth is in bowl but not in plate 
My seventeenth is in acre but not in land, 
My eighteenth is in rock but not in sand, 
These letters place rightly and you will see 
A very good friend to youandme. J. ADA™s. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 


1. 1am composed of 17 letters: 
My 7, 14, 4, 11, 15, 8, 10, is a continent. 


. It is tea hour. 

. Kiss me, Sir H. 
. Backward. 

. Sam rust tub. 

. Faces in icing. 


A 


HENRY. 





a nicely fitting lid, which falls off when the nuts arc | 





__- @ecasion to use some paper, some of this government 





My 2, 15, 14, 1, is a city in South America. — 
My 13, 15, 3, 4, 11, 15, 12, is a country in Asia, 
My 6, 17, 15, 3, 4. 16, is another country in Asia, — 
My 9, 15, 3, 4, 5, 15, 1, is a country in Western Africa. 
My whole is the name of a little girl who likes to read 
the American Agriculturist. BERTIE. 
2. Tam composed of seven letters: 
My 1, 5, 6, 7, is without light. 
My 4, 5, 6, 7, is to stamp. 
My 3, 2, 1, is a boy’s nickname. 
My 2, 3, 1, is what all things must have some time or 
other. 
My 3, 5, 4, 2, is what each one of us has. 
My whole is a country in Europe. Humpty Dumpry. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials give the name of a famous poem, and the 
finals the name of the author of it. 


1. A kind of fish. 2. To prohibit. 8. A season. 4. 


Denominating. 5 Is caused by tronble. 6. Anest. 7. 
Legitimate. 8. Adisbeliever. 9. A Biblical mountain. 
10. To shun, ° is as Wr 


AUTHORS. 
(Example.-—-I am often to be seen 
Frisking in the meadows green.— Lamb.) 
. Frightened, amazed with fear we stand 
Beholding blood on every hand. 
me to aged ; noting one 
hose earthly journey’s scarce begun. 
One of the powers, which, when braced, 
Has often bulky weights displaced. 
. Thoughts that from joyous feelings grow, 
On Nature’s dial I soon show. 
. Something of many colors take, 
Much like a coat of ancient make. 
. Owned by the gods, machine divine, 
Although ’tis slow, it grinds quite fine. Henry. 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. 
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PUZZLE. 
Take two thousand, one hundred and two, 
And place them just where they should go, 
You will then ece what monkeys oft do, 
As well as some children I know. 


PI. 
Warders dan nincsthumps era eth sisab fo doge 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 


ANAGRAMS.—1. Satyrs, 2. Usurped. 8. Severed. 4. , 
cimal, and Medical. 5. Despair. 6. Eastern, and mana 
7. Parental. 8. Umbellar, 9. Coagulate. 10. Costumer. 


NumericaL EniGMa.—Barking dogs seldom bite. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. Cross- WorD.—Monday. 





H A Parry oF GIRLs.—1. Mi 
TEA jnie. 2 Helen. 3. Eva. “t 
PIANO |Mabel. 5. Hattie. 6. Carrie. 
‘ zo ven i E lf Faith. 8. Alice. 9. Cora. 
HEARTHBRUSH —- Jl. Madge. 12, 
HEARTHANDHOME 
COMBINATION Pr.— Constant occupation 
BUILDINGS prevents temptation. 
PATERWAT 
CLOAK ALPHABETICAL ARITHME- 
IMP | TLC.—209) 74586 (356. Key: Pink 
E |Flower. 


IsLanDs.—1. Spice. 2. New Guinea, 
shell, 4. Skye. 5. Turks, 6. Manitou. 


TRANSPOSED DECAPITATIONS.—1. Edna, Dan. 2, Burin, 
ruin. 3. Dwina, wain. 4, Olive, levi. 5. Althea, health. 6, 
Bugle, glue, 

Thanks for puzzles, letters, etc.,to F. W. 
Fuller, B. F. Ross, J. C. Leitch, F. J. P., 
Tuttle, Two Orphans (you can take your choice of the 
“Snowman, Cardiff giant, or Senator Johnson”), E. D.S., 
Mary A. A., W. R. F., K. P. N., Mame, Aggy S., J. H. Noble, 
and American Jack. 


SRA hhka heb ickhhsehch ohms 


Send communications for the Puzzde Box to Aunt Sue, 
Bow 111, P. 0., Brooklyn, N. ¥., and not to 245 Broadway. 


i 
Girl. 


What do you suppose the artist had in mind when he 
drew the ‘Sunflower Girl?” Did he wish to show the 
simple beauty of a young girl, against the gaudy flaunting 
beauty, such as itis, of the sunflower? Itcan hardly be 
that, for the Miss is not of the simple kind of beauty; 
on the contrary, she is very much fixed up, over-dressed 
we should say; very far from simple. It may be that she 
has begun to study botany, and is taking the specimens 
to examine—but she does’nt look very studious, and we 
fear she thinks too much about dress to study plants! 
Perhaps she is giving a party to her young friends, andis 
taking the sunflowers to the house to decorate the room, 
but that seems hardly probable. After all, it is most 
likely that this is a young city Miss, who is making a 
visit to the country. How wonderful it all seeems to her, 
£0 much room everywhere, and grass, trees, birds and 
flowers! How unlike the crowded streets and narrow 
houses of the city. Flowers everywhere ; half wild with 
delight she runs from one to the other, and at last sees 
the tall sunflower, which scems to her more wonderful 
than anything she ever saw before, so forgetting all about 
her nice dresses, she takes as many of these great flow- 
ers as she can carry, and hurries to the house to show 
her wonderful discovery. Her country cousins say: 
**They are nothing but sunflowers,”—and her mother 
says, ‘* My child, look at your dress—if you are going to 
run about in that way, and soil'your dress, you shall wear 
an old one.”°—That’s just what the poor child wants. 
What a mistake some persons make who go into the 
country, they lose a good part of the enjoyment of it 
because of their dress. Happy are those children whose 
clothes are never too good to allow of fun and frolic. 


3. Seychelle, Sea- 


Parks, Geo. H. 
8. D. FT. 


The Sunflower 
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Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


Ecnice W. Y. writes from Philadelphia—‘t Dear Aunt 


| Sue:—Two puzzles have been going the rounds here, 








tomvergenn. 





| no purpose. 


which have caused quite acommotion. We have studied 

all sorts of histories, and consulted wise men, but all to 

Little Minnie S , whose father takes the 

Agriculturist, said, ‘ask Aunt Sue about it, she will 

know the answer.’ SoI take her hint, and if you can give 

us any light on the subject we shall be greatly obliged.” 
Puzzle No. 1.—‘‘ Charade.”’ 


‘** A headless man had a letter to write, 
*T was read by one who had lost his sight, 
The dumb repeated it word for word, 
And he was deaf who listened and heard.” 


Puzzle No. 2. 


‘** To five and five and fifty-five 
The first of letters add ; 
*T will make a thing that killed the king, 
And drove a wise man mad.”’ 


I am happy to strengthen “little Minnie’s” faith in 
Aunt Sue, by giving you the solution of both the puzzles. 
The first is a sort of constructive ‘* Decapitation,” and 
had it been fairly named, it would have been less of a 
puzzle. “ Aheadless man” is simply *‘’an” ; the ‘“‘an’” 
we promote to ‘‘Ann.” Ann “had a letter to write,” 
and the letter she wrote was the letter “0,” or nought ; 
“nought” is “‘nothing,”’ and that is exactly what the 
blind saw, the dumb spoke, and the deaf heard. That is 
“easy enough when you know how,” isn’t it?—The 
second puzzle is stated incorrectly, otherwise you would 
have soon guessed it. It should be: 

‘* To five and five and fifty 
The first of letters add,” etc. 

“Five and five ’’—V and V—put close together, make 
W; Lestands for “ fifty’; and ‘the first of letters” is 
A. So then you have W—L—A,—nothing very dreadful 
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in that; but just transpose them into * LAW,” and I 
think you will find sufficient to drive wise men mad, 
especially if they get into Chancery with it. 

Ipa 8. T.—I do not like to discourage the little ones, 
but we have a great many “numerical enigmas.” An 
answer to the whole is sufficient, without writing each 
separate item. 

J. H. T.—Much obliged for the puzzle you send, but 
we do not wish to publish any but original ones. 

M. and W. S. N.—Thanks for your ‘ alphabetical arith- 
metic,” but Ican not use it, for I think it is utterly un- 
solvable. I see no possible way of getting a clue to it. 

GrorcE H. F.—We make no distinction in our PUZZLE 
Box between “ North” and “South,” all are welcome. 





— << — tO ae 
How Engravings are Made. 


All boys and girls like pictures ; who ever saw one who 
did not? Long before the little brother or sister can 
talk, you can amuse the baby by showing it pictures. 
Sometimes boys or 
girls will be so 
much interested in 
pictures that they 
wish to know how 
they are made, and 
letters have now 
' and then come ask- 
ing us to tell about 
them. We are re- 
minded by a letter 
from Chas. W. M., 
Tuscola Co., Mich., 








Fig. 1.—BLANE. 
that we many months ago promised to say some- 


thing about engravings. Charles and his sister have 
been talking the matter over, and being unable to 
satisfy themselves, they have concluded to ‘muster 
up courage” to write to The Doctor. Charles and his 
sister, and every other boy and girl in the whole family 
of young Agriculturists, should know that it does not re- 
quire the least ‘‘courage’’ to write to The Doctor or 
others of the editors, who are all ready to help them— 
though they may not always answer their questions right 
off. Charlie writes such a clever letter that it is a pity 
we have not room to print it. His questions show that 
he does not know that there are several very distinct 
kinds of engraving; the principal kinds being on wood, 
on metal, and on stone, and the ways of making these, 
and of printing them are about as unlike as the materials 
that are used. The most common kind is 
WOOD ENGRAVING. 


By common I do not mean poor, though the very poorest 
as well as some of the very finest engravings, are made 
in this way; but 
that these are more 
used than any 
other. I will try 
to tell you some- 
thing of the differ- 
ent kinds, and be- 
gin with this first. 
Wood engravings, 
it hardly needs to 
be said, are made 
with wood,andfor fig. 4—WIDE AND NARBOW 
the better kinds GROOVES. 

only one sort of wood will answer—box-wood. You 
know the box of the gardens used to make edgings 
to beds, and what a slow growing plant it is, with its lit- 
tle shining evergreen leaves. In southern Europe, and 
in Asia, it grows to a tree, with a trunk 8 inches or more 
through. Such trees are hundreds of years old, and the 
wood is so close and fine that the rings made by each 
year’s growth can scarcely be seen. This wood is cut 
into slices crosswise about an inch thick, and sold by the 
pound ; the preparing of the wood isa business by itself; 
one surfaee is made very smooth, and if large blocks are 


: needed, they are 
| 

| 

] 

| 


made by gluing 
Fig. 8.—GROOVES AND TINT. 





small pieces to- 
gether, and very 
large ones are 
strengthened by 
bolts running 
through them. For 
coarse engravings, 
other hard woods, 
such as pear and 
apple-tree wood 
are used, and for 
such work as the 
great circus show bills, mahogany and even common 
pine are used. So much for the matcrial. If you take a 
block of wood and ink its surface with printer's ink and 
then press it down upon paper, the ink will leave the 
block and stick to the paper, and you have a clear black 
spot, as in fig. 1. Now if you take your knife and cut a 

















groove like a V on the surface of the block and then ink 
it and press it on the paper as before, your print will, 
as in fig. 2, show a white line through the black, as the 
ink would not go into the groove, and if it did, the paper 
would not reach the sides of the groove to take it out. 





Fig. 4.—ENGRAVER’S TOOL. 


On this block are one wide groove and three very nar- 
row ones like deep scratches. If several grooves are cut 
a little distance apart, and a print of the block taken with 
ink, it will then show several lines, and these lines will be 
heavy or light, as there is more or less distance between 
thegrooves. Figure 3 is printed from a block which Mr. 
Hinkle cut for you, that you may see how a block with 
grooves of various sizes will print. You see that where 
there is a wide part of the face of the block left uncut, it 
prints solid black, where the wood is cut away, making a 
wide groove, it is clear white, and where there are sev- 
eral grooves very near together, it prints lines, and the 
black of these lines with the white between them, makes 
a gray tint. You can readily understand that these lines 
may be curved in any manner, and the same effect would 
be produced. The untouched surface of the block re- 
ceives the ink and does the printing, and where the sur- 
face is cut away, there will be no ink, and this part of 
the block will, so to speak, print white. The size of the 
lines and their closeness makes the tint. Suppose we 
wish to have the letter © in a wood engraving, it would 
first be carefully drawn with a pencil, and this is not the 
engraver’s business, but the artist’s. The letter being 
drawn exactly as it is wanted, the engraver takes it and 
cuts away the surface of the wood for a slight depth all 
around the outside, and then from the inside of the let- 
ter, and leaves the surface of the wood where the pencil 
marks are, untouched. He would do thesame if, instead 





Fig. 5.—ENGRAVER’S TOOL, 


of a simple letter, he had a highly ornamented one. A 
picture in which there is not only form, but light and 
shade, about which we shall tell more hereafter, is treated 
in the same way, it is his business to cut away all the 
surface of the block that is to be white. To do this cut- 
ting he uses tools made for the purpose; these tools, 
called gravers, are of different sizes and shapes, two of 
the common ones are here shown ; fig. 4has a wedge-like 
point, and fig. 5 has a sort of diamond point, and there 
are those of other shapes, some of which will allow a wide 
and others a very narrow groove to be made. These 
tools are made of the best steel, and kept very sharp. 
The manner of using them can hardly be described, 
and can only be learned by practice. A good en- 
graver will cut a series of grooves side by side, leay- 
ing a narrow line of unbroken surface of the wood 
between them, the lines so fine that you will need a 
magnifier to see them, and the magnifier will show the 
lines all perfectly true and unbroken, and al! at the same 
distance apart. Thinking that you will understand from 
this the principle upon which wood engravings are made, 
the story of how the picture gets upon the block before 
the engraver takes it in hand, will be told at another time. 
ee ee 


Drying Plants.—Sarah M.T. We are glad that 
you wish to know how to dry the plants you collect, and 
no doubt other girls, if not noys too, would like to do 
so. Laying the plants between the leaves of some large 
book of little value, will do for a few, but it is a poor use 
to which to put a book, and allows of only slow work. 
Get some newspapers, printed on as soft, thick paper as 
you can find, and fold them to make pads of several thick- 
nesses—at least 6 or 8—putting two papers together if 
need be—and of convenient size. Botanists make them 
18 inches long by 12 wide, but you can make them smaller 
if you choose. Put a few stitches through them to keep 
them from separating. These are your “ driers,” now 
prepare a number of single folds of newspaper of the 
same size—a single fold like a sheet of letter paper, 
these are the “folds.” Then you will need several 
boards, all the better if kept from warping by a cleat at 
each end. Two may do, but more will be handy. Hav- 
ing collected the plants, place two driers on one of the 
boards, open a fold and lay the plant out as naturally as 
possible upon one-half, fold over the other half, place 
this fold with the plant in it upon the driers, and put 
another drier on it. Put more plants in other foldsin the 
same manner, and put them on the pile with driers be- 
tween. When allare done, put a board upon the top and 
upon that a heavy weight. A box with stones in it, fitted 
with handles to lift it by will do, or you may do up 
bricks in parcels of four or more with some strong paper 


_and twine and use several of them. 





As a Miss is not able 
to lift very heavy weights, it is better to have the weight 
8o fixed that it can be handled a part at a time. With 
small plants you can put several inafold. The driers 
need to be changed every day, and for the first few days 
it will be better to do it twice a day. To change, lay a 
fresh drier on a board, then take off the drier from the 
pile and carefully lift the fold and place it on the fresh 
drier ; put on this another drier, and so on, building up 
the pile again as at first. Spread the driers that have 
been used, to dry, and have them ready for the next 
change. Do not open the folds to look at the plants un- 
til the paper no longer feels damp, as they should not be 
disturbed. You will see thatan abundance of driers will 
be handy. You can tell after a little experience when 
the plants are dry; they become dry to the touch, and 
stiff enough to hold their shape. when lifted. No rule 
can be given, as the plants vary greatly in the time re- 
quired ; some dry in two or three days, and others will 
require a week or more. Lay the plants away in the 
folds until ready to arrange them, and in a place free 
from dust. You of course will place with each a label 
with the name of the plant and place and date of collect- 
ing It takes long todescribe, but is not near so difficult 
asitseems. It is well to place the driers in the sun, and 
use them dry and warm when you change. The more 
rapidly plants are dried the better will the colors keep, 
but there are some plants which will turn black on dry- 
ing, no matter what care may be taken. The Indian 
pipe, which is pure white, is one of these. In very damp 
weather it will be necessary to dry the driers by the 
fire. It is better in pressing to assort the plants, and 
not put large and small ones together in the pile. Separ- 
ate each day’s collection by a board or pastevourd. 


_ +O 
June. 


Is it not strange that we do not know the reason why 
several of the months are calied by the names we daily use 
for them? We told you last month that there was much 
doubt why May was so called, and there is quitc as much 
trouble about June. Some say June was named after 
duno, one of the ancient goddesses; others that it was 
named in honor of Junius Brutus, the Boman Consul, 
but the best reason of all is that it is th: month dedica- 
ted to the young men, who in Latin are called juniores. 
But there is no good reason why it shorld mean young 
men and not include young women, aud then you know 
young men and women may be very young. Here’s a 
discovery! June, from juniores, is nothing more or less 
than the young folks’ month—the Bcys and Girls’ month. 
Yes, that’sit. Hurrah for June! the youngsters’ month! 
That's an enough sight better reasaa for the name than 
any ancient heathens or their gods.—-Why shouldn't it be 
the young folks’ month, for with us it is the pleasantest 
of all? It is bright and fresh and gay and full of lifeand 
sweetness, as all young folks should be. Yes, children, 
claim June as your own month; if any care to dispute 
it, say that you are juniors, and even juniores if they 
prefer it, and it is much better for the month to be called 
in your honor than in that of Juno, who, if she ever ex- 
isted, was a very disagreeable person, or Junius Brutus, 
who has been dead over 2,000 years, and isn’t of half 
so much importance as one live junior. It’s your month ! 

r+ etm 
That Little Arbor. 


Florence B. thinks she can make, with her brother's 
help, a little arbor in her little garden, and wants to know 
what plants will climb quickly, and can be easily got. 
She has but little money to spend for seeds and plants, 
but she knows that with some brush and strings she can 
make an arbor, which will be nice to sit under.—A good 
idea, Miss Florence—but in the first place, unless you 
have a dig brother, we fear you will not make it strong 
enough. Vines, when they grow up, are heavy, especi- 
ally when wet, and the winds take a strong hold of them. 
If you can get some slender poles, or long brush, you 
can have them set in the ground in two rows, and then 
bent over, brought together from opposite sides at the 
top, to make an arch, and tied there. Then you can run 
strings from one pole to the other, horizontally, on each 
side. It would be well to have it tall enough for a grown 
person to stand up in, as you may have company, and it 
should. be wide enough for several young people, and a 
little table. You can make nice enough seats out of box- 
es, and all the neater if you can find something to cover 
them with. But for the vines—the two easiest things to 
get are morning glories and beans.—‘‘ Beans !""—Yes, do 
not despise them, Limas have beautiful foliage, and how 
they run! If you can get scarlet-runner beans, you can 
have flowers too ; otherwise plant. morning glories with 
the beans, and let them grow together; put three or four 
seeds of each near the foot of each pole of. your arbor, 
and as they grow, train them where you want them; us¢ 
strings where needed. You can buy a number of vines 
of the florists, but these will cost quite a sum, whiie the 
beans and morning glories will make just as good @ 
shade, and cost almost nothing. 
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The Broken Arm and the Sym- 
pathizing Crows. 

He hardly knew how it happened.—“ You see that Jim 
and I were both running for the ball, and somehow I 
went right down, fell upon the ball, and when I came to 
pick it up, I could not. My 


of an animal and soak it in an acid called muriatic, that 
will dissolve out all the earthy part of the bone, which is 
akind of lime compound called phosphate of lime, and 
leave the animal part of the bone, or cartilage, and this 
will be just as big as the bone was, but it can be bent, 
and if the bone was a long one, the cartilage may be tied 


your finger, there is an attempt at cure at once, though 
you don’t see it; so when a bone is broken, it, so to 
speak, begins to repair itself at once ; I can’t tell you the 
whole story about it; but this is, in short, what happens: 
a portion of cartilage is formed between the two ends, as 
the beginning of the repairs, and afterwards this is 

strengthened by the earthy 
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fingers wouldn’t move, then I 
felt faint, and didn’t know any 
more about that game of ball.”’— 
That is the way Fred described 
. it after the doctor had been and 
put the arm in splints, and his 
mother had sufficiently recover- 
ed from her anxiety to talk with 
him about his broken arm. A 
broken arm! and nothing todo 
but wait for it to get well; 
nothing can be done to hasten 
it, but Fred must lic there and 
be patient. It pained him often 
so that he could not read, be- 
sides it was tiresome to hold 
the book in one hand. It was 
haying time, and extra hands 
in the fields made extra work 
in the kitchen; father and 
brother must be in the hay, and 
mother and sister were so busy, 
that Fred was left alone a good 
part of the time, and had to de- 
pend upon himself. He could 
hear the rattlety-click of the 
mower, and as a load of hay 
went by to the barn, he could 
get a sniffof its odor. Oh how 
sweet it was! but that was all 
that he had to do with the hay- 
ing from which he expected so 
much fun. His sister had 
brought her pet geranium and 
set upon the window-sill for 
him to look at; he thought he 
would watch and try if he could 
see it grow; so when he found 
that at the end of half an hour 
it was not a bit taller than 
before, he said to himself—I 
know it does grow, but how 
very slow itis; it seems to me 
that everything is slow; here is this arm of mine—the 
doctor said that ‘in youth a simple fracture unites with 
great facility °—and grandmother, who came over when 
the doctor did, said—‘ law, yes! young ’uns’ bones knit 
kindly ’—which, I suppose, means the same thing, but 
doesn’t sound so learned. Well, here I am—let’s see how 
long I have been here—only five days! It seems to me 
like three weeks.”"—And then Fred began to get impa- 
tient—“‘This arm of mine, will it never get well!— 
*Never’—suppose that - a < 
| MH | 
11} | aes 
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when our bones got 
broken—they could not 

be mended! fearful to ii 
think of. It is wonder- : 
ful that bones so hard, 
and lifeless as they look, 
should grow together 
again. We can’t put on 
anything to stick ‘em 
together just as you'd 
glue up the broken arm 
of a chair, but they just 
get the ends nicely to- 
gether and bind them 
so that they will stay 
there, and it gets well 
itself. Iasked the doc- 
tor-to tell me about it, 
and as theré. were no . 
old folks around, he 
didn’t use any big 
words, and I thonght I 
understood him. Let 
me see if I can remem- 
ber what he said—it was 
something like this.”— 
**You see, Fred, that a 
bone isn’t just like a 


—while thé bones of. 2 THE 


‘ blood may be carried’to.all parts to 
" feed of nourish the bone. Then there is the earthy part 
of the bone; and the animal part ; if you take the bone 














1 matter, the lime, which the 
blood deposits in it particle by 
particle; the first joining is not 
very strong, but holds the bone 
together, until after a while the 
new bone that joins the parts is 
as hard and strong as ever. So 
you see, my boy, why I keep 
your arm tied up so tightly. 
We must help nature all we 
can, and give her a chance to 
mend the break.’’....‘* Yes,”’ 
said Fred, ‘‘that’s about the 
way the doctor told it, and how 
wonderful it all is, first the car- 
tilage and then the bone slowly 
made stiffer and harder with 
the lime phosphate. It is slow 
work, this mending, but I’) try 
to be patient. How much sooner 
I can go out than if it had been 
my leg, though! That’s one 
comfort—to know it is not as 
bad as it might have been. 
Then how kind everybody is 
when a fellow has an accident! 
Father came in yesterday noon, 
he thought I was asleep, and I 
saw two big tears run down his 
brown cheeks; then sister 
brought me the plant she thinks 
so much of; Jim found a patch 
of wild strawberries at the edge 
uf the meadow, and picked 
them for me; it seemed to me 
as if no garden strawberries 
ever could be so good—else I 
somehow tasted Jim’s goodness 
in them. If they are too busy 
to stay much in my room, I 
see something many times a 








THE SUNFLOWER GIRL.—(See page 230.) 


into a knot; you see that this cartilage would never do 
for our frame-work, we need something that can not be 
bent and tied into knots: so all through this cartilage 
there is deposited in every part of it the lime phosphate, 
or earthy matter, to stiffen it, just as your mother puts 
starch into your collars to make them stiff. There isa 
great deal more about bone that you may learn some day, 
and some interesting things I can show you with the 
microscope when you come to my office, but I had to tell 


a 





you so much in order to explain about the mending of 
the broken bone. _ It is a wonderful provision of nature— 
which is only another way of saying that God has made 
it so—that when living bodies are injured, there is gen- 
erally at once an attempt to repair damages. When you 
cut off a branch of a tree, the bare surface will, after a 
while, be covered with new wood and bark; if you cut 








day that shows they are ail 
thinking of me. But the fun- 
niest thing of all! There’s that Sam Rounds, who lives 
up just beyond the red bridge ; Sam’s a little red-headed, 
speckle-faced fellow, and at school last winter a big fel- 
low imposed upon Sam, and I just took Sam’s part. 
When Sam heard I had broken my arm, he wanted to do 
something to show me that he was sorry, and he sent 
me—of all things in the world!—a pair of young crows 
that he had been bringing up by hand and taming. They 
have made themselves quite at home; their wings are 
clipped, and they can’t 
fly, but Sam puta pole 
at the window, and 
showed them the way, 
and they come in every 
day; they are almost 
too tame, but they are 
so amusing, look so 
solemn, and act so 
comically, that I have 
to Jaugh. They seem 
to be in partnership, 
for the other day one 
pretended to be very 
sympathetic, and cawed 
and grimaced at me, 
while the other all the 
while was trying -to 
steal the spoon out of 
my cup; they have a 
great liking for any- 
thing bright, and will 
carry off and hide such 
things. They are amus- 
ing now, but I am 
afraid they are too mis- 
chicvous to keep. Mr. 
Fuller had a tame crow, 
who would follow him 
all about his garden, 
but when he was away, 
the crow would pull up 
every label he put out 
to mark where his seeds were sown! Mother and sister 
wouldn’t like that, so I must try to get rid of them 
withont offending Sam....Well, oid arm, how are you 
getting on ?—is that phosphate of lime being deposited 
all right in the cartilage ?—the doctor called it ‘process 
of ossification ’"—to mother and grandma—keep at it and 
ossify—that’s a good arm.—But, oh dear!” 
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ORGANS. 


THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO. 


Call attention to their New Catalogue, with 
engravings and descriptions of 


WHOLLY NEW STYLES 


and would inform the musical public that 
their Organs can be purchased on the 


INSTALMENT PLAN. 


Music Teachers, Dealers and Agents are reo 
spectfully invited to correspond upon the 
subject. Catalogues and Circulars will be 
sent on application. 

The Best and Handsomest Organs in the 
Market are offered at the lowest prices. 


Tremont St., opposite Waltham St., Boston. 





A Good Clothes Wringer. 

We have taken some pains to examine the vari- 
ous Wringers, and much prefer the ‘‘ Universal” 
as lately improved.—New England Farmer. 

Having used for many months the kind of wringer 
mentioned above, we fully endorse all that is said 
of it by our New England contemporary.—Ziitors 
of Scientific American. 


NOW READY. 
CELERY, 


Cabbage, and Cauliflower 


PLANTS, 


And SEEDS of all kinds, 
FOR FALL AND WINTER CROPS, 


IN RETAIL OR WHOLESALE QUANTITIES. 
Price List mailed free. 


EleaHenelersonres 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 








A Gentleman’s Residence is not con- 
sidered complete without a billiard table, That desir- 
able article can now be bought for $100,:$125, $150, $200, up 
to $509, complete. Send for Cat: ‘logue to 

D ECKER & CO., Cor. Canal & Centre Sts., N. Y. 








Dg sale by W a ame mer, By_mail, 50 cents. Circulars 
BIRCH, 37 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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for sale 


DOWNIE, TRAINER, & CO., Boston, 
H. R. IVES & CO., Montreal, 
KIRKWOOD & DUNKLEE, Chicago. 


= re 
' ROOFING P AIN NT, a strictly first-class ar 
° ss, Bis ne ir outside work, ready for use, In pails, kegs, and barrels, 


s I 
= BOILER, FELT a CEMENT FELTING, for Steam Pipes, ee meee etc. 
KING, In regular sizes ot rope trom 3 to 1% inches diamete 


pa materials are prepar d ready fi, 


for restoring and a fomat old Roofs. 
aaaee Sind Chimneys, Dormer Windows, ete. In 10 ® pails. 


mb superior body, rich color. 


use, and can be eas! one. Send for Ilins- 


ily a slied Dy 
iNIS TO GENERAL Hi RCH. NI 'S AND DEALERS. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. b 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. Established 1358. 





(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 

This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade, 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our impor- 
tations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy, 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


’ + ‘ 
Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 
P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 
Entered, according to Act of Con ress, in January, 1874, 


by the Consumers’ mp orting Tea Co., in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D.C 


INQUIRE FOR 


W. A. DROWN & COS 
UMBRELLAS. 


PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK. 


The qualities marked with their name are confidently 








FAIRBANKS’ SCALE 


THE 


STANDARD. 


Miles’ Alarm Money Drawer, Safes, 
Coffee Mills, Letter Presses, and Bells. 


FAIRBANKS’ STANDARD SCALES. 


PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES, 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 

311 Broadway, N.Y. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 
2 Mill St., Boston, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS, 

E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Bovardus’s Patent Universal Eccentric Mills 


for Grinding Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Old Crutcibles, Fire 
Clay, Guanos, Oil Cake, Feed, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, Snuff, 
Sugar, Salts, Roots, Spices, Coffee, Cocoanut, Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust, Flax Seed, Asbestos, Mica, Horn, etc., and what- 
ever cannot be ground by other Mil’s. Also for Paints, 
Printers’ Inks, Paste, Blacking, ete. 
JOHN W. THOMSON, Successor to James BoGARDUS 
Cor. White and Elm Sts., N. Y. 











Ce yeonty good hap Asparagus Buncher, 
ie ~ good implement for the prepa rpere, rina $4. 


60 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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HARTFORD; CONN. 
PATENT  BREECH-LOADING RIFLES, 
25 YEARS OF USE AND CONSTANT PROGRESS. 
THE BEST IN THE WO 


Sporting Rifles, $30 to $88, Creedmoor Rifles, $90 & $125, 
__ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED D CATALOCUE. — 


Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 


And Putty Knife 


ni od ae better than a dia- 

Everybody should 
have one. Any child can use 
it. Sent to your address on 
receipt of 50c. and stump by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington 8t., 


Boston, = - = Mass. 
Liberal Discount to Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 


The BEST and the CHEAPEST ! 


Rreas’ PATENT Two-Horsk Gana-PLow, FOR CULTIVAT- 
TNG CoRN, CoTTON, PoTaToRSs, ETC., at a great economy of 
labor. The steel shares are rev rersible, giving twice the or- 
dinary wear, and they are quickly set to throw more or les¢ 
earth to the plants, or to cut a greater or less distance from 
the rows, as desired. Retail ‘price at sh on. oS ep reats 
wanted, Circulars sent. Address the manufactu 

WYCKOFF & McDONALD, Hightstown, we. J. 


A fe’ few fine Essex Pigs for Sale. Price at 8 weeks, 
Boar, $20; Sow; $15. Will ship June 14. 
‘W. A. HUBBARD, Geneva, oO. 

















THE 


AMERICAN HAY TEDDER, 





Enables the most important Agricultural product 
of America to be cut, cured and stored in the barn 
in one day. Improves the quality and increases 
the value of the hay crop. Prevents all risk of 
damage from storms and sudden showers, Is sim- 
ple, durable and of light draft. Was awarded the 
New England Agricultural Society’s only first 
prize, at the Great Fieid Trial, at Amherst, Mass., 
as being superior to all others, and the best and 
only perfect machine for tedding or turning hay, 

MADB ONLY BY 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 
and 53 Beckman St., New York. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 





COTCH DOUBLE FURROW PLOW, Gray's 
Patent. One of these celebrated implements, imported 
ly myself last-year, as I have now leased my farm, is offered 
for sale, less the entire expense of transportation, boxing, 
insurance, broker's fees, and duties, at actual price paid by 
me at Glasgow. It is accompanied by all necessary extras, 
and was only —— enough last season to demonstrate its 
merits. Address J. N. P., at this office. 


Kenyon Corn-Husking Machine. 








It receives the earsas pulled from the stalk, husks and silks 
it perfectly clean. . This eS, husks rota propelled 
by horse or hand-power. Machin suppiied m Hunting- 
ton . chine Works, 135 Halsey st. Pe ewark, 

8. R. KENYON. H Send for Descriptive ol 





OVER 28,000 IN USE. 





THE BEST for PRACTICAL 


wee sizes, a, for sale by Hardware Dealers y, and 
GRAHAM EMLEN & PASSMORE, ae 
MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA,PA, 
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NEW EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWER. 





IT HAS THE LARGEST SALE OF 
ANY LAWN MOWER IN THE WORLD. 


Ithas been adopted, and can be seen in practical opera- 


* tionon Central Park and all'the other City Parks, 


New York; Government Grounds and City 
Parks, Washington ; Boston Common, Boston; 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn; and on almost every 
prominent Park throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

THE GREAT TRIAL of Lawn Mowers was held 
in New York City June 25th, 1874. There the Excelsior 
came into competition with all the best Lawn Mowers in the 
world, and was awarded the HIGHEST PREMIUM. 

Four sizes for hand-power; four sizes for horse-power. 

Prices from $15 to $200. 
EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 


Address 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’?’G C0., 
Send for Circular. Newburgh, N. Y. 
N.B.—We call special attention to our new 

HORSE MOWER for 1875. Gears entirely covered, 

and weight reduced 200 lbs. It is the LIGHTEST and 

BEST HORSE _Mow ER EVE R M ADE. 





CITY AND COUNTRY TRADE 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 


Celebrated Excelsior Lawn Mower, 


H. B. CRIF 


60 Cortlandt Street, N. ¥.€ a. 


RUSTIC WORK. 


The most beauti- 
ful ever made— 
The best materi- 
als employed— 
All work artist- 
ically finished. 


Our 
HANCING 
BASKETS 


and 

POT-STANDS 

lead the wwarket. - 
N.B.—Liberal terms 

to dealers. 

Illustrated Cata- 
logues with prices 
mailed on application. 
PECK & SKILTON, 
Westville,Conn. 











A fall line of our goods kept only by 
W. S. BLUNT, 77 Beekman St., New York. 


THE PEOPLE'S FORCE PUMPS, 


Awarded medal of Amer- 
ieétin Institute over allcom- 
petitors for 1873 and 1874, 
and adopted 1: the Premi- 

; _ bythe American 
st; For House 

" Per Wells 














NG BEDs. 
See y number. 
And Agent for ustic Work. 


GENERAL AGENTS FoR Pumps: 
W. H. ew & CO., Chicago, Ills. 
ns & Co., Louisyille, Ky. 
J. ga eae & ce * Cincinnati, oO. 
E.H Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
T. us! Te 
F ® 































pue AMERICAN DAIRY SALT COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
ONONDAGA FACTORY FILLED 


DAIRY & TABLE SALT, 


AT SYRACUSE, N. Y., 


Respectfully call the attention of Dairymen and others to 
the quality ‘of the salt now being manufactured by them. 
Having for many years past been engaged in perfecting the 
various processes for the manufacture of this salt, and by 
adopting the best modes and machinery for the purpose, 
they feel warranted in saying to the consumer that the ar- 
ticle now produced is superior to any other either of foreign 
or domestic production. The following is a correct analysis 
of our Salt, and also of the celebrated —"—* English 
Salt, made by Chas. A. Goessmann, Ph. Professor of 
Chemistry in _ Massachusetts aaxtouibarsh College at 






Amherst, Mass. Onondaga 
Ashton a Px actor: ff Filled. 
Chloride of Sodium............ 97. 
Sulphate of Lime...... . 143 i 
Sulphate of Magne 0.05 06 
Chloride of Magnes 0.06 Au) 
Sulphate of Soda 00 03 
Insoluble matte 5 12 
Watep......... a“ 60 
100.00 100.00 


Circulars in regard to various tests made with this salt in 
comparison with the best foreign article, also certificates 
from a large number of the best dairies in a » ute as to its 

uality, may be had_on application to J. BARKER, 

ecretary, Syracuse, N. Y., to whom orders ior alt may also 
be addressed. 

It is also for sale by the Agents of the Company in princi- 

al Western Lake Ports, by St. JoHn & AVERY, & 103 

road St., New York; RoBERT GEER, 109 Pier, ‘Albany, N. 
Y., and by Salt Dealers generally throughout the State of 
New York, 

Inquire for. Onondaga Fury Filled Dairy Sait. 

J, V ARKER, Pres. & Sec’y, 


Tuos. MOLLOY, Treas, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





WORK. 


ose ss 


RUSTIE 





Made from Natural Growth of Wood. 


The most attractive, , ornaenaa. and durable embellish- 
ment of the garden and portico in summer, and for window 
decorations in winter. 


SUMMER-HOUSES FITTED UP. 
' PARKS EMBELLISHED, 
COUNTRY SEATS’ BEAUTIFIED. 


Having the most extensive manufactory in the United 
States, we are prepared to fill orders of every kind, froma 
single bird-cage, to the complete furnishing of a park with 
rustic work. - Send for Illustrated Circular and Price-lists. 


Address JAMES KINC, New Haven, Ct. 





lesale Dealers & 


MEYERS & ALLEY, Commission Merchants 


I ORARY PRUNE, AMP, REODUCE. 








BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMIN G 


ROSES 


STRONG POT PLANTS 
Suitable for immediate Flowering. Sent 
Safely by mail, post-paid. 


Five Splendid Varicties, purchaser's choice, 
$I3 12 do., B2. 
10 cts., additional, we send 


M. IGNIFICENT PREMIUM ROSE, 


Our elegant Spring Catalogue for 1875, describing more 
than two hundred finest varieties of Roses, and coutaining 
full directions for culture. with chapters on Winter Protec. 
tion, Injurious Insects, &c., &c., is now ready, and will be 
sent to all w no apply. 

TE DINGEE_& CONARD co., 
ROSE GROWERS, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS. 


CABBAGE.—We can furnish any quantity of healthy, 
stocky plants of all the best varieties, warranted true to 
name. uel experience enables us to pack and carry fresh 





sever: al day: P A nes pei per 1,000 ; $10 per 5,000. 
ctLE 4 from Be ed-heds at’ same rates, or 
transplanted ones = prht rates. Special terms to Granges 


and parties buying in larger quantities, On receipt of one- 
fifth amount of bill, will send C.O.D. for balance, For further 
particulars address TILLINGHAST BROTHERS 

Fac ses Vv atid Wyoming Co., Pa, 


airy 
bin bes 


For spring of 1875 will be ready in February, with a colored 


plate; Free to all my customers, to others price 25 cts.; a 
pk iin copy to all applicants tree. W ashington City, D.C, 


HOT-BED PLANTS 


For garden use, transplanted and hardened, at most rea- 
sonable figures. Plant Price-List and Circular, treating at 
length of all ae ge d crops, sent free. 

J. B. ROOT, Sced Grower, Rockford, Ill. 





ABBAGE and TOMATO Plants. By express. 
Cabbage, #2 per 1,000; $15 per 10,000. Tomatoes, hot-bed, 
$2 per 100. ‘Tr: ansplanted, $i pe r 100; $30 per 10,000. 
J. R. CLARK '& SONS, Waverly, Luz. Co., Pa. 





=] Nn y Tre 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
SOUTHERN QUEEN, the Earliest and best for 
Northern planting—30 cts. per 100; $2.50 per 1,000. By mail 
at double these rates, All kinds of Ve getable Plants jn sea- 
son. Weare still sending out by mail 
EIGHT POT-GROWN ROSES for One Dollar. 
Catalog: Free. 
W. F. MASSEY & CO., Chestertown, Md. 


SWEET POTATO 


And other hot-bed plants—northern crown for northern use, 
Price-List and Plant Circular treating at length of all trans- 
planted crops, sent free. 

J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ill. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 
YELLOW NANSEMOND. 


Best variety for general ——- tomy ry Rey? _ 
lon distances by serene. Price for 
; 5,000 for $10.00. Send for en 
M. M a & CO. 
Foster’s Crossings, W tren Co., Ohio, 
or 44 East Pearl St., Gincinuatl, oO: 











" I have a large and very complete stock 
» DS! of Field, Garden, and Flower Seeds, 
lure Seed Grain, &c., &c. Our International postal 
arrangements enable the sending of Seed parcels from Can- 
ada to any post-office throughout the United States of 
America, at_the rate ofjone cent for two ounces (prepaid 
postage).—N.B.—My Descriptive "Seed Catalogue is sent 
promptly to all all applicants everywhere. Address 
AM RENNIE, Toronto, Ont., Cate. 





Pobviies ge WIRES. 


VINEYARD mA TURES § 


¢* —s 


_ 





MAS 





jarmer’s Parchasing Agency, and their families, 
save 10 to 15 per cent, and secure careful and special at: 
tention, in the purchase and execution of orders tor seeds, 
impleme nts, machinery, Hardware, and Dry Goods, by con- 
ferring with WARREN & CO., Box 5354, N. ¥. P. O. 


IMPROVED _ BUTTER | TUBS — 


with removable Ice 
Ts, patented 
gen'y 12,1875. A great 
rovement on the 
id style with station- 
ory chambers. They 
are made in the most 
durable manner, with 
_ anized iron or 
rass hoops, hinges, 
hasps, and fixtures, 
are neatly tinned to 
prevent rust, and for 
shipping or market 
c use can not fail to give 
Also. Powe Churns, Ice Cream F: exes: Rott ovat Weaiete. 
r A reeze’ geral 1 etc. 

J. G. KOEHLER, Manufacturer of Cedar War 

508 North 2nd 8t., Philadelphia’ Pa. 
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TORSION 


WAGON SPRING. 





No. Carrying Price per) v, Carrying Price per 
- Yupacity. Set. wr Capacity. Set. 

1 1,000 Iba....... $900 | 5%.... 5,500 “....... 18 00 
1. eet 10 00 SR Ae | Bee 19 0) 
2 See wexense EU WP | Giecess GE esccces 20 00 
2k. Se © sce SA Es eee GE  eeacuu 21 00 
as Be seschan 2 ae) eee | ee 22-00 
3\.. oe 14 0 Bs 2.5c NE, ceccces ee 
®. as ee vsxiwae OTS. 4... Be ccucice 24 00 
4s.. 4.500 * ..... . 1600 | 10 | es 
e ise SO oc sscc0 ee Oe 


See large cuts in American Agriculturist for Noy., 1874, 
and Feb. and April, 1875. 





SEAT SPRINGS, including bolts and everything 
needed, except the seat-board $3 





Order by number, and give the distance between the 
stakes. We send those for 8 ft. 2in., unless otherwise or- 
dered. Remember, a common wagon box, with seat and 
driver, weighs about 600 lbs., which add to weight ot load. 

Order to be accompanied with remittance and shipping di- 
rections. Shipping points ERIE, PA., and CHICAGO, ILL. 

Send for Circulars, 

SCHENCK, SHERIDAN & MOFFATT, 
Office at Collins & Burgies’ Stove Works, corner Clinton and 
Congress Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
SCHENCK & SHERIDAN, Gen’! Agt’s, Fulton, N.Y. 








r’s Premium Raliway 


and Thresher and Cleaner, awarded 





For “Slow and easy movement of horses, H rods less 
than 14 miles per hour, Mechanical Construction of 
the very best kind, thorough and conscientious work: 
manship and material in every place, nothing slighted, 
excellent work, &c.,”" 48 shown by Official Report ot 
Judges. Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills, Wood 
Saws, Seed Sowers and Planters,,al) of the best in 
Market. Catalogue with price, full information, and 
Judges Report of Auburn Trial, sent free, ress _ 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill. Schoharie Co., NX. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, 


ALL REAPERS and_ MOWERS should have the HAR- 
Rison RUBBER LINED KNIFE HEAD ATTACH- 

It diminishes their draft at least one-third and adds great- 
ly to their durability. It almost entirely obviates all wear, 
friction, or jar, causing the machine #6 run without noise, 
breaking of knives, or. clogging. Send for descriptive cir- 
cular to HARRISON MAN’F'G CO., Lansing, Mich. 
. 





2 WHITRW.ATER WAGON, 


CGOVENRMENT STANDARD. 


For general Farm, Plantation and Freight pur- 
noses. Also Spring Wagons. ‘They haye for 
many years stood the climatic tests of every 
part of the country, and on account of their 
quality of material and workmanship, are now 
used for the public service by both the United 
States and Canadian Governments. They may 
be found in the principal markets of the coun- 
try, and at prices to compete with strictly first- 
class work. All timber seasoned two yeurs be- 
fore use. Iron heavier than any competing 
wagon. Style and finish very seperent The 
peculiar feature of the skeins gives lighter draft 
than any other wagon. Send for Catalogue and 
rices, WINCHESTER & PARTRIDGE M'F’G 
10. Works at Whitewater. Address 
SEMPLE, BIRGE & CQ., St. Louis, Mo. 








Halladay’s Standard 
* . 
W ind-Mill. 
ERFECTLY Self-Regulating. The 
Best, Cheapest, most Durable and 
Popular Mill made. Manufactured 
under the immediate supervision of 
Inventor 21 years. Two and a half 


million dollars’ worth now in use. 
Send for Catalogue. 


U 8. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO, 
Batavia, ILL. 


‘ESTABLISHED 1821.” 
Tuomas T. TASKER, JR., STEPUEN P. M. TASKER. 


MORRIS, TASKER’ & CO. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Philndelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Delaware. 
Offices & Warehouses, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
Manutacturers of Wrought Iron Tubes, plain, galvanized 
and rubber coated. Boiler Tubes. oil van Tubing and 
Casing. Gas and Steam Fittings, Valves and Cocks. Gas 
and Steam Fitters’ Tools. Cast Iron Pipe. Lamp Posts 
and Lanterns. Improved Coal Gas Apparatus, Improved 

Sugar Machinery, &c. 
We would call special attention to our Patent 
Vulcanized Rubber-coated Tube. 


AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 


Water driven to any height 
and distance by compressed air. 
Country houses supplied cheaply 
and certainly for bath-rooms, 
water closets, hot and cold water 
faucets, ctc. 

Plenty of fresh water for stock 
on farms. Address 

:HARTFoRD Pump Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
MASON C, WELD, 
189 & 191 Water St., New York, 
AMERICAN MACHINE Co., 
430 Walnut St., Phila. 


A full description.of the pamp may be found in the Oc- 
tober number, 1874, of the American Agr iculturist, 


CIDER MILLS. 


Power and Hand Presses—Smalli and 
Large Crinders, one and two horse-power. 
Also Small Hand Mills for Family Use. 

Horse Radish Grinders. ; 
Send for circulars, 


MARCUS P. SCHENCK, 
Fulton, N. Y. 


12" FOR FARM. USE. 
IE FORGES, 


VA 





























Send 8c. stamp for Catalogue to” 
EMPIRE FORGE CO., Troy, N. Y. 





"SL38T 





The Peerless Thresher and Cleancr—Clover 
Huller and Cleaner—Straw-Preserving Rye 
Threshers—Railway and Lever Powers—The 
Howland Feed Mill—Grain Fans and Corn 
Shellers. Our machines have received the highest testi- 
monials and cannot be excelled, 

B. GILL & SON, 


Trenton Agricultural Works, Trenton, N, J. 


a — 







pes i 


ANN 


Ny 


The ‘neatest, cleanest, cheapest, best Cherry. Stoner. 
Leaves the fruit plump and round, Is universally liked. 
Sold everywhere. Will send sample by express for $1.00. 

GOODELL COMPANY, Manufacturers, 
Antrim, N. H., and 99 Chambers St., New York. 


Beecher Baskets. 








A Basket. 


PATENTED DECEMBER 17, 1872. 









siti ing 
I 


—————— ’ 
VENEER BASKETS. Patented May 31, 1862. 
For cireulag of desct tion, &c. 


address 
BEECHER “BASKET COMPANY, 
Westville, Conn. 


MEDAL MACHINES. 


New York State Agricultural Works. 








ners, Thre 3 
Feed tters 
akes, orse 


hines, Straw 
reshers, — 


n mem, ‘ider 

sand Presse 

es, Dog and Pony Powers, 
etc... etc, 


ALBANY, N. ¥. 
Send for Circular. 


SOQ WIG 


_< 77 scepsower 





CAHOON’S 








34 & 36 So. Canal St., 
CHICAGO, 


Canvassers wanted where we’ 
have bo Agents: - 





‘The Family Gherry- toner 
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ARE YOU COINC TO PAINT? 
OVER 300,000 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH THE 


Averill Chemical Paint. 


White and all the fashionable shades 
mixed ready for use and sold 
by the gallon. 





EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 


P. T. Barnum: “ Your Paint is the handsomest and most 
durable | ever saw.’ 

Hon. Jas. NEGLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
the* ‘Averill’ the cheapest and 

Peter HENDERSON, Esq.: “The * Averill *has proved su- 
we to lead and oil.” 

C. W. Spooner, Treas., Cordage 2 pram, Mass.: 
rs Tis’ re Chemical? has proved goo 

N, Esq., Palmyra, N. Y.: “ a Bf Averill Paint’ 

re as Dright t te lay as when ‘applied three years ago 


“ Altogether I find 





Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest resi- 
ences in the country, with Sample Card of Colors, fur- 
nished free by dealers generally, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


* 32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 East 
River St., Se: Ohio. 





Highds 2 
VAYS 


© S NOS 3 REAKING! 
MORTISINC! 


BUTEALONY. 








“Cireulars to all applicants with stamp. 









“Bexaurn's Proxa Hox” 
(Tasos Max) 


’ 
Hexamer’s Prong-Hoe. 
PRICE $1.50. 
* A man with one of these can do several times as much 
work as with a common hoe.”"—American Agriculturist. 
“ We know of nothing that will at all compare with it.”— 


Coun Gentleman. 

ott will do double the work of any hand implement 
within our knowledge. "Hor ticulturist, 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 189 & 191 Water St., New York. 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, Fertilizers. 


“ECLIPSE” sis 
PORTABLE EN GINE. 


Awarded ist 
Premium Prize 
Medal, 1874, at 

incinnati 








ire, “rng 
complete, dur- 
able, economic- 
al, guaranteed. 

The he most coin- 
ong Engine in 

e market for 
Farm purposes, 
threshing grain 
ginning cotton, 
sawing lumber, 
mining,running 
printing press- 
es, mills, etc. 





For particulars send for Catalogue to 


FRICK & CO., 
Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 


HARNESS 


FOR THE TRACK, ROAD, PARK, or FARM, 
at $8 to $500 per Set. 
nine Bisoke Hood Sheets, and everything requisite for 
, Farm, or Stable nse. The largest variety 
of Horse maine Goods of any Honse in ys country— 


no exception. C. S & BO. y 
T er ‘Ss r e' . . 
Send for Jl:ustrated Price-List. , . 














Set nee ee Il sizes and prices, fo i tertain- 
v vest eee exiibitions. we Pays Well‘on small 1 ~ 


es free. 
TE M Miz. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. ¥ ° 


tga 


"TH FE) 
THE 
Best Proportioned, 
Best Ironed 
AND 
Lightest Running 
Wagon in the Market. - 
The original, well known . 


RAOINE WAGON. 


aw a 
y TRACINE Wi 





MITCHELL WAGON. 


In use and for sale in 
nearly every 
STATE & TERRITORY 
IN THE UNION. 
All work fully warranted. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
Mitchell Lewis 
& Co. 
RACINE, WIS. 








THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURE 


As evidence of which, the necessity of their establishing the following Branch Factories 
will abundantly testity: 


BRANCE FACTORIES: 
506 West Street, New York; 83 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, 


Hll.; 210 South Third Street, St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot, at Wm. 
King & Bro., No. 2 North Liberty Street, Baltimore, Md. 


SAMPLE CARD AND NUMEROUS 





a Carr & Hobson 


Offer the best and most comprehensive line of thor- 
oughly-built modern Agricuitural lniplements in the mar- 
ket. Our GANG P >“ The Volcano.” is a machine 
for every large farmer, while our combined Level-Land and 
Side-Hill Swivel Plow, The Turtle Harrow, Subsoil rrew, 
Horse-Hoes, Seed-Dr ills, etc., are fameus everywhere. Call 
und examine our goods, before buying your Supplie 8, or 
write us what you need. 56 Beekman-st., New York 


Self - Propel- ‘ling Chairs 
For Cripples| and Invalids 


Can be easily peveetios. either 
in or out doors, yy any one hay- 
ing the use of 

State your size 
for illustrated 
terent styles and 





jhands, 
jand send stam 
catalogue of dif- 
prices. 





S. A. SMITH, 
Please mention No. 32 Platt St., 
this paper. | 1 aarrare City. 





A. COVERT & CO., Produce 

® Commission Merchants, No. 68 Pearl Street, 

New York. “Quick sales and prompt returns.” §@* Send 
for our weekly Prices-current and Marking Plate.gag 


ZERO 


REFRIGERATOR 


with Water and Milk 
Cooler, is the BEST 
Food and Ice Keeper in the 
World. Send for Catalogue. 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
226 W. 28rd St., New York. 

















A complete bed-room Earth Closet, $5. Is light and com- 


Prevents exposure—for invalids has no equal. 
fend tort pamphlet. Sanitarian M’f’g Co., 44 Cortlandt St. 


WANTED 


5000 NEW 


ACENTS. 
28th THOUSAND IN PRESS—AGENTS WANTED for 





The People’s dollar paper, THE Con- 
TRIBUTOR, enlarged to 64 celumns, Te- 

ligious and secular, Tukes ever ywher é. 
Five magnificent premiums. Sample, 
terms, &c., free. J.H. Karle, Boston. 








Wal Garson 


7 friend, Lieut,-Col, Peters, U. 8. Army, from facts dictated by 
‘arson himself. The only authentic Bhovers mblished. Full ofadven- 
ture and valuable historical information, OO pages, pages, finely illus- 
trated. Send for illustrated circulars, containing com: lete articulars, 
Free to all. Address DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn. 










AGENTS! SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND TERMS. 


LIVINGSTONE’S Popular Eaition. 
Price $2.50. TLAST JOURNALS!! 


The story of the last seven eventful years of the Great 
Traveler's life, as’ told by himself. and of his sufferings and 
death, as told by his men. The book they want. 

R. W. BLISS & CO., Publishers. Hartford, Ct., or 
118 Randolph St., Chicago.’ 


Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 


VER HALF A MILLION COPIES SOLD. This is the 
most complete book of its kind ever published. It 
gives correct measurement of all kinds of lumber, logs, plank, 
cubical contents of square and round timber, stave and head- 
ing belt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, 
cord-wood tables. interest. ete.. and has become the Stand: 
ard Book throughout the United States and Canada. 
Ask your bookseller for it. or I will send one for 35 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y, 





TES TIMON TALS SENT 





FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Book-Keeping Simplified. 


The whole system briefly and clearly ex es with valu- 
able business Rules and Tables. Clot th i. Boards 75 cts, 
Sent post-paid. Catalogue of Practical Books free. D. B: 
Ww ‘AGGENER & QO., Publishers, 424 Walnut St., P hila’ a, Pp ‘a. 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S BOOK. 
MEMOIRS 


OF 


e s Y 
General William T. Sherman, 
Written by Himself. 

Complete in two volumes. Small 8vo., 400 pages each. 
Price in Blue Cloth, $5.50; Sheep, $7; Half Turkey, $8.50; 
Full Turkey, $12 

With a Military Map showing the marches of the armies 
under General Sherman’s command. Inserted in 1 pocket 
at the end of the second volume, Size, 30 by 47 inches, 

*.* Copies sent by mail postpaid on reecipt of price. 

D. APPLETON & CO., 
Publishers, 549 and 651 Broadw ay, New York. 

Agents who desire to canyass for the above great work 

will address the publishers. 


WHIP AND SPUR. 


By Gro. E, WaRrIna, JR. $1.25. 
A delightful book made up partly of reminiscences of 
camp life, partly of stories of favorite horses, such as all 
lovers of horses like to tell and hear. 


SEX IN INDUSTRY. 


A Plea for Working Girls. By Dr. AzkL Ames, Jr, $1.25. 

This book gives the results of a very thorough and ex- 
tended investigation of the effects of industrial ean vations 
upon women. Itisa companion volume to Dr. Clarke’s “ Sex 
in Education,” and no less important than that famous work. 














*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. oscooD & co., Boston. 


A New and Reliable Horse-Book. 


DISEASES OF THE HORSE, 


and how totreat them. By Dr. R. CHawner. Giving full 
descriptions of each disease, and full directions for treat- 
ment. With illustrations. Price, $1.25. 
This is thoroughly reliable, and the cheapest to be had. 
PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


To Book Agents. 


A New Book—Original and Unique: 
TOBACCO: ITS CULTURE, MANUFACTURE 
AND USE. 

It covers the whole subject, treats of the plant, and its 
growth; of snuff, cigars, pipes. and of everything connected 
with the weed. Or great value and interest to growers, 
dealers, sellers and users of tobacco. Will outsell every- 
thing. Finely illustrated. Agents wanted. 

Send for circulars, Address 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 

Martford, Ct., s and Chicago. 


CYCLOPEDIA. 


OF THINGS WORTH KNOWING, 
A_ valuable book. fer, the HOUSEF FERRE: 
F ME HANT and MEC ANS 
Reliatic Tntormatton pene every anblect: 0 
nL LE ctavo. iTS 

PLERS BIBLE & PERT IAHING§ Ho ISE, 
102 & 1104 Sansom St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Sent post-paid, on receipt 


CL FARANCE CATALOGU, just read, 
April, 1875, of 5.000 Choice Books at 30 to 50 
per cent below Publishers’ prices. 
Sent to any address. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
143 Washington St., opp. Old South, Boston, 
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SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS. 
Published by ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 





FIELD SPORTS. 





Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 
Embracing the Game of North America, Upland Shoot- 
ing, Bay Shooting, Wild Sporting of the Wilderness, 
Forest, Prairie, and Mountain Sports, Bear Hunting, 
Turkey Shooting, etc. 18th edition, revised and illus- 
trated. Two post octavo yolumes. Post-paid, $6.00. 


Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 
100 engravings. Embracing a full illustrated description 
of the Game Fish of North America; Trout and Salmon 
Fishing; Shoal Water and Deep Sea Fishing; Lake and 
tiver Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishing,etc. 12th edition. 
One post octavo volume. Post-paid, $3.50. 


Frank Forester’s Complete Manual. 
For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing, and Ficld 
Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, 
and the Rod. Artof Shooting on the Wing. The Break- 
ing, Management, and Hunting of the Dog. The vari- 
eties and habits of Game. River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. 
Post octavo. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Frank Forester’s American Game in its 
SEASONS, Fully Illustrated and Described. New edi- 
tion, post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dog. 


By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester. Containing full instructions in all 
that relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kennel- 
ing, and Conditioning of Dogs, with valuable recipes for 
the treatment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo. 
Post-paid, $3.00, 


The Breech Loader, 


By GLOAN. Description, Selection, Manufacture, Sepa- 
ration, Loading, Cleaning, Shooting, etc. Post-paid, $2.00. 


The Dead Shot: 


Or, Sportsman’s Complete Guide; a Treatise on the use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in 
the Art of Shooting Game of all kinds, By Marksman. 
Post-paid, $1.75. 


The Crack Shot: 
Or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full de- 
scription of the latest improved breech-loading weapons; 
rules and regulations for Target Practice, and directions 
for Hunting Game. By Edward C. Barber. Post-paid,$1.%5. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle. 


Nearly fifty practical articles on subjects connected with 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1. 





Practical Trout Culture. 
By J. H. Slack, M. D., Commissioner of Fisheries, New 
Jersey. Fully illustrated and describing thoroughly all 
that is requisite to successful Trout Culture, Post-paid, 
$1.50. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 
BUILDINGS. Designs and Plans of Hot-beds, Cold Pits, 
Propagating Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold 
Graperies, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, 
etc., with the various modes of Ventilating and Heating. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm, 
AND BARN-YARD. Embracing the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, all Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 
Revised Edition, One volume. Post-paid, $1.75. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm and Shop 
Tools, and performing Farm Operations, Fully Illus- 
trated. Post-paid, $1.%. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. II. How to Make Farming Pay, with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Mannres, Farm Implements, Stock, 
Drainage, Planting, Harvesting, etc, Ilustrated, Post- 
paid, $1,75, 





Husmann’s Grapes and Wine 
The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture 
of American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees. 


anti arks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 
| A gps nea Fully Mustrated and described. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 
Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 
The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
for Fuel, for Timber, aud for Profit. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.50. 


THE HORSE. 
FRANK FORESTER’S 


HORSE OF AMERICA. 









By HENRY WM. HERBERT. 
Revised, corrected, enlarged, and continued to 1871, 
By 8. D. and B. G. Bruce. a 
Always an ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD, and now 


the most CoMPLETE and AUTHENTIC Work on the | 
HORSE. - With steel-engraved portraits of Thirty | 


of the most famous 

REPRESENTATIVE HORSES 
including pedigrees, histories, and performances. 
Two superb royal octavo volumes of upward of 1300 pages, 


Post-Paid, Ten Dollars. 


WALLACE’S — 


American Trotting Register. 


CONTAINING ALL THAT IS KNOWN OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF TROTTING HORSES 


their ancestors and descendants, with a record of 


All published performances in which a mile 
was trotted or paced in 2.40 or less, 
from the earliest dates until the close of 1868, and 
a full record of the performances of 1869 and 1870. 
Giving complete Summaries of over 6,000 Contests. 

With an Intropuctory Essay on the_ true 
origin of the American Trotter. Andaset of Rules 
for the Jeroen: of all trials of speed. By J. 
H. WALLACE, compiler of Wallace’s American 
Stud-Book. Royal octavo. 

Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOE. 


VoL. ONE.—BEING A COMPILATION OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF AMERICAN AND IM- 
PORTED BLOOD HORSES, 

from the earliest records, with an APPENDIX of all 
named animals withouc extended Pedigrees prior 
to the year 1840. And a SupPLeMent, containing a 
history of all Horses and Mares that have trotted 
in public from the earliest trotting races until the 
close of 1866. By J. H. WALLACE. Royal octavo 
of over 1,000 pages elegantly bound in extra cloth, 
beveled boards, and splendidly illustrated. 


Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 





Horse Portraiture. — Breepine, 
REARING, AND TRAINING TROTTERS. Prepara- 
tions for Races, Management in the Stable, on 
the Track, Horse Life, etc. By JosepH CAIRN 
Simpson. Post octavo. Post-paid, $3.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y ; 











containing a great variety Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions ahich we throw into smailer 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from p. 211. 


To Prevent Galls.—“ P. 0.” To prevent 
collar galls on horses in the summer time, wash the 
shoulders every night with cold water, and rub dry with 
atowel. Also scrape the inside of the collar clean, and 
keep it very hard and-smooth. Collar pads stuffed with 
wool, are injurious rather than helpful, and collars lined 





| 





with flannel should be avoided. A leather lining is the 
best, and it should be kept very smooth by occasional 
dressing with fish-oil, and burnishing with a smooth 
piece of hard wood. The collar should fit snugly but not 
too tightly. If acollar fits well there will seldom be any 
galls; if it docs not, no amount of care will prevent 
them. A smooth leather pad at the top of the neck, is 
as good as any other kind. 





Culture of Mangolds.—P. Ott. An 
article on the culture of mangolds, was published in the 
‘* Ogden Farm Papers,” of January, 1873. 

Size ef a Cistern.—“P. A. V.,” Dakota 
Térr. A round cistern, 8 feet in diameter, and 10 feet 
deep, made rounded at the bottom, will hold. 10Q barrels 
of water. Fora four inch wall (or one brick thick, placed 
flat and lengthwise in the wall) 1,680 bricks will be re- 
quired. One barrrel of cement, and one cubic yard-of sand 
(or-18 bushels) will lay the brick and cover the bottom, 





Scrofula in Pigs.—J. H. H.,” Stephen- 
son Co., Ill. Pigs are frequently subject. to scrofulous 
diesases. These appear in the shape of swollen heads, 
sore mouths, ulcers on the tongue and jaws, and gan- 
grene of the extremities; sometimes known as-loss of 
tail and hoofs. When young pigs are thus attacked, 
there is no remedy, and they die from inability to suck. 
A sow which produces such pigs, should not be bred 


| from, and will not be wholesome food if made into pork. 





Culture of Castor Beans.—“ B. W.,” 
Nodoway, Mo. After the young plants appear above the 
surface, it is necessary to cultivate the ground as with a 
corn crop. The young plants are too tender to be har- 
rowed. Two plants are left in the hill, and are cultivated 
or plowed five or six times. Early in August the crop 
will begin to ripen, and the pods are gathered twice a 
week until frost comes. To harvest the crop, drive a 
wagon over every fifth row, gathering the pods that are 
turning in color from two rows on each side, and at each 
gathering always pass over the same row in the same 
direction, gathering the pods ahead of the wagon on that 
row. The gathered pods are spread in a yard surrounded 
by a ciose fence five feet high, and are stirred and expos- 
ed to the sun until the beans pop out. If rain occurs, they 
must be covered, or they will be injured. 





Saving Renmets.—Since the late increase 
in the manufacture of cheese, thé demand for rennets has 
become very lively. The cheese factories use’a great 
many of them. A large number are wasted, because the 
manner of saving them is not generally known. The 
stomach of every milk-fed veal that is killed, or every 
“deacon,” should be saved. The fourth stomach only is 
taken. This is not the paunch, but that next to and be- 
yond the “ maniplies,” and that from whieh fhe gut 
leads. It is cut off close to the maniplics and the gut, and 
is turned inside ont, to empty the eurd, which may be in 
it, but is not washed. It is then salted well, and turned 
again. The outside is then well rubbed with salt, anda 
handful of salt put inside. It is then stretched upon an 
elastic bent twig, and hung up todry. When dry it is 
ready for sale. Any produce dealer in New York will 
buy them, or any cheese factory. 

Insects on House-Plants.—“ Mrs. L. 
M. N.” has tried tobaeco for the green fly, and washing 
for the green spider, and still her plants are tormented, 
and the insects grow fat. We can only say that these 
applications never fail with us, and there must be a want 
of thorough treatment, Put the plants in a large box, or 
under a barrel, where they can be thoroughly smoked 
with tobacco, and at the end of a couple of hours -give 
them a thorough showering. Repeat it every three days, 





‘| and the green fly will ‘give it up at last. For the red 


spider, wash the smooth-leaved plants with a wet sponge 
on both sides of the leaves. Lay the others on their 
sides, and thoroughly shower the undersides of the 





leaves ; repeat this every two days, and keep at it, until 
| the insects disappear. Perseverance will conqner them. 
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Sale of Grade Norman Horses.— 
Fifty head of grade Norman horses, mostly half to three- 
quarter blood, were recently sold at public auction at 
Summit, Cook County, Ill. Colts of two to three years 
were sold at low prices, ranging from $50 to $375, and 
brood mares brought only from $100 to $260. 


To Kill Wild Oats.—‘J. B.,” Saint 
Paul, Oregon. There is probably no plant that a thor- 
ough summer fallow will not killin time. By persever- 
ance the ground may be totally freed from vegetation of 
all kinds. But there are some plants the growth of 
which is actually encouraged by partial summer-fallows, 
badly conducted. A summer-fallow to be effective must 
kill every sprouting root or seed while it is in its early 
tender stages by constant plowing, harrowing, and cul- 
tivating. Perennial roots must be harrowed out, and 
those that possess great vitality must be picked off and 
removed from the land. Such asummer-fallow is costly, 
and itis almost equally effective to grow a succession 
of hoed crops, such as corn, potatoes, or roots alter- 
nated with crops of quick and close growth, such as 
peas, buckwheat, flax, or clover. To grow fall wheat 
upon foul land is only to perpetuate the weeds. 





How to Use Muck.—“C. L. 8.” Asup- 
ply of swamp muck of good quality is a valuable acces- 
sory toafarm. There is no necessity to haul it to the 
barn-yard and back again. <A certain quantity might 
be serviceably brought to the barn and used when dry as 
bedding for the stock, leaving the straw to be fed. But 
it would be better to carry the barn-yard to the muck 
than all the muck to the barn-yard with a great cost of 
labor. The better plan in such a case is to draw the 
muck to the field wher: it is to be used, after it has been 
dried for some months, and there mix it with the manure 
from the barn-yard, and let the whole ferment together. 
Other portions drawn and mixed with fresh dry-slacked 
lime in the heap as it is made ; the muck soon rots, and 
we have found it very useful as a dressing for grass. 
Intelligently used, muck is valuable, but otherwise will 
hardly pay for the digging and hauling. 





Calcareous Soils.—‘L. L.,’? Washington 
Co., Texas. A calcareous soil may be greatly improved 
by plowing in green crops, such as buckwheat, clover, 
or the southern cow peas. 





‘*This is Foolishness.’?—‘J. G. J.,” 
Audrain, Me., thus relieves his mind after reading a 
statement in the Agriculturist of January, 1875, that 
three horses with a double furrow plow can do as much 
work as four horses with two single plows, and fre- 
quently the same team will do double the work with a 
double furrow plow that they can do with a single one. 
This may seem to be foolishness to some, but it is a 
fact. One great saving in using double furrow plows is 
rarely thought of, there are only half as many turn- 
ings at the headlands, and all that loss of time is saved. 
Besides the horses in this case in plowing two acres on- 
ly walk as far as they would in the other, to plow but 
one acre, and the saving of labor in carrying their weight 
about is another great gain. Double furrow plows must 
f00n come into use, especially upon mellow, easily 
worked lands, so that one man can do two men’s work. 
Farming is behind all other mechanical industries in 
time-saving machinery, especially so far as regards 
plowing. 

Corn for Green Manure.—“ J. A. Y.” 
We have not much faith in corn for plowing under as 
green manure. The land that will grow acrop of corn 
will grow buckwheat, peas, oats, or spring rye, any of 
which would be more easily turned under, and some of 
which would be better fertilizers than corn. Two crops 
of buckwheat can be grown and turned under while one 
crop of corn is growing. Butif there is barn-yard ma- 
nure enough to cover the ground, it is waste of time and 
labor to grow green crops to plow under. It would be as 
well to let the cround lie until June or July, and then 
plow it and cross-plow again in August for a wheat crop, 
and next spring sow down to clover, plowing that under 
the second year. 

Sales of Short-Horns.—A large number 
of Short-Horn cattle have been disposed of at recent 
sales. At Bloomington, Ill., on April 28th, 140 animals, 
the property of Messrs. Smith, Nicolls, Franklin, Funk, 
and Duncan, sold for $48,399, an average of $345.70. The 
highest price being $2,000 for a cow of the Princess blood. 
On April 29th, at the same place, the herd of J. H. 
Spears & Son, consisting of 40 head, were sold for $46,- 
870, an average of $1,159.25; the highest price being 
$10,500 for the bull, 2ist Duke of Airdrie, 4 years old. 
The herd of J. H. Pickerell, of Harristown, Ill., number- 
ing 23 head, sold for $29,005, an average of $1,261.09. 
The bull Breastplate sold for $6,100. In Iowa two large 
herds, the “‘Wapsie” herd of 8. W. Jacobs, of West 





Liberty, of 82 head, and the herd of Milton Briggs, of 
Kellogg, Jasper County, of 139 head, have been disposed 
of. The first sale amounted to $49,215, an average of 
$727 for cows, and $274 for bulls. The second sale real- 
ized only $37,630, an average of the small sum of $279 
for cows, and $235 for bulls. Mr. Briggs’ herd was in 
poor condition, most of the bulls suffering from mange, 
which accounts for the low average. Several other less 
important sales have occurred which, with those men- 
tioned, have been the means of distributing a large num- 
ber of good animals at very reasonable prices, amongst 
farmers in whose herds these animals will undoubtedly 
work great improvement. 

Wolf Teeth in Horses,.—‘ J.8.G.L.,” 
Juniata County, Pa. Wolf teeth do not cause blindness 
in horses, They are in no way injurious to a horse, but 
the popular idea to the contrary arises from the fact that 
they appear at the time when the colt, then in its third 
year, is cutting its permanent teeth. These displacing 
the first teeth either appear in their place or by the side 
of them, in which latter case the displaced tceth are 
called wolf or wolf’s teeth. They generally fall out, 
their roots being absorbed, but if they remain no harm 
occurs. Diseases of the eye have no relation to these 
teeth, but there are abundant causes in the usual ill- 
management of colts at this critical period, and after- 
wards, for those diseases to which horses are subject. 





Trapping Muskrats.—‘J. H. J. 0.” 
Directions for trapping muskrats are given in the Ag7%- 
culiurist of March, 1872. 

Death of a Horse from Bots.—D. 
C. S.,°’ German Settlement, W. Va., asks what killed his 
horse. It was taken with a sudden chill after feeding 
and watering, and then with a sweat, while its legs were 
cold. He administered medicine for the flatulent colic 
but to no purpose. The horse lived in this state about 
sixteen hours, sometimes striking and kicking, but never 
tried to get up, and at last died very suddenly and easy. 
When opened there were found two small holes in his 
intestines, and just enough had passed out to stain the 
outside. He found the communication between the 
stomach and first intestine filled with bots. It was closed 
up so tight that nothing could pass through. The stom- 
ach was nearly full of liquid, caused by purgatives given 
him, and nothing was found in the colon or intestines, 
nor even in the rectum. Now the question is, what 
killed the horse ? was it the bots, or was it those holes 
in the intestines. The bots had stuck themselves fast to 
that canal or small communication.—We should say the 
horse died of the obstruction of the pyloric orifice of 
the stomach. The rupture of the intestines was probably 
accidental in the postmortem examination. 

Tall Meadow Oat Grass.—‘ Ss. K.”’ 
Arrhenatherum avenaceum, or tall meadow oat-grass 
may be sown exactly as timothy is sown. It is an excel- 
lent permanert grass for meadows or pastures, as it 
starts early, and has a rapid late growth after mowing. 





e it requires less capital. The capital required to begin 








The bushel weighs seven pounds, and three bushels of 
seed should be sown upon an acre. Clovermay be sown 
with it as with timothy. 

How to Become a Locomotive En. 
gineer.—‘C. C. G.”’ To become a locomotive or any 
other kind of engineer, the business should be learned 
by apprenticeship in the shop. A thorough engineer 
must have learned his business in the mechanic’s shop 
first, and know how to build anengine. Therearemany, 
however, who have learned their business by serving first 
as fireman on an engine, but they can never become as 
competent as those who know everything about the con- 


| struction of their engines. To go ona train as a brake- 


man will never teach a young man to become an enginecr, 


Agricultural Machinery at the 
Centennial.—The Centennial Commission is making 
thorough provision for the reception and display of agri- 
cultural implements. A section of the Agricultural Hall 
will be set aside for the exhibition of farm appliances. 
Within the Hall will be steam-power for driving ma- 
chinery. It is contemplated to test implements in the 
field. Manufacturers, designing to compete in the field, 
will be required to use the same machines thcy offer 
on exhibition. Inquiries may be addressed to the Chief 
of Bureau of Agriculture, Philadelphia. 





Pomology at the Centennial.—It is 
intended to have a continuous fruit show at Philadelphia 
next year, from May until November. Some of the so- 
cieties are already moving in the matter. 





Stock-Raising in the West.—W. 
S.,” Washington. The growth of grain in the west is 
not nearly so profitable nor so safe as raising stock, but 


with stock would be somewhere about the following, say 
200 head of selected Texan haifers two years old, at $7 
per head, $1,400 ; 4 young, pmre-bred Short-horn bulls 
purchased in Kentucky, at $150 each, $600; 640 acres ot 
land for winter pasture which may be bought well loca- 
ted for this purpose, for about $5 per acre, payable in ten 
year’s time, fencing, corralls, shelters and huts say $1,500, 
including payment on the land ; there will be inaddition 
the cost of attendance, cutting hay, and some corn for 
winter feed, which can hardly be estimated, for three years 
before any sales can be made, which will doubtless use 
up the balance left eut of $6,000. Summer pasture on 
unoccupied prairie will cost nothing for many years, 
The first income would be in the fourth year, when 70 or 
80 three-year old steefs, worth possibly $30 a head, would 
be ready for salé, 


Book upon Fish Culture.— M. F.,” 
Clarion Co., Pa, There isno book published upon fish 
culture that will teach any person how to make money 
by raising fish in ponds at 15 cents a pound. Fish cul- 
ture will do for an amusement, but not for a business to 
make a living by except in very rare cases. 





Cranberries on Wrees.—A correspon- 
dent at Albion, Ill., writes: ‘*Do net cranberries grow 
on a vine, on or near the ground? Is there a variety 
which grows on a bush or tree? The famous ‘ poplar 
peach tree’ agent has sold and delivered a good many 
cranberry bushes in this county, which are four or five 
feet high, and resemble a snow-hall bush very much.”— 
Cranberries grow on a weak, prostrate vine, and near the 
ground. ‘*High-bush Cranberries” grow upon a shrub, 
but these are no more cranberries, than horse-chestnuts 
are chestnuts. No wonder the bushes look like Snow- 
ball bushes, as this High-bush Cranberry (Viburnum 
opulus) is the wild and, so to speak, single state of the 
ornamental Snow-ball. If the agent sold these shrubs as 
cranberries, you can prosecute him—if you can catch him 
—for swindling. If he sold them as “ Bush-Cranberries,”’ 
and people bought them supposing they were regular 
cranberries, it is their own fault. Tree-peddlers are very 
excellent people to avoid. 





Hyacinths.—“Reader.’”’ Bulbs that have 
flowered once, are worth nothing to force again. They 
will give an inferior bloom, if set in the garden, and may 


planted. We did not reply by mail, as requested, as we 
could not make ont your P. O. address. 





Popular Music Books. — We have 
received from Messrs Lee & Walker, music putlishers of 
Philadelphia, The Young Organist’s Album, The Music 
Teacher, The Musical Manual, The Gospel Singer, School 
for the Parlor Organ, Melodeon, and Harmonium, Musical 
Pastime, and Clarke’s New Method for the Piane-Forte. 





Crossing Wheat and Rye.—It would 
really seem as if Mr. Stephen Wilson had succeeded in 
making this cross. He tried oats and barley, and Conch- 
grass as well, and gota good many seeds; but, of those 
that grew, the wheat came up wheat, and the oats oats, 
excepting two plants, which came from grain of a wheat 
plant fertilized by rye pollen. These plants, which were 
exhibited at the Edinburgh Botanical Society, looked 
intermediate between wheat and rye, and so did the ear. 
But its flowers produced no good pollen, and set no seed. 
So that was the end of it. 


The Gumming of Fruit Trees has 
been investigated by adistinguished French physiologist, 
Prillieux. It is a true disease, mostly of the cambium., 
It begins in single cells, in which the starch is transform- 
ed into gum; and this sets up, by a sort of contagion, an 
unnatural action in the surrounding cells, which become 
unduly filled with starch, and then this starch turns into 
gum. Tocure this diseased action, strong incisions in 
the bark are recommended. These excite an active pro- 
duction of cells at the surface, and so divert the nutri- 
ment from this abnormal activity, to a different and more 
healthful action. 


As to buying a Farm.—‘ J. H.,’”’ New 
York. $2,000 would go but very little way towards buy- 
ing afarm near the city of New York Many persons 
have gone into new western states and taken up home- 
steads, or bought cheap lands from railroad companies, 
with even less than this sum, and have succeeded in a 
few years in making themselves independent. Farming 
in the eastern states now requires a large amount of cap- 
ital to be invested, and to use that capital with profit, re- 
quires a large amount of skill and experience. In the 
west, small capital used with caution, an aptitude to 
learn, and patience, perseverance, and sometimes long 
suffering with difficulties, all in the end accomplish the 





same results as money and practical skill in the east. 


be kept dryin the pots until fall, when they may be — 
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Sheep Farming.—‘Chicago.”” Tokeepa 
flock of pure bred Cotswold, South-down, or Leicester 
sheep, requires skill, experience, capital, and a location 
fitted for raising the needed root and fodder crops. Itis 
easier to keep a : flock of grades of either South-downs or 
Cotswolds. There is more profit in keeping sheep on 
cheap land 500 miles from market, as the prairies of 
Kansas or Nebraska, than on high priced land 100 miles 
from Chicago. Sheep farming as a special business can 
not afford to pay $50 to $100 an acre for land; the differ- 
ence in the price of land would pay the small difference 
in freight many times over. Besides, a small flock alone 
will not pay for the necessary attention, which could as 
well care for a flock of 1,000 or more, as one of 200. 

Prolific Sheep.— Shepherd.” A ewe may 
live and breed 14 or 15 years. Merinos are longer lived 
than the large breeds, An English breed, known as 
Dorset, is probably the most prolific kind of sheep. A 
flock of 400 is mentioned, that last year brought to 
maturity 515 lambs. 115 pairs of twins were raised with- 
out the loss of a ewe, and the twins were as forward 
lambs as the singles. A cross bred Cheviot ewe is record- 
ed as having in 15 years produced 30 lambs, 3 singles, 9 
doubles, and 8 triplets. This last is the most prolific 
sheep we have heard of, but to get a whole flock of such 
ewes, would be an impossibility. 





Illinois State Farmers’ Associa= 


tion.—We are indebted to W. C. Flagg, President of 
the Illinois State Farmers’ Association, for a copy of the 
Proceedings of the third annual meeting. Of the various 
addresses, of which full reports are given, that of the 
President is of especial interest. He describes the for- 
mation, management, and benefits of a local farmers’ 
club, with which he is personally connected, and the 


practical hints given in his address, will be found of 
great value. The report is published in pamphlet form, 
and a number of them have been printed for sale, for the 
double purpose of adding to the resources of the associa- 
tion, and of popularizing its objects. Copies can be 
procured of the Secretary, 8. M. Smith, Kewanee, Henry 
county, Illinois. 


Colic in Horses.—‘W. W. L.,” Before 
one can treat colic in horses successfully, or even intelli- 
gently, the cause should be known. It maybe due to in- 
digestion, improper feeding or watering, to inflanimatory 
condition of the intestines, or to worms. The last named 
is a frequent but unsuspected cause. A case is known in 
which a horse which died of supposed colic, was found to 
have over 1,200 worms in his intestines. Worms not only 
cause spasmodic inflammation when numerous, but gath- 
ering in knots, sometimes cause actual stoppage. In your 
case the hide bound, thriftless appearance, and foul appe- 
tite of the horse, would all point to worms as the cause 
of the trouble. If worms are present, the horse may 
probably be relieved by giving 2 ounces of spirits of tur- 
pentine in a pint of linseed oil, repeating the dose in 10 
days, or give in the food for three successive mornings, 
half a dram each of calomel and tartar emetic, and after 
this a pint of linseed oil. If the horse is valuable, con- 
sult a veterinary surgeon always, but rather trust to your 
own judgment, than employ a quack horse-doctor. 
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“Walks and Talks” Correspondence, 


PRESERVING SuineLEs.—‘'S. A. B.,” asks if he can 
‘profitably use anything to prepare cut shingles before 
laying, so as to make them more durable.’’—I think it 
would pay to saturate them with petroleum. If this is 
not convenient, apply the petroleum two or three times 
after they are laid. Take a small watering-can, stand on 
top of the roof, and sprinkle the petroleum over the 
shingles, and let a man at the same time stand on a lad- 
der or platform at the eaves, and any petroleum that runs 
into the gutter, can be applied with a brush to the shin- 
giles below the gutter. If the weather is warm, and the 
shingles dry, the petroleum will be absorbed rapidly, es- 
pecially at the ends and sides of the shingles. You will 
probably have to do part of the work yourself. I have 
rarely found a man who knew how to get enough petro- 
leum into the wood. 


Sick Pies.—‘‘ A, C.,”-Wis., has a litter of seven pure- 
bred Poland-China pigs, four months old, that are sick. 
They are “troubled with wheezing and short breath. 
They are in good condition. Have a warm, dry nest, 
plank floor, stone walls, crib overhead, and yard attach- 
ed. Food, corn-meal and oats ground. Also dry corn 
and dish-water from the house.’’—This is high feeding 
for such young pigs, and they will probably not stand 
it as well as the smaller breeds which mature early. I 
should stop the dry corn, and give bran or middlings in- 
stead of the corn-meal. Let them have plenty of exer- 
cise, and if possible the run of a clover or grass pasture, 


Oats aND Peas.—G. T.”’ I have no trouble in har- 
vesting or threshing this mixed crop. A Johnston reap- 
er will cut them up clean, no matter how badly they may 
be lodged. The machine rakes them off into bunches, 
If the weather is fine, and likely to continue so, we turn 
these bunches the next day, and as often as is necessary. 
In two or three days the crop will be sufficiently cured to 
draw in. We open away for the wagon by throwing two 
rows of bunches one on each side of the wagon ; and 
then two men, one on each side, pitch the bunches on to 
the wagon. This is far better than putting them into 
cock. If well cured, the straw makes excellent fodder. 
We have no trouble in threshing. I believe the ‘‘thresh- 
ers” grumble a little, but they always want my job the 
next year, and so I suppose they find no real difficulty. 
We thresh with a ten-horse power machine, and as I use 
the straw for fodder, I am not particular about knocking 
out every oat, and so we lower the concave, and the crop 
goes through lively, and very few of the peas are crush- 
ed. A good fanning mill will separate nearly all the peas 
from the oats. 


Frerpina WHEAT To Horstrs.—‘“ G. B.,” of Nebraska, 
writes: “At your suggestion I boiled my wheat, and 
scattered it while hot over my chopped hay and straw. I 
think I fed my wheat to better advantage than most of 
my neighbors, and better also for youradvice. Iwetthe 
hay and straw before adding the boiled wheat.” 


WEsTERN Farmina.—'G. B.,” of Nebraska, also says, 
“*T have 200 acres, and shall put in 110 acres of wheat, 30 
oats, 40 corn, 10 barley, 5 rye, and 5 millet. I have three 
teams and the necessary machinery. Notwithstanding 
grasshoppers, and all other drawbacks, I believe farming 
will pay here if a man will only stick to it and farm un- 
derstandingly. This country is adapted for wool grow- 
ing, but farmers are so poor they cannot buy.sheep. I 
hoped to have had some before this, but last year will 
put me back at least two years. If I have a good crop I 
shall be able to get some this fall.’’"—I sincerely hope you 
will have a good crop. You certainly need’ more stock. 
Two hundred acres, and all in grain, may be best fora few 
years, until you get a good start, but your aim must be 
to keep more cattle, sheep and swine. If a farmer raises 
his own stock, very little capital is required ; a few sows, 
or ewes, or cows, in three or four years, will give you 
more stock than your farm can carry. The great thing 
is to make a beginning. 

ComsBinae Wootu.—A large wool dealer in Philadelphia, 
who examined my flock of sheep last winter, writes me 
that my pure-bred Cotswold wool, well washed, so as to 
shrink not more than 16 per cent, would be worth in that 
city 65 cts per lb., while my grade Cotswold-Merino wool 
would be worth 70 cents perlb. Clothing wool of same 
quality would be worth 56 cents. “If you were here,” 
he writes, ‘‘I could take you to the wool dealers, and 
show yeu hundreds of thousands of pounds of wool, 
ranging in value from 15c. to 35c. per Ib. ; but of this 
choice, grade Cotswold-Merino wool, you could not find 
a single pound, and yet in your “Walks and Talks,” No. 
100, you compliment farmers on being intelligent men! 
I will not discuss this point, but I think that farmers, as 
a class, are very much in need of information in connec- 
tion with their business.’’—All this sounds very well. 
And I feel quite sure that my correspondent means all 
he says. There doubtless isa growing demand for choice 
combing wool, and it probably does seem strange to the 
dealers and manufacturers, that intelligent farmers do 
not grow more of it. But when I take my wool to mar- 

ket, I do not hear so much about the scarcity of my kind 
of wool! I have never yet been able to get these high 
prices. I once sent my whole clip toa large house in 
New York. Prices were nearly as high then as they are 
now, and yet I did not. get over 35 cents per Jb. for the 
unwashed Cotswold wool, and I think 32 cents per Ib. for 
unwashed Merino. I will not say whether we farmers 
are intelligent or not, but we certainly do need ‘‘ more 
information on this part of our business.’’ Joking 
aside, however, I suppose it to bea fact that combing 
wool is very scarce, and that those of us who grow a 
good article, will sooner or later get a fair price for it. I 
suppose, too, that much of our wool which ought to pass 
for combing, is not up to the desired standard. It may 
be long enough, but it is cotted, or bairy, or breaks in 
the middle—owing to great and sudden change in the 
feeding or management of the sheep. I am sure that we 
can raise all the choice combing wool required in this 
country, and raise good mutton at the same time. 


Cover Hay For Pies.—‘'J. R.’’ I can only repeat 
what I have before said, that my breeding sows kept in 
good condition for six or eight weeks last winter,-on 
clover hay, soaked in water and mixed with a little corn 
meal, and then steamed. The clover should be cut 
early, say the middle of June, or just as it comes into 
flower. P 

Curtne CLoverR Hay.—‘J. R.”’ Early cut clover 
requires more time to cure than when the clover is not 
cut until it is in full blossom, and some of the heads 








turned brown. Neither will the early cut yield as much 
hay peracre. I would cut a little of it early, for pigs, 
milch cows, and ewes suckling lambs. The main crop 
I would let stand until in full blossom. The latter I cure 
as follows: I start two mowing machines in the after- 
noon, and keep them cutting until dark. The next 
morning, as soon as the dew is off, or as soon as the first 
cut clover is partly cured on top, a boy-goes over it with 
a self-lifting wire horse-rake, and pulls it up into light 
windrows about six feet apart. In an hour or so these 
windrows are turned and shaken out again where neces- 
sary. If the cropis heavy and green, it may be neces- 
sary to go over it again with the rake, and also turn it 
again. About 40’clo¢k we rake it into large windrows, 
and put it into cock. Sometimes we let it remain in 
cock for two or three days, until cured ; but usually we 
open the cocks the next morning, and spread out the 
greenest of the hay, and if necessary turn it an hour or 
two later, and draw into the barn or stack in the after- 
noon. ‘The real point is to avoid exposing the hay to the 
dew or rain after it is partially or wholly cured. When 
green a heavy dew, or even rain, hurts it but little if any ; 
while such a dew would seriously injure partially cured 
hay. It is for this reason that I commence cutting in the 
afternoon, and let the grass lie exposed all night; but 
the next night we sre careful to get it all into windrow 
or cock. These are the main outlines of my plan; but 
the details vary according to the weather and other cir- 
cumstances. If I was sure of the weather, I would let 
the hay remain in the cock until ready todrawin. At 
any rate, let it be well cured, and especially be careful 
not to draw it in when there is any dew on it. If you 
must draw it in when damp from rain or dew, sprinkle a 
little salt on each layer as you put it in the barn—say two 
or three quarts to a ton. 


ARE THERE Two VARIETIES oF Essex Pias?—“ F. 
H. H.,” Aurora, Ill., writes, ‘‘I am breeding Essex hogs. 
I got my stock from reliablemen. I believe them to be 
full-blood Essex ; but they are not like yours. I saw 
recently at Downers’ Grove, three Essex pigs raised by 
you. They are as fine-boned as the Suffolks. Mine are 
longer legged and coarser. Now are there not two 
varieties of Essex pigs in this country, one kind fine and 
short-legged, the other coarser and longer-legged ?” 
I have aimed to get my pigs fine-boned, with short legs 
and short noses. You can breed them coarse er fine. It 
can be done by selection and by feed. High feeding 
when young, has a tendency to make the head, ears, and 
legs small. Ido not think there are two distinct varie- 
ties of Essex. But in the hands of different breeders, 
there is much difference in the form and size, I could 
easily breed Essex large enough to dress 500 Ibs. In 
fact, I had one that dressed 650 lbs. But I prefer them 
smaller and finer. 


Dors TiLacE Enricu THE Lanp.—‘F. M.,” Inner- 
kip, Ontario, thinks such is the case, and I very decided. 
ly agree with him. But it may require some years before 
we see a decided effect. Much depends on the character 
of the soil. The clays receive the greatest benefit from 
thorough tillage. No one would think of fallowing a 
,blowing sand. Mr. F. M. calls my attention toa state. 
ment repeatedly made by a farmer in my neighborhood, 
ito the effect that in plowing land repeatedly to kill Cana- 
ida thistles, the soil was so impoverished, that it would 
*not afterwards grow a crop without manure. I have 
noticed the same thing on my own farm, where I have 
‘plowed out stones on sandy knolls—plowing deep, and 
"going round and rourid the knoll several times. These 
knolls will not produce good crops after such deep and 
repeated plowings, without manure—and they would not 
produce a good crop before, with or without manure. 
There is little necessity for cautioning farmers on good 
strong soil, against working their land too much. It 
may be true that many farmers plow too much land, but 
certainly few of us plow our land enough. 


Swine RalsINe IN THE Soutu.—‘'I think,” writes a 
correspondent at Canton, Miss., “it is easier to grow 
swine here, than with you. Onur winters are so mild, 
that housing is rarely necessary. I never allow sows to 
pig in winter. My plan is to have my pigs come the last 
of February, or early in March, and in September. 
Everything is then killed or sold, except brood sows, in 
November and December. My sews in winter, except in 
bad weather, are kept on orchard grass, and fed’corn 
every night. By farrowing time we have clover as well 
as grass. In early summer they have the run of my 
orchard, and keep perfectly fat on fruit and Bermuda 
grass, without corn. A little later the early pea patelies 
are added to the fruit and grass, Afterwards corn fields 
with late peas and sorghum cane, bring them to the penin 
almost a perfect state. Sorghum is one of the finest and 
cheapest swine food in the world.”—This is a cheap way 
of producing pork, though I should have thought that it 
would be better to keep the pigs to an older age on this 
cheap food, before shutting them up to fatten. Young 
pigs to grow rapidly, must be fed on rich and easily 
digested food. 
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Standard Architectural Books 
FOR CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 








Hussey’s National Cottage Archi- 
tecture; or, Homes for Every One. 
—With Designs, Plans, Details, Specifica- 
tions, and Cost; with Working Scale, Draw- 
ings complete, so that Houses may be built 
direct from the book. Adapted to the pop- 
ular demand for practical, handsome, and 
economical homes. Royal Quarto. Six 
Dollars, post-paid. 


Atwood’s Country and Suburban 
Houses.—lIllustrated with about 150 en- 
gravings. Hints and Suggestions as to the 
General Principles of House-building, Style, 
Cost, Location, etc. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Monckton’s National Stair-Builder. 
—Is a complete work on Stair-Building and 
Hand-Railing. Fully explained and illus- 
trated by large scale diagrams, in twocolors, 
with designs for Staircases, Newels, Balus- 
ters, and Hand-Rails. Royal Quarto. Post- 
paid, $6.00. 


Monckton’s National Carpenter and 
Joiner.—A complete work, covering the 
whole science of Carpentry, Joinery, Roof- 
ing, Framing, etc., fully explained and illus- 
trated by large scale diagrams in two colors. 
Royal Quarto. Postpaid, $6.00. 





Woodward’s National Architect.— 
1,000 Designs, Plans, and Details for Coun- 
try, Suburban, and Village Houses; with Per- 
spective Views, Front and Side Elevations, 
Sections, Full Detail Drawings, Specifica- 
tions, and Estimates. Also, Detail Draw- 
ingsto Working Scale, of Brackets, Cornices, 
French Roofs, Sectional and Framing Plans 

’ of French Roofs, Dormer- Windows for French 

. Roofs, Bay-Windows, .Verandas, Porches, 
Plaster Finish, Cornices, Ceilings, Hard-wood 
Mantels, and all that is required by a Builder 
to. design, specify, erect, ,and finish in the 
most approved style. One superb quarto 
volume. Post-paid, $12.00 ‘ 


rard’s Cottages and Farm 
Louses,—188 Designs and Plavs of low- 
priced Cottages, Farm Houses, and Out- 
Bilildings) “Post-paid, $1.50. 

S16G8. Be Bis ft ‘ 





‘ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York, 


Woodward’s Suburban and Country 
Houses.—70 Designs and Plans, and nu- 
merous examples of the French Roof. Post- 
paid, $1.50. 





Woodward’s Country Homes.—150 
Designs and Plans, with Description of the 
Manner of Constructing Balloon Frames. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 

Woodward’s Graperies and Horti- 
cultural Buildings.—Designs and Plans 
of Hot-Beds, Cold-Pits, Propagating Houses, 
Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold Graperies, 
Green Houses, Conservatories, Orchard 
Houses, ete., with the various modes of 
Ventilating and Heating. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the House. — 
How to Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, 
and Out-Buildings of all kinds. 126 De- 
signs and Plans. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Wheeler’s Rural Homes.—Houses suited 
to Country Life. Post-paid, $2.00. 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People.— 
100 Original Designs, with full Descriptions, 
and Constructive and Miscellaneous Details. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 








Harney’s Barns, Out-Buildings, and 
Fences. — Containing Designs and Plans | 
of Stables, Farm-Barns, Out-Buildings, Gates, | 
Gateways, Fences, Stable Fittings and Furni- | 
ture, with nearly 200 Illustrations. Royal 
quarto, Post-paid, $6.00. 


Lakey’s Village and Country 
Houses, or Cheap Houses for All Classes, 
comprising’ eighty-four pages of designs. 
The object, in almost every instance in these 
designs, has been to secure as large an 
amount of space and comfort as was pos- 
sible with the least expenditure of money, 
without neglecting the exterior features of 
each building. Royal Quarto. Post-paid, $6. 


==. 1 = 





Eveleth’s School-house Architecture. 
—A new and original work, containing Seven- 
teen Designs for School-honses, Sixty-seven 
Plates with Perspectives, Elevations, Plans, 
Sections, Details, Specifications all drawn to 
working scale, with methods of Heating and 
Ventilation. Large quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 

Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Al- 
phabets.—Giving examples in all styles, 
together with Maps, Titles, Borders, Meri- 
dians, Ciphers; Monograms, ‘Flourishes, etc., 
adapted for the practical use of Surveyors, 
Civil Engineers, Draughtsmen, Architects, 
Sien Painters, Schools, ete. Post-paid, $3.00. 














THE MONITOR AGRICULTURAL 


STEAM ENGINE. 


Lightest of its capacity in use. Manufactured by the 
PHELPS STEAM ENGINE CO., 
{2 Send for Circulars, Phelps, N. Y¥. 








VHE UNDERSIGNED is soliciting offers and sam- 
ples of clear Blue, Orchard, Red-Top Grass, and Timo- 

thy for export, best quality, in large quantities, at lowest 
cash rates, (would preter free New York). Also of Field Corn 
and Clovers. In cases of want in foreign (European) Meadow 
Grass and Forest Seeds, I can make very favorable offers, 
and ask for earliest correspondence. HENRY NUNGENER, 
No. 12 Avenue D, New York. 


LANDSCAPE _ 
ARCHITECTURE, 


us applied to the 
WANTS OF THE WEST. 
With an Essay on 
Forest Planting on the Great Plains, 
By H. W. 8. CLEVELAND, 
Landscape Architect. 

The object of the author is to show that, by whatever 
name it may be called, the sub-division and arrangement of 
land for the occupation of civilized men, is an art demand- 
ing the exercise of ingenuity, judgment and taste, and one 
which nearly concerns the interests of real estate proprietors, 
and the welfare and happiness of all future occupants. 


Price, post-paid, = = = $1.50 


DW YER’S HORSE BOOK. 
SEATS AND SADDLES, 
BITS AND BITTING, 
, AND 
THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
RESTIVENESS IN HORSES, 
By FRANCIS DWYER, 
Major of Hussars in the Imperial Austrian Service. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, post-paid, - = = 





$2.00 





= : ~ oe 
PEACH CULTURE. 

By JAMES ALEXANDER FULTON. 

ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 

Among the fruits, the Peach, if not the most, is one of the 
most important of all. It is so easily raised, comes into 
vearing so soon, and is so delicious as well as beautiful, it 
is impossible that it should not bea favorite. Living in the 
very center of the peach-growing district; sharing the com- 
mon interest felt in the subject; deeply impressed with its 
importance to the individual planters themselves, and also 
to the community at large; and believing that a lasting bene- 
fit could be done to both, the author has been induced to 
prepare this work on peach culture. 


THE MARKET ASSISTANT, 


Containing a brief description of every Article of Hu- 
man Food Sold in the Public Markets of the cities 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Brook- 
lyn ; including the various Domestic and Wild 
Animals, Poultry, Game, Fish, Vegeta- 
bles, Fruits, etc., with many Curious 
Incidents and Anecdotes, by 
THOMAS F. DE VOE, 

Author of ‘‘ The Market Book,”’ etc. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

The object of this volume is to present that which may 
be found practically useful as well as interesting. It aims 
at bringing together, in as small compass as possible, 
and in a form easy of reference, those items of informa- 
tion which many would desire to possess when called 

upon to cater for the household. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - - 





PRICE $2.50. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yorx. 


price, by 
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“Qur Preference is the Buckeye.” 


—American Agriculturist, June, 1872. 











Best Mower, 
Best Reaper, 
no Dest Combined 


Circulars sent 
Dy Mail. 














“) For PUMPING, GRINDING 
GRAIN, Ete., Ete. 
FIRST PREMIUM 
at Great St. Louis Fair, 1874. 
FIRST PREMIUM 
at Rock Island, IIl., Fai 
FIRST PR 
at Scott County, Iowa, Fairs, 1873 and 1874. 
g@" Send for Circular. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
EDWARDS & PERKINS, 
. Moline, Ill. 


» G. Mabie’s Patent, July 1st, 1873. 







rs, 1813 and 1874. 
IUM 





BLAKE'S PATENT 
Stone and Ore Breaker 


Crushes all hard and brittle substances to 
any required size. Also, any kind of 
STONE for Roaps and for CONCRETE, &c. 
~ Address BLAKE CRUSHER CO., 
New Haven, Conn, 











: ONLY RECOGNIZED STANDARD IN CANE 
MACHINERY are the 


Cook Evaporator ™ 
“ Victor Cane Mill. 


21,000 COOK EVAPORATORS are in use, and 
13,000 VICTOR CANE MILLS, all warranted. 
They have taken the 
FIRST PREMIUM at 117 STATE FAIRS. 
All attempts, thus far, to equal these unrivaled machines 
by other contrivances, have signally failed on trial. 
Planters can’t afford to risk crops of Cane on light, weak, 
unfinished Mills that break or choke, or on common pans or 
ao that do second-class work, aud only half enough 

at that. 


The Sorge Hand-Book and Price-List Sent Free. ” 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 694 West Efghth St. CINCINNATI, O. 


Manufacturers of Cane Machinery, Steam-Engines, Shaker 
Thresher, Wood-Sawing Machines, Corn and Cob 
Crushers, Farm, Schoo}, and Church Bells, 





Wrought Iron Fencing 
Of the Best English Make. 
Can be set up with ease—is 

an absolute protection against 

cattle —is ornamental, and 
practically indestructible. Is 
superior to every other form 
of enclosure, 

YARNALL & TRIMBLE, 

147 8. Front St., Philadelphia, 








~ = 





: Mili wn 
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A REVERSIBLE 





PLOW, 


Adapted to General Work, described as follows: 


4st.—The Share has an inner or swivel-angle, less than a right angle, which allows the erect edge, when in position, to 
coincide with the line of the standard and coulter, which last is fixed in the center of the beam. Thus the relation of these 
important parts is identically the same, as in the common fixed or “ land-side ”’ plow. 

2Qnd.—The form of the Mold-Board is such that, instead of presenting an angular or rounded ridge to the furrow-slice, 
especially when the plow is driven deep, it opposes a flat surface, having only the curve necessary to turn the furrow 
properly. This form enables the plow to be run at various depths, at no disadvantage to the quality of the work. 

3rd.—This Plow is adjustable to different widths of furrows, taking more or less land, as may be desired. The: piyot- 
ing of the share to the standard admits of this, and it is regulated by the brace, which holds in position the rear end of the 
mold-board, to which a greater or less outward set is given, and to the share a greatet or less landward set. 

4th.—An elastic and adjustable Draft-Rod, preventing straining of the team and breakage of the plow and harness, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., Higganum, Conn, 


AND FOR SALE BY 


ALL THEIR AGENTS. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents in NEW YORK. 





THE LICHTEST DRAFT. 
‘AQVN LSTNNOULS Pt? LSTTIWIS 





THE DEERE CANC. 


First Premium Awarded at note and Iowa State Field 
‘rials, 1874. 


OFFICE OF LANDRETH’S 
SEED WAREHOUSE, 21 & 23 South Sixth St. 
(Founded 1784.) 

PHILADELPHIA, April 19, 1875. 
Messrs. DEERE & Co., MOLINE, ILL. : 

Gentlemen :—The trial of your Gang Plow on our planta- 
tion in Virginia has been very satisfactory. The first day 
we took it out we turned down almost, five acres in ten 
hours, using three mules. The soil a sandy loam and the 
plows running six inches deep. On another occasion we 
plowed an acre and a fraction in less than two hours. 

The Gang has acted so well that we have determined to 
order one for our farm in this state, and may, if it succeeds 
equally well, want a number. 

hip a Gang similar to the first. ; 

D. LANDRETH & SON, Philadelphia. 

Address 


DEERE & COMPANY, 
Moline Plow Works, Moline, Illinois. 


The Dodge colsior Hay Press, 








: “ew, eo. -aN 4 
Alllron. Very Strong. ¢ 
Presses @ round bale, any length, from one to four feet, 

Can be driven by horse, steam or water power, 

Address W. EZ. & Co., 
Farm Machinery, Seeds, and Hardware Specialties, 
S34 & 36 South Canal Street, CHICAGO. 








BUILDING FELT. 

This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no.tar substances used) and 
inside, instead ‘of plaster. Felt 
earpetings, etc. Send for circular 
and samples. 

Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J, 








Farm Implements 


AND 


FERTILIZERS. 





Buy the Best and at Lowest Prices, 









Agricultural Almanac Sent Free. 


H. B. GRIFFING, 


58 & 60 COURTLANDT STREET, N. Y. 





Pusters™ 
TANDARD 





CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 


The large annual increase of thesalesof these ndard 
Vertitisers is the best proof of their E ays eir free- 
dom from adulteration, with eve artjele avail: for fer- 
tilizing, and the low price at whic Phey are sold make it for 
the interest of every practical farmer te ciye theme fatrérial. 

: LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front St. Factory, Newark, N.J. 
g@~ Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Circular. 


a 











Illustrated Cirentar. J. A. 
and Manufactarer, Providence, R.1, 









Perer VVALRATH 


DW CHITTENANGONY. , 
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The Superior Hay Spreader 


(Improved and perfected for season of 1875.) 





This machine will do the work of ten men. Pa 
aie amet draft machine ever built, one horse work- 


t has taken first premiums wherever exhibited. 
Send for a descriptive circular. 
The Superior ear is unsurpassed in beauty, work- 
manship, and durability. 
Manufactured by 
THE HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Higganum, Conn. 


HORSE RAKE. 


€ 





SPRING 
STEEL 







Thousands in use giving entire satisfaction. 
Manufactured by 
WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
Albany, N. Y. 





ousn$ HAY LOADER, Improved for 
1875, including Wind-Break Attachment. Warranted 
to pitch a ton of hay from the winrow in five minutes, and 
take it as clean as by the hand fork. Adapted to all ordinary 
meadow land, and to any farm wagon. Manufactured by 
STRATTON & WHITE, Agricultural Works, Meadville, 
Pa. Send for Descriptive Circulars early. 


DO YOU WANT 


for your own use (or the agency for) the cheapest and best 
Hay, Straw, and Stalk Cutters, in America—hand or horse- 
power. Not to be paid for tiil tried on your farm and found 
satistactory. Circulars free. 

WARREN GALE, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


ECONOMY IN 
CORN CULTIVATION 


Canvassers wanted where we have no Agents. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Se 
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The FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 
WARRANTED 
mm A,B, FARQUHAR 








» Most 
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Lightest Draft, 
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SOLD EVERYWHE RE SRN } 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Porter Blanchard’s Sons, 
[Send for Circular.] CONCORD, N. H. 





THE 


Rectangular 
CHURN, 


Without Gomis. Floats, or 
Agitators of any kind. Fifty 
per cent in labor saved by do- 
ing without them. Five sizes 
made. Fully endorsed by 
X. A. Willard, S. Favill, Pres. 
Northw’n Dairymen’s Associ- 
ation, and prominent dairy- 
men everywhere. Agents 
wanted. 
Circulars sent free. 

RNISH & CURTIS, 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Guose cubaN 


S Three sizes made, holding 
§ five, seven and ten gallons. 


Circulars sent free. 


Canyassers wanted where we 
have no agents. 


Massillon Harvester 
Buy the Best. 


TWO men bind 




















a 
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Double Harpoon, 


_ THE BEST 


HORSE HAY-FORK. 


Descriptive Catalogue Sent Free. 
PENNOCK MANUFACTUR’G CO., 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 





oaTes’ Lock Leve SIMPLE, DURABLE, 
sacs D pave CHEAP, 

d auf be XS REFINED STEEL TEETH, 
SS TEMPERED IN OIL, 


Unloaded almost entirely 
by the driver's weight, 








=2 


arf fii Northwestern Agts, 
= $4& 36 S.Canal St., 
Cor. Wash'ton, CHICAGO, 

















Cor. Wash’ten, CHICAGO, 














Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
sxninn,”—London Quartarly Rete, Ooi, iS 


A NEW FEATURE. 


To the 3,000 InnustTRations heretofore in Webster's 
Unabridged we have recently added four pages of 


COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
engraved and printed expressly for the work, at large 
expense, Viz. : 

ARMS OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES, 

ARMS OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 

FLAGS OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 

UNITED STATES NAVAL FLAGS, &c. 

Thus adding another to the many useful and attractive 
features of Webster's Unabridged. 


ee oe 
The National Standard. 
PROOF.-20 TO i. 


The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries throughout the 
country in 1873 were 20 times as large as the sales of any 
other Dictionaries. In proof will be sent to any person, 
on application, the statements of more than 100 book- 
sellers, from every section of the country. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield,Mass, 





“The Best Authority, Worcester’s Large 
Dictionary.” —Hon. CHarLes SUMNER. 





TESTIMONY FROM HIGH AUTHORITY, 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, Washington, Feb. 17, 1875. 
GENTLEMEN :—The report having been made that Web- 
ster’s English Dictionary is adopted as the standard by 
national officers, to the exclusion of Worcester’s, I take oc- 
casion to say that so far as the Library of Congress is con- 
cerned, Webster has never been followed in orthography in 
printing its catalogues, reports, or any other documents. 
On the contrary, wherever proofs from the Congressional 
Printing Office embody the innovations upon English ortho- 
graphy which Webster introduced, they are invariably re- 
turned with corrections restoring the established spelling, 
as represented by Worcester and the usage of all great 

English writers. Very Repectfully, 
A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


SUNNYSIDE, June 2%, 1851. 


DEAR SrR ;—Several months since I received from Messrs. 
G. & C. Merriam a copy of their quarto edition of Webster's 
Dictionary. In acknowledging the receipt of it, I expressly 
informed them that I did not make it my standard of ortho- 
graphy, and gave them my reasons for not doing so, and for 
considering it an unsafe standard for American writers to 
adopt. At the same time I observed the work had so much 
merit in many respects, that J made it quite a vade-mecum. 
They had the disingenuousness to extract merely the part 
of my opinion which I have underlined, and to insert it 
among their puffs and advertisements, as if I had givena 
general and unqualified approbation of the work. I have 
hitherto suffered this bookseller’s trick to pass unnoticed; 
but your letter obliges me to point it out, and to express my 
decided opinion that Webster’s Dictionary is NOT a work 
advisable to be introduced “ by authority” into our schools 
as a standard of orthography. 

Iam, Sir, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 
To the Hon. JAS. W. BEEKMAN, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Literature. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries for sale by Booke 
sellers generally, and by ; 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


IMPROVED FOOT LATHES. 


Small Engine Lathes, Small Gear Cut- 
ters, Hand Planers for Metal, Ball Turn- 
ing Machines, Slide Rests, Foot Scroll 
m Saws for light and heavy work, Small 
Power Scroll Saws, Foot Circular Saw 
j Machines. The very best. Many readers 

: + 4 of this paper have one of them. 
——« Catalogues free. 

Fane: = N. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 

ust the articles for Artisans or Amateurs. 
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Cotswold Sheep 


I have the entire * Mapleshade Flock” of pure bred Cots- 
wold sheep, imported from the best breeders ‘n England. 
The sheep are thoroughly acclimated, and are in vigorous 
health. My lambs are the finest Lever saw. Ram and ewe 
lambs; also yearling and two yearold rams and ewes, not 
akin, for sale at reasonable prices. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 
Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold and Southdown Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse, Bremen and Hong 
Kong Geese, White China, Wild, Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury 
and ‘Musk Ducks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White Turkeys, 
Dorkings, Brahma, Cochin, Guinea and all other Fowl, Deer, 
Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, &c., at low prices. Best 
Breeds of Dogs and Maltese Cats, Rabbits, Ferrets, Guinea 
Pigs, White Mice, &c, Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 








WILLIAM CROZIER, Manager of Beacon 
Stock Farm, Northport, Long Island, N. Y., 


Breeder and Importer of thoroughbred Alderney and Ayr- 
shire Cattle ; Clydesdale Horses ; Cotswold Sheep ; Berkshire 
Swine, and Fancy Poultry. The Stock bred at Beacon Farm 
is imported, and from the best imported sources, and has 
won the unqualified admiration of the best judges. The 

have taken the first prizes at Provincial Shows, and at lead- 
ing State and County Fairs in Canada and the United States, 


WM. S. TILTON, of Togus, Maine, 


breeds and has for sale Holstein and Jersey Cattle, Cots- 
weld Rams, Berkshire and _ Poland-China Swine, and Trot- 
ting Colts of Mambrino, Hampletonian and Knox blood. 
Will deliver stock in Boston, New York, or Baltimore, In 
1874 Mr. Tilton was awarded eighteen prizes at the Maine 
State and New England Fairs. 





— | 
y) =~ For sale b 
JERSEY CATTLE. G. W. EARL :E, 
—I—~5 Al Yresskill, N. J.; 
ESS EX PIGS. 1 hour from N. ¥. 
W. Hunt Reynolds, “ Fleetwood Stock 
@® Farm,” Frankfort, Ky. Thoroughbred—Trotting and 
Percheron Horses. Also Jersey Cattle and Southdown Sheep. 














J Cheston Morris, M.D., ‘“ Fernbank,”’ 

@Fe@ near West Chester, Pa. breeder of Devons, South- 

downs and Berkshires. May be seen on Thursdays. 

MM W. Dunham, Wayne, Du Page Co., Iil., 
@ 30 miles W. of Chicago, Importer and Breeder of Nor- 

man Horses. Have imp. 45 during 1878-74. ‘Terms reason- 

able, time given. 





Fu Blood Merino Sheep for Sale.—I have some 
Rams and Ewes to spare, of the purest pedigrees, 
out of elite or chosen SILESIAN or AUSTRIAN flocks. 

WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN, Red Hook, Duchess Co.,N. Y. 


JERSEY CATTLE 
Registered A. J. C. C., Bulls, Cows, Heifers salt Craven, and 
a few Cows, Heifers and Calves from the late R. L. Colt 
stock. See ist vol. Register. 
BLACK HAMBURC ECCS 
For setting, $3 for 13. J.C. & D. PENNINGTON, 
Paterson, N. J. 


THERE'S A GOOD TIME COMING. 


But’ Now is the best time to hatch Houdans and 
Brown Leghorns, which are both non-sitters and will 
lay more largé eggs (7 or 8 to a Ib.) than any other breed. 
find Houdans ahead of all fowls for eggs, flesh, health and 
profit. For account of them, see Am. Ag., Vol. 28, p. 175. 

I can now spare a few Houdan eggs at $2.50 per doz., or 
$6.00 for 3 doz. at once, and Leghorns and a few Dark 
Brahmas at $2.00 per doz., or $5.00 for 3 doz. I warrant 
all to be fresh, true to name, and to arrive in safety. After 
July ist I will sell some of my Leghorn Hens at from $2.00 to 
$3.00 each. With each box of Eggs, I will send, this season, 
a sample pkge. of my “ Chicken’s Friend,” which I finda 
sure thing for ridding chicks and fowls of all insects. Price, 
25 and 50 cts. per box, free by mail. Chicks for sale in the 
Fall. Address T. L. HALLWORTH : 

Box 588. Chelsea, Mass. 


"White Leghorn” Eggs, for Hatching 


FROM FIRST-CLASS STUCK, 
FOR SALE BY 
EUGENE B. PENDLETON, Westerly, R. lo 
AT $2.00 PER DOZEN. 


Any Person sending me $6.00 for Three Dozen of E 
will receive FREE Three Pekin Duck’s Eggs. - 











Lisht Brahmas, White Leghorns, Brown 
veghorns, Eggs for sitting from choice fowls. 13 eggs 
for $3.00. Two picings to one addre s $5.00. 

EPHM. HITMAN, North Leominster, Mass. 


on te Brunner, Hosensack, Lehigh Co., Pa., Breeder of 
first-class Light Brahmas, Silver S angled Hamburgs, 
eye ane Honen Decks. Hes, 2. Ree setting; 4 set- 

ig .00, sell my e y - 
dans at reasonable prices. pa on Be 








lack Bass for stocking ponds—Pekin 
as Ducks, Bronze Turkeys, descended from a pair 
Weighing 62 lbs. Jersey Cattle, A.I.C.C.R., and Cots- 
wolds, at low prices. Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


UEENS, Italian, from imported mother: War. after 
June 15th. $3.50 (Three Dollars and Fifty Cts.) Tested 
in ‘July, $5 (Five Dollars). Started from egg only. 
C. GOULD & CO., Onarga, Iroquois, Co., Il, 





The BEST PRAIRIE LANDS in IOWA and NEBRASKA! 


- FOR SALE BY THE 


BURLINGTON & MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD CO. 


LOW PRICES! 


10 YEARS CREDIT! 


6 PER CENT INTEREST! 


NO PAYMENT ON PRINCIPAL TILL FOURTH YEAR. 





Read and Remember our Offers, open till July ist, 1875. 


Discount in Iowa ae 20 pet gent for qanh. eee Rew 
rt credit. Premium 0 
Saree bg owa lanes, Half fare by “Burlington Route” in Ilinois and Iowa, and free in Ne 
Nebraska land. Half first-class fare by “ Burlington Route, to Low Feoiwne 
farming implements, from Chicago westward, by the Burlington: 


raska of 20 Be 
ultivation ©: 


of 
and 


r cent for vements. Discount of 20 per 
land. Fee Re berths aie os tS 


or Deaaw on ho 


ONE MILLION ACRES IN IOWA AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA? 


A fine country in which to combine Forming and fi: 


CLIMATE warm; SEASONS long; TAXES 


Th d ivated ; 
ork Raising.» e SOIL is rich and easily cultiva’ 


EE, 


LAND EXPLORING TICKETS 


Sold at important stations on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, and cost of same refunded when land is bought. 
g@™ For circulars that will describe fully these lands, and the terms of sale, apply to or address 


LAND COMMISSIONER, B. & M. R. R. R., 


BURLINGTON, Iow4, for Iowa Lands, 
or LINCOLN, NzB., for Nebraska Lands. 


{ Sectional Maps, showing lands unsold in Iowa, will be forwarded on receipt of thirty cents, and a similar map of 


unsold lands in Nebraska, for same price. 








ring 





- 


“ CHAMPION” HOG RINGER, RINGS, and HOLDER. 


The only Ring invented that will effectually prevent Hogs from Rooting. Be- 
ing a Double Ring, and having no sharp — in the fi i 
ritation or soreness, asin other — h 
nose, it heals rapidly. One of our rings 
makes this ring cheaper than the cheapest. Time and money saved in using 
the Champion. One operation, and the work is done. 

Price of Hog Ringer, 75c. each; Coppered Rings, 50c. per 100; 
Tinned Hog Rings, 60c. per 100; Hog Holder, 75c. each. 
CHAMBERS & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ill. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 


1, it does not cause ir- 
e smooth part of the wire being in the 
being equal to two or three of any other 





Essex Pigs. 


I have a tine lot of very choice Essex Pigs now ready to 
ship. I can furnish pairs and trios not akin. The pigs are 
pure, high bred, and every way desirable. They will give 
good satisfaction. Prices, at 8 to 10 weeks old, as follows: 

Boar Pig, = *= = = $20.00 
Boar and Sow, - = 40.00 
Boar and two Sows, « 55.00 
Boar and three Sows, = 65.00 

I shall be pleased to hear from any readers of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, who wish further particulars. 

Address, JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


REMIUM CHESTER WHITE, 
Berkshire and Essex Pigs, Fancy Poultry, 
&c., bred and for sale by 
B. HICKMAN, 


GEO. 
West Chester, Chester Co., Penn. 
Send stamp for Circular and Price-List. 


THE NEAT HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
STOVE DRESSING. 


NO DUST! NO SMELL! 


Always soft and ready for use without a dish. 


{t will do more work with less labor and expense, and give 
a more elegant and lasting lustre than any Stove Polish ever 
produced. A stove can be dressed on delicate carpet without 
soiling it. Samples sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. 
Manutactured only by ; 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers. 


No. 91: Jonn St., New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather. and 
are pretty mantel ornaments, The little 
lady appears in fair and the man- in 
stormy weather, .and they. never make 
inistakes. Sent prepaid to any address, 
safely packed. upon receipt, of &: (Two); 
by LVAN 














LL LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington‘ St. Boston. 


Special price to dealers, 








250 Maryland Farms, ™ 72, fom % 


Near railroad and navigable. Salt-water (with all its lux- 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate, mild and healthy. Titles 
good. Pamphlet and — showing location, free. Address 

C. E. SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 


DELAWARE Free Catalogue ! 
santa FARMS 3. wood « co 


[35> SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE! 


25,000 Acres. Fine locations in eastern Maryland. 
Farms with all grades of improvement and at all prices. 
For sale by WM. S. RIDGELY, Denton, Md. 


Champion Carpet Stretcher and Tacker. 


The latest and best invention. Sent anywhere free for 
1.00. Great inducements to agents. Address 
- CHAMPION M’F’G CU., Buchanan, Mich. 











A GE NTS Our revised Catalogue embraces favorite, fast 
selling- NOVELTIES, with which live Agents 

are making from $8 to $12a day. 8 valuable 

LOOK ! Samples mailed for 50 cts. Catalogues free. 
T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 





IMPORTER TO CONSUMER DIRECT. 


FIVE PROFITS SAVED. 

Choice Tea at 50c. obtained by contracts with importers 
for their samples. Half-pound samples mailed on receipt of 
25c. and 8c. cctane. Send for circular. Agents wanted, 

HOMAS CHUTE, 181 Water Bt., New York. 
Address letters to P. O. Box 4049. 








ll the Best and Fastest selling 
ovelties—Chromos — Pens— Pen- 


N OVELT ils—Holders—Stationery, &c., &c. 
DEPOT. atal Free. City Novelty 


elphia, Pa. 


$15 TO $25 PER DAY! 


Local Agents wanted to sell Bickford’s Celebrated 
utomatic y Knitting Machines. 
Extraordinary inducements offered to first-class GENERAL 


ENTs. For Circular and full culars,; address 
KNITTING ic MPG. "00 


BICKFORD i 
Sole nufacturers, » Vt. 
SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS REVOLVERS, 












and Revolver Works, 


SVL 


BUY J&P COANS BLACK] 
THREAD for-you MACHINE. 


edal 





Pa. 














eT oe ee 
fens a ne drSiy mane 
styles, ay eaves ant ‘ 
hand hoe. 8.L. ALLEN & OO., Mfrs: 
119 8.4th St., Phila., Pa. Circulars free.' 
A Livs Aoant Wanren inevety town.) 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 








NEW. AGRICULTURAL 
Steam - Engines. 


FOR 1875. 


More effective and more complete, and more readily 


adapted tothe various agricultural uses than any other in 
the .market.« Practical improvements accumulated from 
twenty years’ manufacturing experience, with reputation 
maintained, and success established. 

Send for Circulars, descriptive, and co. po a perimont. 
als concerning: our’ PORTABLE, S ARY 
and AGRICULTURAL AGTEAMAENGINES. ; 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y¥. 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 


mplete with Boiler, Engine, Grates, 
_— ce Bonnet, Fe ed Pump, Water 
Gauges, Steam Gauge, Safety Valve, 
Blow-off Cock and Judson Governor, 


Prices at Shops with Bozing extra at cost. 











3H. P., $250.00] 7 H. P., $475.00 
\ 455 * ” ”300.00| 8% 

6 ‘“ 400.00/12 * 725.00 
15 H. P., 800.00 


FOOS & JAYNE, 
109 Liberty St., New York. 


=... 


BIGELOW ENGINE. 


The cheapest and best Portable 
Engine offered to the Public. 


PRICE— 4 Horse- Power. 








Price of Stationary Engines: 
4 Horse-Power 


5 “ 


12 t 





Hn. ae ‘BIGELOW & + 
New Haven, Conn. , 


L. B. CASE 


Grnan fpr pe. 4 pring, ‘sales of 1875 a choice collection of 
rigings use and Bedding Plants, in the very 
ite neaTtion reoh + ow rates as can be found anywhere, 

ve iaats sent by mail to all parts of | of the country. 
CHMOND,: INDIANA. 














‘ADVERTISIN G RATES. 


"American ‘Agricutturist. 
ENGLISH, EDITION. 


—- Page 81.50 pare, (agate), each insertion. 
cutting), $2 per line. 


Last pS oy Aes Pages—$2.50 per line. 

tam Page ont Cover Pagé—$3.00 per line. 

No advertisement taken for less than $4.50 each insertion, 
GERMAN EDITION. 

Inside Pages, % cents per line, each insertion. 


Sepiveenent le Page, 40 cents-per line, 
sement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 


ent of Medicines or Humbugs received. 






GE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 








R. LAND CO. 


000 AcrEs of Railroad Lands in the 
jaidle’ Region of Western Iowa. 


Better hanee at Cheaper Prices 
Than can be found elsewhere within civilization, and located 
on Railroads running to Chicago, with no change of cars. 
No grassh te No ague. No Indians. Average credit 

rice $5 and $6 per acre. Start right! Call or send to the 

‘ompany’s office, 92 Randolph street, Chicago, and obtain 
_ information aud how to reach the lands free. For maps 
and pamphlets, with prices and terms, oe Iowa Rail- 
road Ts Co., Rts or Cedar Rapids, Io 

HN B. CALHOUN, Land Commissioner. 


Clarke's 


New Method « # Piano-Forte. 


Endorsed by the Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 
Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 

Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 


LEE d& WALKER, }°?Puseapenemia, 
‘New Church Music Book, 


For 1874—1875. 


By H. R, PALMER, assisted by L. O. Emerson. 


Just issued and ready for sale. Its success already as- 
sured. Its price is a return to ante-war Church Book rates, 
and its contents new, fresh, and cannot fail of winning a 
hearty endorsement from choir masters—the musical profes- 
sion and the musical public. Specimen pages free on ap- 


plication. 
PRICE $1.38. $12.00 PER DOZ. 


RIVER OF LIFE. 


FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


A sale of over 30,000 in less than one year attests the merit 
of this Book. The Publishers are confident that no better 
Sabbath School Book has been published in years, and none 
given such entire satisfaction. 


Price 35 cts. B’ds; $3.60 per doz.; $30 per 100, 


IOWA R. 


Has for sale a 














THOMAS’ 
SACRED QUARTETS and ANTHEMS. 


This day published.—Has been many years in_prepars ition 
and will be welcomed Dy all the lovers of Mr. ‘Thomas’ 
Sacred Musi¢—and who is not one? Asa Quartet Book for 


Choirs, it will be found indispensable. 
Price in Boards, $2.50. Cloth, $3.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO,, 
Boston. 711 B’dwav New York, 


Sabbath School Books 


FOR 1875. 
GOSPEL SONGS. caticcioworccies! 


old and new, for Revivals, Praise Meetings apd Sunday- 
Schools. By P. P. Bliss. 


SONCS OF LOVE. Esioct!® a Very 





"choice collection of Sunday-Sehool Music, mostly new, and a 


concise system for teaching children to ane. By H.R. Palmer. 
GATE ray a gem among 
» Sunday-School Books. 
It must command an immense Circulation. Contains many 
EVI ERY for Revivals, &c. By KH. Shaw. 
Treasures old 


Y SA ABBAT e and new, for 


EV! ERY Prayer Meetings, Family Circles and all 
seasons of devotional interest. 7. C. O'Kane. 
Price, $3.60 per Dozen, 35 cents each. 
Specimen copy mailed post-paid on receipt of 30 cents, 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Hussey’s National Cottage 
Architecture. 

New and Original Designs, Workin 

Scale Drawings, and Details for all 

Styles of low- priced Houses, with 

— Specifications and Cost. Just . 

lished. Royal quarto. Post-paid, 


WOODWARD'S 
WATIO 
ARC 








1.000 Worxkmne Drawines, 
AL Plans, Details, 8S ecifica- 

tions, and Estimates. 'WELVE 
CT. Doxxars, post-paid, 


MONCKTON'S NATIONAL } Six Dons, 
STAIR BUILDER. 


post-paid, 


MONCKTON’S NaroNAL} Six Doxars, 
CARPENTER and JOINER. § = po*t-paid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapwar, New York. 








Glass Lid at Screw Clamp in Oue Piece Piece, 


FRUIT IN CONTACT 
WITH GLASS ONLY. 
Easily Opened and Closed 
without WRENCH or 
TOOL. 
SCREW CLAMPS, 
SHOULDER JOINT, 
EASILY TESTED. 
EVERY JAR INSPECTED. 
No Trouble in Using. 
——— 
PROTECTOR JARS, 
with Anti-Rust lined Metal 
Top, Lid and Clamp one Piece, 
Long and favorably known, 
and cheapest in Price. 


FRUIT JARS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF PRICES, 


COHANSEY GLASS, WF’ €0., 
Corner 3rd and Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Manuf’s WINDOW CLASS, BOTTLES, 
FRUIT JARS, etc. 








- CUMMINGS’ 


Architectural 
Details. 


CONTAINING 


387 Designs and 967 Illustrations 
Of the Various Parts Needed in the Construo- 
tion of Buildings, Public and Private, 
both for the City and Country. 

ALSO, PLANS AND ELEVATIONS OF 
Houses, Stores, Cottages, and 
Other Buildings. 





BY 
M. F. CUMMINGS, A.M., Architect, 
Associate Author of ‘ Architecture, by Cummings 
& Miller,’? and ‘“ Modern American Archi- 
tectufe, by Cummings & Miller.” 


What has been aimed at is this; Td presenta 


mass of architectural details, easy of construction, 


pleasing in form, and generally .of an inexpensive 
character, and all so designed that a great variety 
of selections may be made from them, which, when 
combined in a building, will produce a harmonious 
whole; and it is believed by the author that this 
work will be found to be of value, and that its 
design is practicable, for there are hundreds of 
towns and villages, in all the States of the Union, 
in which the wants of the people continually de- 
mand the erection of buildings, largely of wood, 
and which in the hands of the builder and work- 
man may be made elegant and pleasing in all their 
features, provided they have at hand a guide such 
as this book is intended to be. 


Royal Quarto. Price, post-paid, $10. 


BEAUTIFYING 
COUNTRY HOMES. 


AN ELEGANT QUARTO VOLUME, 
By J. WEIDENMANN. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $15.00. 


This magnificent work is illustrated not only with numer- 
ous fine wood-engravings, but also with seventeen full-page 
and seven double-page colored lithographs of places already 


‘improved. It embodies the results of a long practice in 


landscape architecture and rural adornment, and while it? 
teachings are in accordance with the received rules of art, 
they are thoroughly practical in their character. It is one 
of the most elegant, and ought to prove one of the most 
useful works ever issued in the country. The work, both in 
its letter-press and colored lithographs, is beautifully printed, 
and it is elegantly bound in beveled boards. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD C0., 245 Broadway, New York. 


. 
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